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Suddenly, the impossible is possible! Pat- 
terns that used to be too difficult, too time 
consuming, flow with marvelous ease and 
speed. In fact, the Bernina 1130 almost 
sews for you! The computer brain sug- 
gests which presser foot to use. Which 
stitch length and width are best. Why, this 
machine even remembers every detail of 
your last stitch, as you stop to change 
functions. Makes identical buttonholes in 
a series, too. Automatically! 

And, for a limited time, the Bernina 1130 
now comes with this Ultimate Offer: a free 
203 Overlock plus 6 cones of free thread! 
Take the certificate on the next page to 
your participating Bernina dealer between 
September 1 and December 24, 1987! 


Sew Much Better 


BERNINA [| 


Bernina of America, Inc., 

534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4136 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
nearest Bernina dealer. 

This offer is exclusive of trade-ins, discounts or any 
other offers. 





ULTIMATE BERNINA 
ULTIMATE OFFER 
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Navajo weaver Martha 
Yazzie unwinds a skein 
of homespun-wool weft 
yarn brightened in a clay 
mixture. See p. 26. (Photo 
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Zippers in knits 
In Threads, No. 14, page 8, Barbara 
Walker answers a reader’s question about 
installing zippers in Knits. I’d like to 
add a comment: I use the binding wires 
that came with the Knitleader for my 
Brother knitting machine. These look like 
plastic-head pins but are 2714 in. long. I 
run these wires through the outer loops of 
the Knit edge stitches on both sides of 
the zipper. After pinning the top and 
bottom ends of the zipper to the 
underside of the knit, I smooth the knit 
edge along the zipper and adjust it for 
an exact pattern match. A few pins will 
secure the knit over the zipper tape for 
sewing. The wires keep the knit edge 
straight and smooth and well distributed 
along the zipper. Handknitters working 
with bulkier yarns might try #0 needles. 
—Helga Spector, Somerset, NY 


Medallion quilts: 

Freedom and quality 

As a professional quilter, I feel 

compelled to respond to Kristin Miller’s 

“Medallion Quilting” (Threads, No. 14, 

page 60). While I agree that there is 

considerable enjoyment in the freedom 

from premeasured templates and 

prearranged color schemes and fabric 

choices, I take issue with some of 

Ms. Miller’s suggestions for construction 

of the medallion. I would never suggest 

her method to a novice. Estimating the 

four triangles for that first border not only 

subjects the maker to bias edges (which 

can be especially quirky if the quilter has 

chosen to use scraps of questionable 

fiber content or loose weave), but creates a 

medallion center that is less than a true 

square, ultimately affecting the shape of 

the final quilt. Also, twisted and uneven 

or oversized seam allowances can, and 

often do, affect the quilting stage of 

one’s work as well as the final appearance. 

I certainly support Ms. Miller’s 

attempt to continue a tradition of 

medallion design with scraps or 

remnants. But I feel a great need to give 

students techniques that will 

ensure. ..a finished piece of which the 

maker can be proud and that will 

reflect the time and effort put into it. 
—Christine Schultz, Salamanca, NY 


Good news for gardeners 
from the publisher of Threads 
Just a quick note to let you know our 
new gardening magazine, Fine Gardening, 
is right on schedule. The premier issue 
will be coming off the press April 1. We’ll 
give you full information in our next 
issue of Threads. 

Paul Roman, Publisher 


Aran in the round 
I understand that an Aran sweater 
(Threads, No. 14, page 50) was 
traditionally worked as a seamless 
garment, though both constructions 
produce credible sweaters. However, for 
yarn Knitters in the round (courtesy of my 
old copy of Mon Tricot), cast on dp 
needles sts for neck, and work around to 
desired length. Add a saddle on either 
side (back and forth). Then pick up sts 
and work front and back to armhole 
depth, at which point you work in the 
round to waistband. Last, pick up 
around armhole and Knit sleeves around. 
—Jean Margolis 


Glove-knitting memories 
Deborah Newton’s “Handknitting Gloves” 
(Threads, No. 14, page 24) brought back 
memories of my 1948 Handarbeide 
Klasse (sewing class) in Oslo, Norway. I 
can now admire the perseverance and 
dedication of my teacher, who patiently 
sat and taught 21 fifth-grade girls to 
knit gloves. The same year, we all sewed 
our cooking aprons with French seams, 
handmade buttonholes, and embroidered 
initials in anticipation of our upcoming 
cooking class in the sixth grade. All that 
we made was well used, and the cooking 
apron is still in use. 

—Barbara R. Bowen, Skaneateles, NY 


Moving darts 
With regard to Deborah Abbott’s article 
on darts (Threads, No. 14, page 64): She 
left out one other placement for the 
dart—that being to the center-front seam. 
Many years ago I made a dress from one 
of the Spadea patterns (oh how I long for 
them!) that had such a dart. The upper 
part of the bodice was pretty much on the 
straight of the grain, but the midriff 
area became bias, giving a magnificent fit. 
I've often wished I’d Kept that 
pattern—perhaps with Ms. Abbott’s article 
I can figure it out for myself. 

—Norma Sipowicz, Houston, TX 


Renaissance needlelacers 

I take issue with the statement in 

Threads, No. 13, page 44: “Contemporary 

lacemakers are taking the technique 

still further. Some are using a three- 

dimensional framework as the 

foundation or are combining techniques, 

such as macrameé, tatting, weaving, and 

machine embroidery.” Renaissance artists 

were also able to work in dimension. 

Durer’s needle lace was dimensional. 

Needlework after the 16th century used 

many combined variations of needlecrafts. 

This is not a new idea. It is simply an 

old idea worked in a contemporary way. 
—Dorothy Hooper, Boring, OR 











Hawaiian quilters 

The article on Hawaiian quilting 
(Threads, No. 13, page 22) was of special 
interest. As a frequent island visitor 
and quilt appreciator, I had often 
wondered why many of the quilts on 
display and for sale lacked the quality and 
appeal of those that were museum 
exhibits. I knew I was not necessarily 
looking for stitch expertise or making a 
judgment on design evolution or color. 

I learned from quilt designer Leone 
Kamana Okumara that for the Kama’aina 
quilter the process of design and 
interpretation is a very personal and 
almost mystical emotional process. In 
island tradition, designs are not simply 
copied; even the most common pattern 
is changed by the shifting or reversing of a 
bud, a petal, or a leaf to distinguish this 
particular quilt from all others. 

But I've come to believe that the real 
test of Hawaiian quilting lies within the 
constraints of running parallel quilt- 
stitch lines either beyond or within the 
first, stitched outline. Once the first 
outline has been stitched, and the quilter 
begins to increase or decrease the number 
of parallel lines, she is entering uncharted 
waters. She must feel, visualize, and 
improvise the direction and the ebb and 
flow of her stitch lines. The magic of 
these quilts lies in the quilter’s ability to 
create an illusion of spectacular, solid- 
color shapes floating on a never-ceasing 
ebb and flow of subtly textured lines. 
Okumara explains, “If you give twelve island 
quilters twelve identical unquilted tops, 
no two quilts will ever be alike, because 
no two women will have the same 
relationship to the work at hand.” 

—Lilo Markrich, Arlington, VA 


Black cats 

and green stitches 

Around 1924 my grandmother told me, 

“Don’t baste with green thread, because 

the dye isn’t good. When you pull your 

basting thread out, you will have a little 

green dot in. your garment everyplace 

the thread passed through.” It is possible 

her grandmother told her this. It is 

possible dye wasn’t as good then as now. 

I've never used green to baste with. I 

use pins and baste as little as necessary. 
—Della L. McGuffin, Meadview, AZ 


More microchips 

Regarding your article, “Microchips in 
the Sewing Room” (Threads, No. 12, 
page 34), you fail to include in your 
comparison one of the best buys in 
computerized sewing machines today— 
the Sears Kenmore Sensor Sew 70. At 
$599.99, the Sensor Sew 70 compares 
favorably with the higher-priced 
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santa fe weaving 
and knitting center 


WINTER. 
SPRING CLASSES 


SECTIONAL WARPING DEMONSTRATION 
Barbara Holloway. Jan. 23 
BEGINNING KNITTING - Marcia Kok. 
Jan. 30-31, Feb. 6-7 & 13-14 
| HAND PAINTING SILK - Carol Eastes. 
Feb. 6-7 
COLOR THEORY FOR FIBER ARTIST - NOT 
FOR WEAVERS ONLY . Katherine Syivan. 
Feb. 13-14 
| WARP IKAT - Mary Rawcliff Colton. 
Feb. 20-21, 27-28 
BEGINNING WEAVING . Barbara Holloway. 
Mar. 4-6, 8, 10 & 12-13 (evenings & weekends) 
RUGS, FROM TWILLS TO BLOCKS - 
Nancy Neeley. Beginning to Intermediate. 
Mar. 19-20 § 26-27 
BEGINNING TO INTERMEDIATE WEAVING 
COLOR TEXTURE & ORNAMENT .- 
| Annette Chaudet. Evenings, Apr. 12-15 & 19-22 
DOUBLEWEAVE - Annette Chaudet. 
May 9-11 
SURFACE DESIGN: WARP PAINTING § 
PRINTING - Barbara Holloway. May 14 
| Also CARD WEAVING, INKLE LOOM WEAVING, 
| SPINNING § CROCHET. 
santa fe weaving & knitting center 


7113 canyon road. santa fe. nm 8750! 
(505) 983-5003 








Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints 
& accessories for design on fabric - 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. 
Plus lots, lots more. 


> 
Since 1969 
Fast Service 
Discount Prices 


Free Catalog 
Call toll free 


1(800)542-5227 
In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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Introducing... 


Uncle Jack’s Spool Rack 


A portable cabinet to hold your spools of 


thread. Opens to display colors of thread 
at a glance. Two bins to hold accessories. 
Comes in clear or natural finishes. 


$49.95 - Finished $39.95 - Un-finished 


Mail check or money order to: 


Lamkin Enterprises 
P.O. Box 574 
Mays Landing N.J. 08330 


N.J. Residents please add 6% sales 
tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 





) Order you 
ia, Cotton Clouds catalog. 
St This new, 24-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of quality, 
we brand-name, cotton yarns—lronstone, 
¥ar Crystal Palace, Melrose, Copely—plus sev- 
“| eral Cotton Clouds exclusives. 

Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms kits, and many useful tips make our 
better-than-ever catalog a must for knit- 
ters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of 
satisfied customers who 

| save money while shop- 
ping the easy, satisfac- 
tion-guaranteed-or- 
money-back way. $7.00 


t Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T i 
Safford, Arizona 85546 


] _| Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog ] 
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If you’ve ever wanted the 
warmth and comfort of the 
quilts you slept under as a child, 
you may want to look into wool 
batting for your quilts. With 
wool you'll have the warmth 
you want in the winter. 


Only the best merino wool 
(the best wool available!) is 
used in this wool batting. Moth 
proofed, steam relaxed, and care- 
fully needle punched to retain 
its shape, today’s wool batting 
is far superior to anything on 
the market today. 


Available in all the popular 
quilt sizes, as well as full rolls 
90” wide, for hand quilters, this 
batting is labeled with the 
Wool Mark, your assurance of 
a quality tested product. Send 
for your complete wool batting 
package, including an actual 
small sample you can try your 
quilting on. 


100% Wool 
Batting... 


It’s like quilting 
through a cloud! 


100% Pure Woo! 


Hearthside 
3 /Quilts 


Dept 39801W, P.O. Box 429, 
Shelburne, VT 05482 


please send me the complete 
YES 9 wool batting story, including 
| an actual sample to try. I've enclosed $1. 


Name 
Address 
City 





machines evaluated in your article and is 
available with low-cost, guaranteed 
service at any Sears Service Center. 
Introduced in 1982 and made by a 
Japanese company, the Sensor Sew 70 has 
52 built-in decorative stitches, 11 
built-in stretch stitches... .The 
machine always stops in the needle-up 
position, and the needle can be lowered 
or raised at the touch of a button... . 
—Catherine Baume, Plano, TX 
Robbie Fanning replies: Thank you for 
bringing this machine to our attention. 
While the Kenmore Sensor Sew 70 is 
a computer machine with a block 
alphabet, it shouldn’t be compared with 
top-of-the-line machines, but rather 
with other mid-line machines. Part of the 
price for top-quality machines is in 
dealer support and consumer education. 
(The Sensor Sew 70 has been discontinued 
and will be replaced with a new model.) 


Cable correction 

I'd like to clarify a point brought out by 
a reader who had difficulty following my 
directions for knitting a diagonal cable 
across the fabric (Threads, No. 14). The 
first sentence of the last paragraph on 
page 58 should read, “I created the 


peters valley 


crafts center 


study 


Textiles 


June/July/August 
Summer Workshops 


One to Nine Day Workshops 


one week workshops 
March 6 - April 1, 1988 


FIBER/ FABRIC 


Nancy Shaw Cramer, Charlotte Funk, Edwina Bringle, Persis Grayson, 








diagonals. .. by moving 4 sts one needle 
over every other row... . 
—Susan Guagliumi 


Unzipping a chain stitch 
As a Skiwear alterations specialist, 

I have been ripping out two-thread 
chain stitch for many years and have a 
quick and foolproof method that does 
not require understanding the 
complicated stitch construction or 
identifying which end to pull, although, 
for the record, your illustration 
(Threads, No. 14, page 6, lower left) is 
incorrect and would not unzip. See 
corrected drawing at right. 

Like the single thread chain, it will 
unzip in one direction only. Unlike the 
single chain, it is far from obvious 
which end is which, particularly on dark 
colors. Fortunately, for ripping 
purposes, it doesn’t matter. The trick is to 
start by cutting only the thread on the 
opposite side of the fabric from the chain. 
Snip two adjacent stitches at each end 
of the section you want to rip out. Then 
turn back to the chain side and pick at 
the loops (carefully, in case you're at the 
wrong end). One end will unzip in the 
direction you want to go. Once you've 


Layton, N.J. 07854 
201/948-5200 
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call for 
FREE 
brochure 


2-year program 
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scholarships 
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Two-thread chain stitch 





ripped to the other end, cut the chain 
thread, leaving about a 6-in.-long or 
longer tail on the end that is ripping. 
Enlarge the last unsecured loop, and pull 
the tail through it to prevent further 
unwanted raveling. If neither end will rip, 
the lockstitch thread tension may have 
been too loose when it was stitched. This 
can cause that thread to form extra 
loops on the chain side of the fabric, 
where the chain thread loops can get 
hung up. To release them, pull on both 
threads at once, each from its own side 
of the fabric. 

—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Professional Craft 
Studies 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS. 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 01605 (617) 753-8183 


Basketry 


Batik 


Bobbin Lace 


Dyeing 





Fabric Figures 


Year round instruction in 
FIBER 
Also 
Metal/Wood/Clay 


Send for ’88 Discovery 


| (=o I @Xo | cyo)a Mm ce celal-1 im (ofp pmol. Ame olslaMm  (eLCUlic¢- Mele lal Citye)(-1exelan 
Sister Remy Revor, D’Arcie Beytebiere, Nancy Halpern 


CERAMICS: Low-High Fire Construction, Glaze Caiculation/ 

METAL: Hollowware, Jewelry, Stone Setting/ STONE CARVING/ ® 

WOOD: Construction, Tuming 

graduates A roe he credit 

ASSISTANTSNIPS/ SCNolarsnips VW, 
ARROWMONT 
Sox 567. Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 








year round gallery exhibition schedule 





Felting 
Marbling 
Quilting 

Rugs 
Braided/Navajo/Hooked/Rag 

Spinning 

Tatting 
Weaving 


Calendar of Events 





Jd Sing Behind the Plough 


John C. Campbell Folk School 
Brasstown, N.C. 28902 
(704) 837-2775/7329 
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EASY LEARNING VIDEO 
MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 
VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


LESSON ONE: “GETTING STARTED” 

LESSON TWO: “GETTING BETTER” 

LESSON THREE: “GETTING EVEN” 
$54.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 


LESSON FOUR: “DOUBLE BED DOIN’S” 
$59.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 
THE STRING SLINGER 


P.O. Box 23272 e CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
MC /VISA (615) 843-0272 





“Wuat Counts Is VIsION.”’ 


-Frans Wildenhain 


Master faculty/special sessions planned for ’88 program. Two 
and three week sessions with advanced sessions for experienced 
crafts people. Scholarship support available. 





Haystack 
Mountain 





by Helene Rush 


MORE MAINE SWEATERS 
30 Original designs in Wool, cotton, Silk, and Alpaca for Men and Women 


NEW-— the book sweater lovers have been waiting for!Textures, colors, classic 
patterns, and Maine motifs, in an exciting variety of yarns. $11.50 ppd. 


MAINE WOODS WOOLIES 

30 Quick-to-Knit Sweaters for Children 

Puffins and penguines and whales, oh my! More animals, also traditional and 

custom designs in sizes from infant to 12 years. $11.50 ppd. 

Special offer! Order both Maine Woods Woolies and More Maine Sweaters, and 
Baa pay the postage: just $19.90 


Please send me 
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DESIGNERS 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
MASTER 
Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
and grading. Write for free booklets describ- 
ing these books. 


SYSTEM 


| Designing Womens 
fe 


enc or 
i Childrens Garments 





TO OPEN ACCOUNT OR NAME OF NEAREST STORE 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-2 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 





— JOSEPH GALLER INC. 


IMPORTED YARNS Sy 
For 47 years suppliers of the vd ) 


FINEST KNITTING YARNS 
to the trade 


s Belangor® ANGORA 

y CASHMERE WOOL 

5 MOHAIR LINEN 
ay COTTON SILK 
qw 





CALL OR WRITE US AT: 


27 W. 20TH ST. 





N.Y., N.Y. 10011 (212) 620-7190 





by Robin Hansen 


FOX & GEESE & FENCES 

A Collection of Traditional Maine Mittens 

Patterns from Maine and Maritime Canada for 1 1 unusual mittens and matching 
caps. In sizes from infants to adults. $9.95 ppd. 

FLYING GEESE & PARTRIDGE FEET 

More Mittens from Up North and Down East (with Janetta Dexter) 

Northern Star, Shepherd's Plaid, and more. 19 additional mitten designs gathered 
from New England and Atlantic Canada. $11.50 ppd. 

Save! Order both Fox & Geese & Fences and Flying Geese & Partridge Feet, and 
we'll pay the postage: only $17.90. 


copies Maine Woods Woolies @ $11.50 ppd. 


copies More Maine Sweaters @ $11.50 ppd. 


both sweater books for $19.90 


copies Fox & Geese & Fences @ $9.50 ppd. 


| copies Flying Geese & Partridge Feet 
| @ $11.50 ppd. 
| both mitten books for $17.90 


My check for _ is enclosed. 


p-------------- eee 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Check here 
for your free 
Down East 
Books catalog. 


DOWN EAST BOOKS 
BOX 679, CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 
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Stone-washed denim 
I have several yards of denim that I’d 
like to stone-wash, acid-wash, or bleach. 
Would you describe the processes? 
—Marilyn McCune, Tehachapi, CA 
Donna DeSoto replies: Stone-washed 
denim garments originated about 30 years 
ago when sailors who wanted to soften 
their new, stiff, denim jeans devised the 
ingenious method of tying the jeans to 
their ship with lengths of rope and then 
trailing them in the ocean. The abrasive 
action of the salt against the jeans, ata 
speed of 20 knots or so, washed them 
soft, and they were inadvertently bleached 
by the sun and the sea. These precursors 
of the rag trade’s finest were appropriately 
called “Salty-Dog” jeans. 

At least three methods are used by 
industry to achieve the worn look in 
denim. Uniformly bleached, light-blue, 
prewashed denim is just that. The fabric is 
bleached for color and tumbled for 
softness before it is made into garments. 

Manufacturers stoné-wash denim by 
tumbling washed, finished garments in 
a special metal drum with pellets of 
pumice, or a synthetic substitute. Because 
the garments are already made up, the 
fading follows, and emphasizes, the 
shape of seams and sewn details. Heavy 
material (14 0z.) is required in order 
to withstand the beating that the 
process involves. 

The acid-washed look is also applied 
to finished garments. They are sprayed 
with caustic soda or bleach or with both 
and are then thoroughly washed out. 

You can achieve good results at home, 
but you should use a real indigo denim, 
with a white weft, rather than a piece- 
dyed fabric, to get the best fade. You can 
use an atomizer to spray diluted bleach 
where you want it, and you can increase 
the fading by rubbing the still-wet 
garment with a pumice stone or any 
abrasive material, like a plastic kitchen 
scrubber. The bleach can be sprayed on 
specific areas, or even through a stencil 
to create a pattern. Once you've achieved 
the desired effect, thoroughly wash out 
the garment right away to stop the action 
of the bleach. 

Editor’s note: Ideally, you should test 
the material with various dilutions of 
bleach so you’ll know about how long it 
takes to work. Never use bleach full 
strength; a cup of chlorine bleach in a 
gallon of water makes a strong solution. 
Also test for shrinkage so you can make 
the garment before the fabric is washed, 
as the manufacturers do. That’s the 
only way to achieve the “corrugated” 
distortion characteristic of jeans at the 
seams and hems, as the fabric shrinks 
around the construction stitching. 
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To test for shrinkage, buy extra 
material and cut a carefully measured 
square (a 12-in.-square will quickly tell 
you shrinkage per yard; a 10-in.-square 
will convert more easily to percentage). 
Overcast or serge the edges, and 
permanently mark the lengthwise grain, 
or use the selvage as one edge. Wash and 
dry the swatch; then measure it. If you 
lose % in. in length over 12 in., that equals 
% in./yd. (about 2%). Measure the width, 
too, but it isn’t as critical, because it can 
stretch back when worn and shouldn’t 
shrink as much to begin with. 

While you're testing for shrinkage, 
stitch up a swatch or two with a sample 
flat-felled seam and a simple detail 
from the garment you're planning. Wash 
them at the same time, and test them 
with your bleach and abrasive. 

A mail-order source for denim is 
Gohn Bros., Box 111, Middlebury, 

IN 46540; (219) 825-2400. 


On slipping stitches 
When a pattern calls for a slipped 
stitch, Iend up with a place in the fabric 
that is twisted looking, or occasionally 
with a tiny hole. What am I doing wrong? 
—Laura Howell, Providence, RI 
Hannah James replies: Many knitters 
automatically slip a stitch as if to knit the 
stitch—this seems the most natural 
motion. But unless the pattern specifies to 
slip the stitch knitwise, it should always 
be slipped purlwise: The right needle should 
be inserted into the next stitch through 
the right side of the stitch. This allows the 
slip stitch to lie in the same direction 
on the needle as the other stitches. In this 
manner the slip stitch will work off flat 
in the next row, with no twists to cause 
irregularities in your fabric. 


Homemade wool batting 

Id like to make quilt batting from some 
whole wool fleeces I recently acquired. How 
should I proceed? 

—Ann Lauterbach, The Plains, VA 
Charlie Collins replies: First of all, it’s 
important that your fleece be coarse. A 
fine, soft fleece will mat and pack in 
your quilt, so it won't give you the 
ultimate in warmth. The fibers need a 
lot of spring to provide plenty of 
insulating air space between them. You 
don’t need a premium spinning fleece 
either. For a queen-size quilt, I'd use 
about three fleeces in order to end up with 
6 or 7 lb. of clean wool. 

Before washing the wool, you’ll 
probably need to skirt it to remove the 
dirt and debris from around the outer 
edge. Usually about 4 in. all around the 
perimeter of the fleece need to go, so 
hand-separate the dirty part from the 





cleaner center, and go over the whole 
fleece for obvious bits of foreign matter. 

To wash the fleeces, separate each of 
them and place them in three or four 
pillowcases. Tie the cases closed and 
put them in a washing machine half full 
of 100°F to 120°F soapy water (use a 
pure soap like Ivory or Lux). Pack the 
machine about two thirds full and let it 
stand overnight. Do not run the machine. 
You don’t want to felt the wool; you just 
want to soak it. 

The next day, rinse the wool by 
spinning all the water out, removing the 
bags, and refilling the machine with 
100°F to 120°F clean water. Replace the bags 
of wool, and let them soak a few hours, 
occasionally moving them around with 
your hands, not with the machine. Spin 
the bags dry, and repeat the rinsing steps. 

Hang the wool bags on a clothesline 
or on bushes in the sun, turning them 
every few hours so the air will circulate 
around them and the sun will dry them. 
In winter, you can make drying racks 
and place the wool loosely on them to 
dry out in a warm place. One-inch 
chicken wire over a wooden frame makes 
a good rack. 

When the wool is thoroughly dry, you 
need to open it. If you can locate one in 
your area, use a picker, a machine that 
takes the fleece apart and makes it fluffy. 
You can do the same thing by hand, but 
it takes more time. Be sure to spread apart 
every tuft and lock until the whole 
fleece is evenly fluffy. 

You can use the fluff as batting just 
as is, or you can try to find a drum carder, 
which will turn the fluff into small 
batts. Either way, lay half of your wool on 
a sheet the size of your quilt, which is 
stretched on a quilting frame. When you 
feel you have the sheet evenly covered, 
get underneath the frame and look up to 
see if there are thin spots. Fill in until 
you have an even batt. Next, put a layer of 
cheesecloth over the whole batt. Then 
evenly cover that with the rest of your 
wool. The cheesecloth will stop the wool 
from moving and shifting because the 
wool fibers will get caught in the weave 
of the cloth. 

When we make wool quilts, we next 
spread another sheet over the frame. Then 
we attach top to bottom with a running 
stitch, using a large needle and a heavy 
knitting yarn, with stitches about 8 in. 
apart. We remove the quilt from the frame 
and machine-sew around the edges. 
Finally, we make a slipcover for the whole 
thing so the quilt stays clean, and we 
can wash just the cover. 

We sleep comfortably under one wool 
quilt and on top of a similarly made, but 
slightly thicker, wool mattress pad. And 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
from Ruth Seeley-Scheel 


* Udderly 
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Inviting 


Holstein designs to use 
for multiple art/apparel 


Lrish Crochet 

Jewelry Blends 
Todays Simple 
Elegance with 


This exquisite fashion 

collection holds the ultimate 

accessones for both casual and 

evening dress. The timeless design and 
classic lines make each piece a keepsake 
you ll want to create now and wear forever 
Definitive style and seasonless versatility 
make this Irish Crochet Jewelry the finest 
wearable art created in this century 


Inspired by the motifs and flowers of old Ireland, these con- 
temporary tree-lorm designs are a subtle return to an 
1850's standard of crochet excellence. Every piece is an 
ntricate creation, blending today’s elegance with yesterdays Vic- 
Tonan romance 


applications with a wee bit 
of whimsey...and... 


- Artlo-Wear 


Yesterday's 
AVsTeice)uretal 


| A book of 12 sophisticated flower 
designs to machine-applique. 
@ Each 8’ x 11’’ book 
includes full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 


To order, send $4.95 plus $1.00 
postage for each book (Wisconsin 
residents add 5% tax), with your 
name and adaress to: 

Ruth Seeley-Scheel 

c/o The Laughing Goose 
Dept. T 

21481 W. Oakcrest Drive 
New Berlin, WI 53146 
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Tandy Knitting 


ALPHAWEAVE' 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 


cut, folded and boxed 


terns of Irish Rose, Irish Filigree, Floral Fantasy, irish 


|RCejaatehales You'll find seven onginals in this fashion collection. These pat: 


IRISH MUM 


IRISH ROSE 
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Pearis, insh Medallions, Victorian sj 
Choker and /nsh Mum are 


priced at $2.95 each or }. 
all seven for at” 
$7.95 at* : 


i 
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Clip and mail with payment to Annie’s Attic, Inc., Dept. 5UBF, Rt. 2 Box 212b, Big Sandy, TX 75755. 
YES | Rush me the following Irish Crochet Jewelry patterns for only $2.95 each or all seven for 


$7.95. Postage and handling included. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


Nam 
Kaine 1-800-527-8452 
NIE Oleg conor ies ey SIAte Zip _] Irish Rose ($2.95) 


* A FREE BROCHURE * 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 


A Fabulous Christmas Gift! 
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Please indicate method of payment: 
[J] Check (J Money Order 


| | 
|| | 


LJ Visa 
| 


Expiration 











Signature 
Phone Number. 


() Mastercard 


LC Irish Filigree ($2.95) 

_] Floral Fantasy ($2.95) 

(J Irish Pearls ($2.95) 

[ J irish Medallions ($2.95) 

: (J Victorian Chocker ($2.95) 
CJ Irish Mum ($2.95) 

[ ] All Seven ($7.95) 











we are warmer through the Utah winters 
than we had been under a stack of 
blankets and a sleeping bag. 

Editor’s note: To locate fleeces and the 
tools mentioned above, check with local 
weavers’ guilds to find sheep farms and 
wool festivals in your area, and look 
through the classified and small display 
ads in Threads and Spin-off magazine 
(Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland CO 80537; 303-669-7672) 
for mail-order suppliers. 


section on using trims, such as smocking, 
braid, ruffles, and faggoting for 
decorating clothes. This one seems to turn 
up often in second-hand books stores. 
The Women’s Institute of Dress Design, 
a series of works that are not quite books 
and not quite pamphlets. Published in 
various editions from the teens through 
the 1930s, each of them deals with a 
subject—maternity, lingerie, fabrics, 
skirts, and so forth. They are usually 
very detailed and good references and are 
always worth looking for. 
All these old books show mending 
and altering techniques, which goodness 
knows modern people need to learn 
about. Until the 1950s, last year’s clothes 
were always considered for remodeling 
into next year’s clothes, and if you’re 
making them yourself, it may make 
sense to still consider it. 
David Page Coffin replies: My favorite 
sewing book of all time is out of print: 
Clothing Construction, by Evelyn 
Mansfield (Houghton Mifflin, 1953). There 
is a later edition, but it isn’t as 
complete. Mansfield’s book covers the 
hazy ground between dressmaking and 
couture sewing, at least the 1950’s version 
of it—shaped facings, fancy cuffs, 
collars, and pockets (there’s a piped 


Good used sewing books 
Pve seen catalogs lately of textile-related 
out-of-print books, many of which look 
intriguing, but it’s hard to tell which 
might be useful, and not just for 
historians. ’'m interested in sewing. 
Can you suggest some titles worth looking 
out for? 

—Kit Dukas, Columbus, OH 
Terry McCormick replies: I’m 
interested in vintage clothing, and so I 
like most old sewing books. I have 
noticed that some of them have excellent 
and timeless information. Among my 
favorites are: 
Clothing for Women (Lippincotts’s 
Home Manuals), by Laura I. Baldt, in 
various editions starting in 1909 and 





continuing into the 1930s. This book pocket hiding a shoulder dart, for 
includes pattern drafting, sewing example), smocking, ruching, scrolled 
details, and, in the 1927 edition, edges, lots on shaping fabric with 
instructions for draping and cutting steam, with specific directions for the 
garments on a dress form. details illustrated. You might call it 

The Dressmaker (no author given), advanced dressmaking. The photos and 
published by Butterick over a period of drawings are wonderfully detailed and 
years from early in the century, and usually very clear. The book makes a 
sometimes called The Butterick successful effort to demonstrate 
Dressmaker. My favorite is the 1911 | subtleties of fit, grain, and posture with 
edition, which describes lots of decorative | photos. There’s a superb section on 
sewn details, but all the editions I’ve pressing, and every discussion deals with 
seen have many admirable illustrations of its subject as if it were complex, but 
practical garmentmaking. solvable—a great relief from most 

The Singer Sewing Book, by Mary oversimplified sewing primers. 

Brooks Picken (1949). In many ways this Among other gems to look out for are: 
is fairly standard, but it has a wonderful Modern Tailoring for Women, by 


book covers: 


eNatural Fiber Yarns eAlpaca 
eUpdated Traditional Patterns | ° Machine settings 

e Commercial shortcuts 
eBooks e Accessories * Perfect set-in sleeves 


e Invisible patch pockets 

e 4-minute zipper application 
¢ Foolproot elastic application 
e Invisible blind hems 


Northampton, Mass. 
01060 


413 586-4331 


Mail to 


Piease send 


Name: 





| ie | SPEED SEWING 
Shar CA W, ith us Do you love to sew, but don't have the time? 


/ This trouble shooting approach assists 
ld 0 t| V4} even the most experienced home-sewer in 
* fast, professional shortcuts you'll use every 


day. This illustrated, 144 page, spiral bound 


Francis Mauck (Macmillan, 1948). This is 
an intelligent discussion of the basics, 
with an unusual section on shaping 
women’s tailored garments with an iron, 
and another good section on pressing. 
Sew the French Way, by Line Jaque 
(London: Mills & Boon, 1961). Translated 
from a 1956 French book, this isn’t as 
good as it sounds, but there are some nice 
pockets described and lots of details from 
the “tailored” dressmaking of the period. 
Complete Book of Dressmaking, by Ann 
MacTaggert (Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1975). This book is distinguished by its 
extraordinary drawings, particularly the 
cross sections of complex welt pockets 
and collars. They must have been done by 
an engineer; I’ve never seen clearer ones. 
Creative Dressing, by Kaori O’Connor 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980) is filled 
with occasionally wearable patterns 

from young British designers of the 
period, but it’s chiefly interesting for 

the designers’ discussions of how and why 
they proceed as they do. Half the book 

is devoted to knitting, with a good deal of 
adventurous machine knitting and a 

few of Kaffe Fassett’s first published 
designs. It’s a delightful oddball. 
Editor’s note: Please let us know if you 
have other favorite, but out-of-print, 
books to recommend, in any textile- 
related area. 


About the answer people: Donna DeSoto 
teaches at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology in New York City. Hannah James 
teaches knitting workshops in Pikeville, TN. 
Charlie Collins retired from the textile in- 
dustry 15 years ago to raise sheep and 
produce yarn on a mesa in Utah. Terry 
McCormick’s book, The Consumer’s Guide 
to Vintage Clothing, has just been published 
by Dembner Books. David Coffin is an as- 
sistant editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 





The European-tralned author, Jan 
Saunders, brings her 44 years of industry 
Siperiance together in her book, 
lewing Sounceri ii a graduate home 
economist from Adrian College, Adrian, 
MI, was a guest student of the New York 
Fash. Inst. of Tech., NY, NY has lectured 
nationally and made T.V. appearances 
showing consumers how to cut their sew- 
ing time by 49%. 


SPEED SEWING LTD. 


3939 W. Henderson Rd., Dept 5N11, Columbus, OH 43220 


Speed Sewing books at $45.95 each (PPD}. Send 


check or money order. Ohio residents add 542% sales tax. 








Send $4. for 28 pg. sample book. 
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WHITE 


/hé tashion 
GA Claft 
Machine 


If knitting crafts is your hobby or creating high 
fashion is more your style, then the White 

___ Kniffing Machine is for you 

With a White Knitting Machine, you can knit 
sweaters, hats, scarves, afghans, pillows, gifts 
and more in just a few hours for a fraction of 


the cost of ready made. 





~~" Knit with acrylics, cottons, wools or blends in 
plain or fancy texture. Your White machine can 
knit if all. 

White's wide range of knitting products are 

» produced for total dependability by Europe’s 
leading manufacturer of knitting machines. 
ifs permanent double bed design ensures 
precision knitting. 

Each White computer knitting machine 
comes with unlimited stitch patterns, in-store 
instruction and instructional cassettes for home 
use. Knita sweater right away! 

Choose a knitting machine that's fun and 
easy fo learn from Whife, a trusted name in 
sewing and crafts since 1876 








Return fo: tl 
WHITE ———_— 





White Knitting Machines manne 
11750 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 Address 
1470 Birchmount Road City State Zip 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 
MIP 2G] 
©1987 WC Phone ( ) 
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Tips 








Altering pants Next, I pick up the sleeve stitches topstitched, from a little above to a little 
If a pair of pants fits in every way around the armhole and the underarm below the area you want to patch. After 
except that the crotch is too short or too stitches from the holder. I get a nice you’ve applied the patch, you can restitch 
long, the flat-pattern method is the best round armhole, and the sleeve is easy to the seam. This method allows you to 
alteration technique to use. With it you work. When it’s finished, I cut between reach even the narrowest areas of a pant 
can change one dimension without __ the two rows of machine stitches to open __ieg easily. 
changing other dimensions or interfering the armhole. The tiny stitches prevent | —Pam Leland, Jamestown, CO 
with the lines of the pattern. unraveling, and since I don't have to roll 
Starting at the crotch line, drawa the facing, there is no bulk. Perfect placement for 
series of lines perpendicular to the straight —Gladys Shue, York, PA knit buttonholes 
grain (left drawing below). Draw one In published sweater patterns, 
line for each ¥ in. of change. Place the Gathering net horizontal buttonholes are invariably 
lines so they evenly divide the area Recently I had to gather yards and placed dead center on the buttonhole 
between crotch and waist. Slash along the yards of net for cancan skirts. Wanting a band. If you sew the button in the center 
lines from the crotch seam edge to the quicker method, I decided to experiment of the button band, the closed garment 
side seamline, and spread apart (or overlap) with elastic thread. I set my zigzag will reveal the inner edge of the button 
the strips until the total spread equals machine on a large stitch (8 stitches to band because the buttonholes are 
the change (right drawing below). Trace the inch) and zigzagged over the elastic always under stress when the buttons are 
off the new pattern, smoothing the thread, pulling it tightly. The netting done up (top drawing below). The larger 
center seamline across the slashes. automatically gathered up evenly and was__ the button and buttonhole, the more the 
—Rebecca Nebesar, Canaan, NY | ready for sewing onto the skirt. I was _ button band will show. Sewing the 
able to make some adjustments with the button toward the inside of the band 
praMene Hie siasn each line to elastic as I attached it to the base cloth allows the borders to lie correctly but 
for each % in. side seamline and las 
of change. spread or overlap. It was stm? to pome vee elastic so that makes the button appear off center. 
the visible line of stitching on the front To make the two borders lie properly 
was smooth. All I had to do was clip it aligned and the button appear in the 
with sharp, pointed scissors and pull. center of the band, offset the buttonhole 


—Judith R. Shamp, Indianapolis, IN | so its outer edge is the center stitch of the 
buttonhole band. Then sew the button 






Basting leather or vinyl in the center of its band. The closed 
Basting is difficult and pinning is button will appear in the center of the 
impossible when you're working with _ border, and the borders will lie correctly 
leather or vinyl. My solution is to use (bottom drawing below). 
| Grain staples in the seam allowance. You can | —The Right Reverend Richard Rutt, 
use almost any stapler, but the pliers Bishop of Leicester, Leicester, England 


line 
ai type is handier than the desk-top version. 


After you’ve done the stitching, you can 






























Draw easily remove the staples with a small pair | mpeg 
new Sar / occurs when 
Gan ae. | cae of needle-nose pliers or a staple remover. = ) | button and 
line: ‘Sy —Betty Sager, Spring Valley, CA buttonhole 
| are both 
| A ribbing band centered. 
knit along with a sweater 
Knitting the ribbing band of a cardigan 
at the same time as the body is a great 
Facings instead of steeks idea. Unfortunately, ribbing stretches Cardigan closes 
After reading Carol Gordon’s method of more than stockinette stitch and will sag perfectly when 
knitting in the round without steeks if it is knit at the same gauge, but who Byes ae 
(Threads, No. 10, page 10), I would like _ wants to change gauge mid-row? center ofall 
to tell you how I do it. | Here’s what I do. About every 3 in. or 
When I come to each underarm, I place 4 in., I knit a short row on the body of 
8% of the body stitches on a scrap of yarn | the sweater: I knit across the body of 
(Elizabeth Zimmermann’s percentage the sweater up to the ribbing, turn, slip Brightening doilies 
system). I then cast on the desired number the first stitch, and continue back I use the following old-fashioned way to 
of stitches for the armhole facings, across the body. On the next row, I _ clean doilies and other crocheted items 
adding a few extra stitches if !'m not using | continue all the way across the ribbing. _ that have become soiled in the making. 
wool, and I continue knitting around. | This keeps the ribbing shorter and Spread out the finished doily on clean, 
When I get to the top of the armhole, eliminates sagging. white toweling. Rub both sides well 
I bind off the facing stitches and join the —Jean Dickinson, Williamstown, VT with dry cornstarch. Then roll up the 
shoulder. This gives me a one-piece towel tightly, and let it sit for a day or 
facing of knit fabric that is not attached at Patching ripped jeans two. When you unroll the towel, shake 
the top or bottom. I machine-stitch two You can patch worn-out or ripped jeans out the doily; it will be perfectly clean. 
rows down the center of the piece, or pants easily and quickly without having You can also use the same trick to 
stretching while stitching so as not to to feed the entire pant leg under the brighten older doilies that have become 
restrict the fabric’s give. With wool, this presser foot. Simply rip out a section of lightly soiled. 
stitching is unnecessary. the inseam, which is usually not —Sharon Spradlin-Barrett, Richmond, VA 
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‘Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


DRY CLEA 
OR 


AND DRY FLAT 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
_ SPORTSWEARs 


Wes! Newbury, Vi 05085 





@ Printed with your name, logo # Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information &! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 


PATTERNING AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


A Newsletter For 
Costumers And Technicians 


Bus Line 


from Bobby Aan olo per i 


6 ISSUES FOR $10.00 SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 


COSTUME TECH 
115 S. Manhattan 
Tampa, FL 33609 
(813) 286-7203 


Supply Sources Answers to Problems 


Tour the World of Fiber with 


Connoisseur Tours 
Make your ’88 travel plans now! 


¢ Embroidery Tour of England & Ireland - May '88 
with Marion Scoular 

¢ Decorative Arts Tour of France & England - June ’88 
with Sherry Ewaskowitz 

¢ Southwestern Fiber Arts of New Mexico & Colorado 
August 88, hosted by Helen Rumple 


e Fiber Arts of Egypt & Israel - October ’88 
led by Irene Miller 


For details, write or call 
Rachel at: 

800-223-5633 or 
212-371-0088 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
CDI Travel 

767 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Sane Che Oueen! 
The Book Is Here 

‘God Save the Queen!” isa coat the little girl 
in every woman dreams Of wearing. A coat 
that is extravagant, absolutely not average, 
typical or ordinary. It is one of a kind 
A which you can quilt into an incredible 
work of art. The idea of Henry the 
Viti and his six wives appliqued with 
historical exactness tothe gored panels 
ofa full length coat is the brainchild of 
designer Kimberly Long Masopust. 
‘To imagine her work is impossible, 
as each is a tour de force, created 
Vv FW from her fertile imagination to give 
the eyes of the beholder a visual 
gourmet meal. She has an out- 
MA rageous Sense of color, movement 
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Kimberly Long Masopust has as- 
a sembled a full color book detail- 
STAR ing the quilting techniques and 
SAN construction step by step. Easy 
Saale to follow illustrated full size 
SYAwame patterns are included. For- 
VAT, ™ ward written by Virginia 
WN Avery. Bestofall, youwill 
TATAY have the satisfaction of 
TAY) ie creating your own master- 
/ * piece identical to the ac- 
claimed ‘“‘God Save the 

Queen!’’ 


ORDER FORM 


—— 
wl 


Sendto Kimberly Long Masopust, 2065 E. La Loma St., Somis, 
CA 93066. Enclose $9.95 + $2.00 postage & handling. (Calif. 
residents 6 percent sales tax) for each book. Wholesale 
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P.O. Box 2555 


Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies 


Send $5.00 
for samples. 


and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 





Tips 


Typing embroidery charts 

You can copy graphed embroidery 

charts or make your own, using a 12-pitch 
(elite) typewriter and 6-to-the-inch 

graph paper or a 10-pitch (pica) typewriter 
and 5-to-the-inch graph paper. If you 

plan to photocopy the chart, make sure 
you use paper with lines that will 
reproduce. The typewriter allows you to 
use a mnemonic code to suggest the 

color names, instead of the sometimes 
confusing symbols that you usually find 
on charted graphs. 

For example, I might use p and k to 
refer to different shades of pink in the 
same chart; g and G could be different 
shades of green, with c for chartreuse and 
D for dark green. Once you have typed 
the chart onto the graph paper, you can 
reduce it with little loss of symbol 
recognizability or enlarge it for greater 
reading ease. 

If your embroidery includes stitches 
that have different directionality, such as 
long-armed cross-stitch that can be made 
in left-right or up-down rows, you can turn 
the graph paper 90° in the typewriter. 
The letters typed on their sides will 
represent the direction of the stitches. 

—Art Salemme, Riverdale, MD 





Buttons that won’t come off 
I've been sewing buttons on for over 50 
years and have never had a button come 
off. The secret? No knot! 

To begin sewing the button on, stitch 
the thread three or four times through the 
fabric where the center of the button 
will be. Don’t tie a knot. Then sew on the 
button. If the button has no shank, put 
a pin on top of the button under the first 
thread you’ve sewn through it. You need 
to sew through the button’s holes just 
three or four times. Remove the pin, 
and wrap the thread around the “shank” 
you’ve made between the garment and 
button. Catch the thread securely on the 
underside of the garment, clip it, and 
the button is on to stay. 

—Ann Estey, Boulder, CO 


Sewing with Ultrasuede 

and Facile 

Since I do a lot of sewing with 

Ultrasuede and Facile, I have discovered 
several handy techniques. Skipped 
stitches can be prevented on Ultrasuede if 
you use the Schmetz Stretch 75/11 
needle (steel-blue color). I cut binding 
trim on the crosswise rather than the 
bias grain, and to make sure my strips are 
even, I use masking tape on the wrong 
side as a guide. Sometimes I combine two 
or more tape widths for odd sizes. It’s 
easier if you cut only one section of a 
double-faced Ultrasuede belt accurately. 
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You can fuse it to a slightly larger piece 
of Ultrasuede, topstitch, and then trim 
off the excess. 

I like to use Facile for suits that 
combine a soft, drapey skirt with a more 
tailored jacket. I underline the major 
jacket pieces by fusing Easy-Knit right to 
them to provide a little more body. Be 
sure to preshrink the Easy-Knit in warm 
water, and dry it flat or hung. Voild! 
Flow and fit with the same fabric. 

—Alida Macor, Martinsville, NJ 


Thread nap again 

Doing all hand stitching with the nap of 
the thread down from the needle will 
result in fewer tangles and knots, less 
untwisting and abrasion, and a better 
appearance because the thread nap will 
react uniformly to light rays, as 
Elizabeth Rhodes explained in Threads, 
No. 12, page 4. However, it’s not always 
easy to figure out how the nap goes on 
some threads. 

You can test wool for direction of nap 
by drawing the strand up and down 
between thumb and forefinger. The 
beginning of the smooth pass is the end 
that should go in the needle, with the 
waste knot at the other end. 

Unfortunately, sense of touch doesn’t 
work on all fibers. Filaments—man-made 
or silkworm-made—aren’'t a problem, 
because they are single, continuous 
strands without nap, but other threads 
can be tricky. The best way I know to find 
the nap on these fibers is to compare 
two freshly cut ends of the thread. One 
end is always more rounded and more 
tightly twisted than the other, which 
tends to splay outward, as shown below. 
If the difference isn’t obvious, gently blow 
on the two ends. The rounded end is the 
top of the nap-down end and should enter 
the eye of the needle. 

—Bee Borssuck, Scottsdale, AZ 
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Clothing care 

You can extend the life of your 
natural-fiber garments and save on 
expensive dry cleaning if you practice 

a few simple preventive measures. In 
the winter, wear T-shirts under sweaters 
and silk blouses, and cotton bloomers 
or long underwear under wool pants to 
save on washings and pressings. Always 
wear cottons for really dirty work. Use 
underarm guards made of 100% cotton 
only (sheet material is good), and 

avoid antiperspirants. Use stick 
deodorants lightly, and keep cosmetics 
away from clothes. 

Spot-clean immediately, or at least 
the same day; and never press spots, 
especially perspiration, since heat will 
set them. Don’t leave pins in clothing; 
they will rust in humid weather. Above 
all, buy a new iron and use it only for 
nonsteam ironing. No matter how well 
you care for your steam iron, it will 
eventually drop a fleck of residue on 
your best silk blouse and ruin 
it forever. 

—Susan Herrmann, Damascus, OH 


Weaving with textured yarn 
I thoroughly enjoy weaving with novelty 
yarns, but the texture that makes them so 
attractive can also be a major problem. 
Because they catch on the heddles and 
drag on the base of the reed, the slubs 
in the yarn make it difficult to advance 
the warp and can cause problems when 
you beat the weft in place. However, if 
you raise all the harnesses on your jack 
loom when you advance the warp, it can 
travel from the back to the front beams 
horizontally, through the center 

of the reed, which will allow it to 
advance smoothly. 

I use the same principle while weaving. 
For a plain weave in twill threading, I 
raise all the harnesses and then allow 
harnesses 1 and 3 to drop, giving the shed. 
I throw the weft shot and then raise all 
the harnesses and beat with them in the 
up position. I return the reed to the 
weaving position and allow harnesses 
2 and 4 to drop for the next shed. I find 
that I can produce a much more even 
fabric with novelty yarns if I always 
beat with all harnesses up. Once you get 
the rhythm, it goes very quickly. 

—Lella Hamilton, Gig Harbor, WA 


Do you have a tap for a handy way of 
working, a useful trick, some good advice, 
or a source for hard-to-find equipment 

or materials that you’d like to share with 
others? We'll pay $25 for each item we 
publish. Send details, photos, or sketches 
(we'll redraw them) to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 
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The Machine Knitters’ 
Guide 


Six Times 
a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 
ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and 
patterns that relate to all makes of knitting 
machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer 
or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to keep you 
abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and 
what's been updated. 


U.S.- 1 year * © $16.50 2 years © * $30.00 
Canada- 1 year © * $20.00 2 years « ¢ $38.00 


sles! 


LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 
OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ........... 80 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors......... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 30 colors......... .80 
Charmeuse, 22 colors............. .80 
Taffeta, 14 colors ................. .80 
Silk Organza, 5colors............. 30 
Chinese Dupionni, 26 colors....... .80 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors ...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe ............. .30 
Silk Matelasse, 16 colors.......... .60 
Peau de Soie, 8colors............. .40 
Antique Jacquard, 13 colors....... 80 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 26 colors 1.60 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............... .80 
Crepe Georgette, 5 colors................. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 10 patterns, 35 colors... 1.60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints......... 80 | 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
4 Ply Double Crepe, 6colors.............. .30 
Silk Tweed Suiting, 6 colors.............. .80 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 5colors ......... 0... cece ee .20 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors................ .80 


Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail « ¢ $20.00 
1 year Air Mail ¢ ¢ $37.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


| THIS IS APARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! | 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


For Subscriptions or more in formation write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH 
Vashon,WA 98070 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 |_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS |! 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L] 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 
THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 
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: Lois Ericson 


manipulate/create 
textured surfaces from 
ordinary materials 


224 pages, 200 photos, 
16 pages of color $21.95 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Fabrics...Reconstructed $13.95 
176 pages, 80 photos...each an 
example of fabric manipulation 
Design & Sew It Yourself $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 





>» # 
, Belts...Waisted Sculpture $14.95 
j T An idea book of more than 50 belts 
Print It Yourself $6.95 
é Fabric Painting 
- a . ; Ask for these titles at fabric stores or send 


Check or money order to: 
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A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
DEPT. 7. BOX 78, WHONNOCK, B.C., CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples 34.00 


Lois Ericson 
Box 1680 
Tahoe City, CA 95730 


Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. | 





Include $2.50 postage & handling (1-3 
books). Canadian orders, use postal money 
order only. CA residents, add 6%. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS eee ie acne 


(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. | 
Berkeley, CA 94702 | 


WORKSHOPS-SEW TAHOE JUNE ’88 
Send SASE for information. 
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From Homage to Amanda: 200 Years of American Quilts, “Mariner’s Compass,” c. 1840-1860, 





77 in. x 94 in. (Photo courtesy of R K Press, San Francisco: Sharon Risedorph and Lynn Kellner) 


Traveling quilt collection 
When the quilt exhibit, Homage to 
Amanda: 200 Years of American Quilts, 
came to the Historical Museum of 
Southern Florida in Miami, it was also a 
homage to the quilters who raised 
thousands of dollars to pay the exhibition 
fee and found a site that met the 
stringent qualifications of the 
Smithsonian Institution for its traveling 
exhibits. “We were looking for something 
that would educate the community 
about the heritage and craft of quilts,” 
said Barbara Hahl, president of the 
West Broward Quilter’s Guild, whose 
members spearheaded the project with 
funds from their annual quilt show. 
Homage to Amanda is from the 
personal collection of the late Edwin 
Binney III, a Harvard professor and 
patron of the arts, and Gail Binney- 
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Winslow, his ballerina-artist daughter. 
“My father showed me the quilt made by 
my great-great-great grandmother, 
Amanda Davisson, and I just bonded with 
it instantly,” Gail recalled. “I knew I 
wanted to be involved with quilts from 
then on.” 

Never having sewn, Gail didn’t consider 
making quilts, but opened an antique- 
quilt shop in San Diego. Soon, however, 
she was pricked by the quilter’s needle, 
and in just eight years has become a 
serious quilter. After they discovered their 
mutual passion for quilt-art, she and 
her father, who died in August of 1986, 
had taken to giving each other rare and 
valuable quilts for Christmas and 
birthdays. That was how their collection 
developed. “We didn’t want a collection 
that was just visually beautiful,” said 
Gail. “We tried to make it a visual 


education of the development of 
American quilts.” 

The 45-piece quilt show opens with 
Gail’s small quilt, “With Hearts and 
Hands—Homage to Amanda.” Also 
included is the pre-Civil War “Mariner’s 
Compass,” shown at left. The finale is a 
blue-and-white pieced-and-appliquéd 
cotton quilt that Gail made and 
dedicated to the people of Cape Cod, 
where she now lives. 

Homage to Amanda, which was 
organized by the San Diego Museum of Art 
and the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES), 
finished its three-year tour at the 
Cedar Rapids (IA) Museum of Art on 
January 10. A catalog of the exhibit 
is available for $18.95 plus $1.75 
shipping from The Quilt Digest Press, 
Dept. 61, 955 Fourteenth St., San 
Francisco, CA 94114. —Kathleen Turner 


Turner is a freelance writer and seamstress 
in Miami, FL. 


Young Americans 

The American Craft Council is sponsoring 

a competition for craftspeople between 
the ages of 18 and 30. Three entries 

may be submitted (six slides) by Feb. 1, 
and the work must be available to travel 
for two years. Fiber artist Nance O’Banion 
is on the five-member selection 
committee. The exhibition opens in 
September. For more information, write 
Young Americans, American Craft Museum, 
40 W. 53rd St., New York, NY 10019. 


Asian import issues 
“Ninety-five hundred dozen China T’s 
are sitting on the dock, and I can’t 
access them until after January first,” 
says Julie T. Chiya, vice president 

of Sansei, the U.S. distributor for Coral 
Brand T-Shirts, which wholesales to 
silk-screen-arts businesses in Hawaii. 
When quotas are full for the year, 
companies with merchandise en route 
or on the dock must wait until the 
following year to request their supplies. 
Without T-shirts or yardage, these 
companies have nothing on which to 
print and nothing to sell. Many have 
already gone out of business, with the 
remainder seriously concerned about the 
future of their operations. 

As close to Japan as to the mainland 
U.S., Hawaii holds a unique position 
regarding Asian import issues. For 
silk-screen-arts businesses in the islands, 
Asia is the main source of quality wholesale 
clothing and yardage for printing. Ata 
meeting following a seminar series at 
Temari Center for Asian and Pacific 
Fibers in October of 1986, arts-business 
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HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
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NEW Aa eet nesta 


A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 
YOU TO CUTeSEWe OVERCAST- IN ONE OPERATION 
TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR Zig-Zag Household Sewing Machine to 
simulate factory style OVERCASTING AND OVERLOCKING, GIVING you that professional 
sewn finish, without INVESTING HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS in a mutti-spool serger 


MINI SERGER attaches very easily in place of the pressure foot on “FITS ALL 


your own machine. SIMPLE instructions included. 
Check your machine for LOW, || _. SEND FOR FREE __ 
HIGH or SLANT presser bar. INFORMATION 


Distance to presser foot screw. | YES! Send me DLOW, COHIGH, 
(presser foot lowered.} 
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CISLANT, Bar MINI SERGER Cutter | Comparable 
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if you Can sew a dress, you can- 
Z4)) MAKE YOUROWN SHOE S 
and Sandals 


and Slippers 
and Handbags 


=~ Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


Te. This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
c lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 


= 


—s Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
(oat new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 


aes Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders —_ filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 


1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA.., “2 eg 
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Minnesota Quilters Annual Show 
Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota 





ois June 3-5, 1988 
Workshops and lectures by national teachers 
Merchant Mall, Small Quilt Auction, Banquet 


For more information send 39 cents postage to: 





Jeanne Tanamachi 
1887 Pleasant Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55113 




















Learn to love your 
sewing machine! 


11 chapters, 36 lessons, 176 pages: 

| machine applique and embroidery, 

| quilting, shadow work, cutwork, 

| lacemaking, needleweaving, garments, 
gifts, accessories; and more! 





This book is a “must buy" for every Bernina 
owner and for anyone who works with sewing 
machines--the designs are terrific, the ideas are 
innovative, the instructions easy to follow, and 
the lessons leave you open to go on and ex- 
plore more on your own. 


--Debbie Casteel, Aardvark Territorial Enter prize 
Send $11.95 postpaid or send stamped 
addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. 
Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs 
PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
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and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1988 sample package—$5.00 
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leaders discussed the impact of present 
and pending legislation restricting Asian 
imports into the U.S., including Hawaii. 

The illogic of the situation, which is 
much the same today, was pointed out by 
several business owners who maintain 
that goods similar to those they have been 
importing from Japan, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong are simply not available from 
U.S. manufacturers. Sanford and Claire 
Ariyoshi, owners of Images of You, have 
had a hard time dealing with mainland 
mills. “They act like ‘Who are you?’ If you 
don’t order x amount every month, 
forget it; or if you can’t afford a custom 
color for over two thousand pieces, 
forget it. We now work with one mill on 
the mainland that does special colors 
and custom sizes and is willing to do more 
to get more business, but they’re 
younger, different from most of the other 
mills, and we’ve built up our 
relationship with them over many years.” 

The problem is also one of production. 
Hanes, they say, is cutting back 30% for 
Hawaii because the company can’t fill 
its orders. “If the demand is already 
greater than what American mills can 
provide,” they ask, “what is the point of 
restricting our other sources?” 

The large minimums required by U.S. 
mills is contrasted sharply by the 


Mending and altering: 

An act of love 

Some people like clothes for reasons 
that go beyond style, fabric, color, and 
fit—because “it’s been around the world 
with me” or “it was my mother’s” —and 
they want to keep wearing them for 
sentimental reasons. The garments 
have anima. 

A couple of years ago I was given a 
Scottish-wool suit that had been 
custom-made for a distant relative who 
had recently died. I knew that it must 
have been her favorite suit because of 
the alterations and mends I found on it. 
But it still looked lovely and was in 
excellent condition. She was a portly 
woman whose shoulder width was 
similar to mine, but that was where the 
similarity ended. 

Remaking the suit was a kind of 
religious experience. It took forever to get 
started. The suit was frumpy-looking on 
me. It sat on my body like a big plaid bag, 
and later it sat on my Childaw dress 
form for months. One day I boldly cut it 
down from being double-breasted and 
trimmed away the collar. The result was a 
raw-edged, notchless, single-breasted 
collar. I decided I would have to use some 
sort of binding to refinish the edge. 
Maybe even a lace. 
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flexibility of many Asian operations: 
Suppliers in Hong Kong and Taiwan 
have a minimum order of only 30 
dozen; the U.S. mill’s average minimum 
is 200 dozen, a large difference for 
small companies. Says Grant Kagimoto, 
co-owner of Cane Haul Road, Ltd: “Who 
in the state could go to a mainland 
manufacturer? Whoever did, would be 
stuck with fifty thousand yards of one 
print. How many Aloha shirts would 
that be? At two yards each, twenty-five 
thousand of one style!” 

While Hawaii is isolated from the 
main market, the problem also affects 
mainland firms. Quality, variety in 
styles, colors, novelty knits and 
textures, and availability of 100% 
cotton products are all possible from 
Asian suppliers, but only with great 
difficulty from the mainland. 

Some Honolulu companies suggest 
that the state and federal government be 
more realistic about the problems the 
quotas are creating for small businesses. 
Textile imports are only about 2% of the 
total dollar imported. “Why,” they ask, 
“are textiles being targetted?” They 
believe Hawaii should have some 
allowance made for her unique position 
in the Pacific; her cultural and economic 
well-being are dependent on both the 


I hadn’t even begun to reduce the 
bust, take in the back, or alter the sleeves. 
The skirt was short and wide; I released 
the wide hem (luck) and removed the 
waistband. Not long after that, I 
received another gift from the same 
woman’s estate, a bag full of antique 
clothes, lace collars, and lace yardage. She 
had been a collector. I found some 
crocheted lace, not too old and in good 
condition, a perfect match for the suit. 
There were a few pieces of different 
lengths. I pinned them to the collar’s 
edge, and there they remained for several 
months. Then one day, determined to 
wear the suit to my Scottish friend’s 
wedding, I took out the lining, removed 
the sleeves, and did a major remake. My 
last step was to attach the lace around 
the collar. I found that the scallop sat 
better if I made a double layer. After 
sewing on the upper lace, I proceeded to 
attach the under layer. I had just 
enough to match each scallop. No cutting. 

The suit lives, I swear it. It is not 
really mine, though I wear it. Did it 
whisper to me, “Wait for the lace”? [ll 
never know for certain, but I think 
it did. —Rebecca Nebesar 


Nebesar is a frequent contributor to 
Threads magazine. 








U.S. mainland and Asia. A Hawaiian-based 
fashion group is lobbying against 

further import-restrictive federal 
legislation, but the American mill lobby 

is much larger than the Hawaiian fashion 
manufacturing industry. A further 

effect of U.S. quotas imposed on Asian 
imports is a similar retaliatory response 
from those countries. 

All the Hawaiian businesses maintain 
that the main problem with suppliers is 
quality. Small companies may not be 
able to keep afloat long enough to find 
alternate sources of supply. What’s the 
solution? To let the public know that if 
legislation restricting Asian textile 
imports is enacted (current problems stem 
from enforcing existing legislation), 
everyone will suffer. If American mills 
take the same stance that American 
automakers did 15 years ago, we’ll 
probably end up wearing mill-marketed 
clothing labeled “Made in the U.S.A.” that 
originated in Brazil or Taiwan. It isn’t 
that different from what’s already 
happening, but a major difference will 
be the elimination of small arts businesses 
that couldn’t afford to wait it out or 
couldn’t compete with the big mills in 
getting there faster. —Kathleen Rowley 


Rowley is a fiber artist in Honolulu, H1. 





Chilean arpilleras 
Crowded around tables in one-room 
workshops on the outskirts of Santiago, 
Chilean artists stitch out their hopes and 
sorrows and send them around the world. 
Since the 1973 coup, which replaced 
the democratically elected Chilean 
government with a military dictatorship, 
women from shanty towns meet to share 
their burdens and to tell the outside 
world of their hunger, housing shortages, 
missing family members, and of their 
strength and survival. Frowned on by 
authorities, the tapestries, or arpilleras, 
that they produce are quietly exported. 
A product of contemporary political 
unrest, the arpilleras are not without 
historical roots. In the 1960s Chilean 
cottage industry was producing brightly 
colored yarn embroideries of domestic 
scenes. But after 1973, with wool scarce 
and a 25% unemployment rate, women 
turned to fabric appliqué. Using rags and 
old clothes, they taught themselves a 
new craft they hoped would provide a 
source of badly needed income. The 
democratically run arpillera workshops 
have been sponsored since 1974 by the 
Vicaria de la Solidaridad, a human-rights 
advocacy group of the Catholic Church. 
The word arpillera is Spanish for 
burlap; it originally referred to the pieces 
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Sheila O'Hara, Oakland, California 


heila O’Hara is not an ordinary production 
weaver. Each one of her “productions” 


S takes on the epic proportions of a great 
Hollywood classic. 


Combining an AVL Compu-Dobby Loom | 


with a wry sense of humor and an expert 
weaving technique, the Japan-born Oakland, 
California textile artist has let her imagination 
guide her to the creation of large-scale tapes- 
tries that are a blend of fantasy and reality. 


O’Hara weaves with four layers of warp | 


employing a spectacular mix of multi-colored 
woolen rug yarns and metallic threads to 


Only My Palm Reader Knows for Sure, 
three-dimensional wallpiece with columns. 


produce works that have been hung in 
galleries, corporate offices, and homes 
throughout North America. 

“Most people think of a production weaver 
turnmg out hundreds of yards of fabric, but 
each one of my pieces may take up to three to 
four months.” 

“So investing inan AVL Loom was essen- 
tially a design decision rather than a time 
consideration.” 

“Before I got my Compu-Dobby, I was 
limited by the 16 pedals on my old loom and 


could only get four color combinations at 


once. What my AVL does is replace the old 
treadle system. I now have the equivalent 
of hundreds of treadles.” 


“In effect, I have an infinite range of colors 
and shapes at my command.” 

“The AVL Compu-Dobby System has given 
my productions a starring role on gallery walls 
around the country.” 


Sheila weaves on an AVL 60" Production Dobby Loom 
(left) equipped with a Compu-Dobby System (below). 
The standard AVL dobby head can be easily converted 
into a Compu-Dobby in less than fifteen minutes. 
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A candlelight vigil for executed political pris- 
oners. Many arpillera makers are members of 
the Association of Families of the Detained- 
Disappeared, who meet to help one another 
obtain information from authorities. 


of sacking to which the pictures are 

often stitched. Bits of fabric are cut in the 
shapes of houses or trees or landscape 
and pieced together to cover the backing. 
The figures in the foreground are often 
three-dimensional, with little rolled arms 
and heads and bodies coming out of a 
flat background. Simple decorative 
topstitching fills in details, and the 
whole thing (about 14 in. by 18 in.) is 
bordered by a fabric binding, blanket 
stitch, or colorful crocheted border. 

But what the arpilleras may lack in 
technical sophistication they more than 
make up for in their powerful sense of 
design, their strong colors, and their 
gripping subject matter. Small as the 
images are, they speak simply and 
movingly about particular events and 
the daily hardships of Chilean life. 

Some arpileras depict soup kitchens 
in which lines of people wait, clutching 
empty bowls. Others speak of resistance: 
leafleting, demonstrations for the 
disappeared, and candlelight vigils 
(photo above). We see the price of 
resistance in scenes of the arrest and 
detainment of family members. But other 
arpilleras are made in hope, depicting 
life as it should be, with thriving markets, 
good health care, happy children, and a 
peaceful countryside. 

The themes of the arpilleras are 
decided by the group as a whole, but for 
the most part each arpillera is the work 
of an individual. An older woman with 
failing eyesight might stuff and tie the 
heads for the figures or crochet the edging 
for the borders. Each piece is checked 
by a reviewer for both quality and content. 

When a group of arpilleras is 
complete, the work is collected and 
distributed internationally from the 
Vicaria to an informal network of 
organizations. As packages may be 
inspected and confiscated by the Chilean 
postal authorities, discretion is 
necessary. Sometimes the content is 
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coded; black birds to represent 
members of the military, or a red cloak 
symbolizing flowing blood. The works 
are unsigned to protect their makers. 

For several years, The Saltspring 
Island Voice of Women, located off the 
southern coast of British Columbia, has 
been importing arpilleras for exhibit and 
sale. Two members of this group recently 
visited Chile to better understand the 
arpuleras and the context in which 
they’re made. Sewing Dissent: Patterns of 
Resistance in Chile, an exhibit focusing 
on the arpilleras they collected, the 
workshops, and the women’s concerns 
about human rights in Chile, will run 
through March at the University of 
British Columbia Museum of Anthropology, 
6393 N.W. Marine Dr., Vancouver, BC 
V6T 1W5. —Sima Elizabeth Shefrin 


Shefrin, a writer and fabric artist in 
Vancouver, BC, curated the 44-piece 
arpillera exhibition at UBC. 


Navajo rugs: 
A changing aesthetic 
We like to think of the Navajos raising 
sheep, gathering herbs and minerals for 
dyeing wool, and setting up traditional 
upright looms in brush hogans, as they’ve 
been doing for centuries. And a great 
many of them still do. Their designs, 
however, stem from such disparate 
sources as Victorian England, the Arts and 
Crafts Movement, and the generic Plains 
Indian style of the turn of the century. 
The Navajos are remarkable for their 
ability to deal with new ideas. Weaving, 
probably learned from the Pueblos only 
after these people revolted against the 
Spanish in 1680, is a relatively new 
tradition for them. They embraced it as 
eagerly as they did Pueblo gods and myths. 
The Navajo blanket is basically a 
19th-century trade item that developed 
out of the one piece, off-the-shoulder 
dress that Navajo women had adopted from 
the Pueblos. It quickly became popular 
with other Indians—the Sioux of the 
Dakotas, for example, loved wearing the 
Navajo weavings, now known as “chief” 
blankets. These valuable weavings 
began to replace the buffalo robes worn by 
Plains peoples, who were suffering from 
the whites’ massive slaughter of buffalo. 
When the Navajos learned weaving from 
the Pueblos, they also took on assimilated 
Spanish traits. When forced to leave 
their homeland in 1864 and live for four 
years in the open-air prison in Bosque 
Redondo 300 miles away, they came in 
contact with the intricate, Spanish-style 
blankets of the Rio Grande Valley termed 
“Saltillo.” Soon they began to incorporate 
the serrated lines; small, sharply pointed 


triangles; and greater range of colors in 
their own blankets. After undergoing a 
brief transitional style, they started 
making intricate eye-dazzlers, using the 
great range of colors of the chemically 
dyed Germantown (PA) yarns that were 
given or traded in Bosque Redondo. 

At the end of the 19th century, the 
traders J. B. Moore and J. L. Hubbell of 
the Crystal and Ganado trading posts, 
respectively, affected the course of Navajo 
rugs: Moore introduced the Navajos to 
the Oriental designs of Turkish and 
Persian carpets, while Hubbell educated 
them to recent European aesthetic 
concepts. Moore’s role has been well 
documented, but the Arts and Crafts 
aesthetic that Hubbell brought to his 
weavers has yet to be understood. 

To understand this aesthetic, we must 
understand how one of the style’s 
originators, the bookish mid-19th-century 
English artist William Morris, who never 
even visited the U.S., could formulate a 
revolution in the decorative arts that 
changed the rugs Navajo women made 
on traditional looms in an isolated 
reservation in northeastern Arizona. 

Morris belonged to a group of English 
artists known as the Pre-Raphaelites, who 
felt that Renaissance art before Raphael 
was simpler, purer, and truer to the 
Christian gospel that they aimed to 
illustrate. In extreme reaction to 
the Industrial Revolution and the 
dehumanizing aspects of factory work, 
they placed a premium on the integrity 
of handmade objects that allowed people 
to be individuals and to be dignified 
through their work. Believing that 
everyone should learn a craft, Morris 
taught himself to weave. He convinced the 
women around him to undertake 
elaborate forms of embroidery that were 
inspired by medieval and Mid-Eastern 
textiles. He is remarkable for 
transforming the Gothic Revival into a 
theory of interior decoration and 
architecture known universally as the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, and sometimes 
in the U.S. as the Mission style. 
Important proponents included Gustave 
Stickley in Syracuse, NY; Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who built Prairie-style houses 
around Chicago; and the Greene 
brothers, who created elegant bungalows 
in Pasadena, CA. The Arts and Crafts 
style continued from the end of the 19th 
century to the early days of World War 
I, when its main publication, The 
Craftsman, ceased production after 14 
years of activity. 

William Morris’s ideas about rugs 
underscored his interest in fundamentals 
and simplicity. He subscribed to the 
ideal of truth to materials, believing each 
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material would naturally dictate a 

certain form of design. In a book of 
collected essays published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in 1893 and widely 
circulated in the U.S., Morris outlines 

his attitudes toward Persian carpets, 
which he thinks developed as a 

response to the nomadic life of tent 
dwellers. His statements apply equally 

to Navajo weavings, particularly the 
Ganado rugs, which appear to be derived 
from his injunctions. In keeping with such 
lives, Morris thinks the design should 

be “elementary in form, and suggestive. . . 
and the pattern should lie absolutely 

flat upon the ground. On the whole, in 
designing carpets the method of contrast 

is the best one to employ, and blue and 
red, quite frankly used, with white or 
very light outlines on a dark ground, and 
black or some very dark color on a light 
ground, are the main colors on which the 
designs should depend.” He goes on to 
counsel designers not to be afraid of “large 
patterns,” which he describes as “more 
restful to the eye than small ones.” 

The American Arts and Crafts style 
recognized a purer version of itself in 
American Indian art. An unsigned essay 
in The Craftsman, entitled “Indian 
Blankets, Baskets and Bowls: The 
Product of the Original Craftworkers of 
This Continent,” emphasizes this 
romantic attachment. The essay waxes 
supreme on the dignity of Indian art, 
which, it believes, has never succumbed to 
market demands or changing fashion—it 
views these works of art as existing in the 
same universal never-never land in 
which Morris and his fellow Gothic 
Revivalists placed medieval art. 

The writer does admit that certain 
younger weavers may have succumbed to 
the temptation to change, but he 





assures readers that older men and 
women “have held to their ancient 
religion and their ancient ways.” Ancient 
indeed! The traditions referred to are 
less than a century old and have been 
marked by constant inventiveness and 
change. In the second half of the 19th 
century, the Navajos developed a new 
style of rug almost every decade: They 
were changing their approaches as 
rapidly as advanced painters in Paris were 
innovating new styles. Their art was a 
true reflection of their lives, which were 
undergoing enormous transformations. 

Contrary to the idealistic notions 
promulgated by the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, white people did ask Indians 
to follow certain designs, and traders, 
including J. L. Hubbell and J. B. Moore, 
worked out strategies whereby their 
designs and concepts would be adopted 
by the Indians and become the norm. The 
Arts and Crafts ethos established a set 
of expectations that caused J. L. Hubbell 
to naturalize Navajo weavings and thus 
give the public “true” Navajo rugs. The 
Arts and Crafts Movement, with its 
emphasis on quality crafts, encouraged 
Hubbell, who hoped to eradicate the 
unfortunate system whereby Navajo 
weavers had been paid for their 
weavings by the pound and therefore had 
begun to create heavy, coarse weavings, 
using the brightly colored aniline dyes 
that they generally preferred. 

Hubbell came to the Navajo reservation 
in 1876, less than a decade after the 
Navajos returned from Bosque Redondo. 
He established his trading post in 1878 
and probably did not begin revitalizing 
Navajo rugs until the 1890s. His 1902 
catalog reproduces rugs in older 
styles, and he commissioned artists 
E. A. Burbank, Bertha Little, and 


The rug room at the Hubbell Trading Post. (Photo by Karen Bussolini) 
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A. Maratta in the years 1902-10 to make 
copies of rugs he liked. These 
reproductions in oil or watercolor were 
framed and hung in the rug room as 
models for Navajo women bringing in 
their own rugs to sell (photo below). 
Hubbell preferred red, gray, and 
black-and-white color schemes and 
simple designs. He favored spider-woman 
and open-cross designs, as well as 
moki-style striped blankets. 

The Ganado rug, which derived its 
name from the Hubbell Trading Post 
at Ganado, became popular in 
Arts and Crafts-style homes. More 
suitable than the complex eye-dazzlers of 
the late 19th century, the simple Ganado 
rug made a perfect companion to rectilinear, 
austere Mission-style pieces of furniture, 
and its color scheme both blended with 
the subdued palette of Craftsman’s 
bungalows and provided a lively contrast. 

The Ganado rug, then, was an elaborate 
and highly artificial construct that joined 
mid-19th-century Navajo rug designs 
with the market demands of an Arts and 
Crafts public, which wanted to live in 
truth and beauty, in houses filled with 
natural woods and handwoven fibers 
that would serve as refuges from the 
industrialized world. 

When one looks at Martha Yazzie’s 
contemporary rug on page 27 of this issue, 
one sees a descendant of the Arts and 
Crafts ethos. This rug is part of a precious 
and extremely refined style that 
prescribes all colors to be natural—a trend 
that began in the teens of this century 
and goes even further today. All dyes 
must come from the Navajo reservation; 
the rug must be tightly woven of finely 
spun yarns, more tightly woven in fact 
than most of the finest extant 19th- 
century examples. The style is a synthesis 
of Pan-Indian ideas that developed in the 
teens and twenties of this century. At 
that time, members of various tribes 
recognized a common bond of being 
American Indians, and they began to 
create a commercially viable vocabulary 
of forms that drew on their identity. 
Yazzie’s rug, a trade item like all other 
Navajo rugs, is a beautiful union of shapes 
and symbols that were taken from 
Plains beadwork, Pendleton blankets, 
Turkish and Persian rugs, Arts and 
Crafts attitudes, and traditional Navajo 
weavings. It is a sophisticated creation 
that weaves together the many different 
traditions that now make up the public 
face of the Navajo. —Dr. Robert Hobbs 


Dr. Hobbs’s most recent book 1s Edward 
Hopper (1987), published by Abrams in 
conjunction with the National Museum 
of American Art. 
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“Coat” is a limited-edition silk screen on cotton canvas with hand-painting by Jun Kaneko, 


artist-n-residence in 1980 at The Fabric Workshop in Philadelphia. 


The Fabric Workshop 

At The Fabric Workshop, sculptor 

Louise Nevelson designed 65 costumes for 
the St. Louis Opera Company, artist Red 
Grooms encased folding chairs in 
slipcovers printed with a likeness of 

Rita Hayworth dressed as Queen Nefertiti, 
and ceramist Betty Woodman created 

an entire dining environment, including 
what her 60 guests wore and ate. 

Founded in Philadelphia 11 years ago, 
the workshop is a nonprofit experimental- 
design laboratory where artists, most of 
whom have never worked with textiles, 
learn to apply their creativity to the silk 
screen. Artists and student apprentices, 
working with master printers, sewers, 
and colorists, have produced extraordinary 
contemporary textiles. The one restriction 
imposed on the fabric-as-art projects is 
that they have a practical purpose. 

The workshop’s founder, printmaker 
Marion (Kippy) Stroud, gave volunteer silk- 
screen demonstrations to disadvantaged 
children from the Philadelphia school 
system. Bored with working on T-shirts, 
they set up a small fabric table in a dental 
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office and experimented. Eventually 
they stitched their work into a quilt and 
sent it to Nancy Hanks, former head of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. A 
series of state and national grants later 
enabled the workshop to branch off from 
these tentative beginnings. 

Students continue to be an important 
aspect of the workshop’s educational 
efforts. About 12 to 15 residencies are 
open each year. An equal number of well- 
known artists are invited. Participants 
are chosen by an advisory committee, 
including Anne d’Harnoncourt, director 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art; 

J. Patterson Sims, associate curator of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; and 
Diane Perry Vanderlip, 20th-century 
curator at the Denver Art Museum. 

Artists who are interested in applying 
submit a proposal and slides of their work 
to the committee. Those chosen receive 
an honorarium, transportation expenses, 
lodging in Philadelphia, supplies, and 
the services of a skilled staff. Most 
residencies are one to three weeks long. 
Although artists take their work with 


Memories of childhood 

The child’s handkerchief pictured at 
right is from a group of antique 
garments and toys made for children 
that was on display at the Textile Arts 
Gallery in Santa Fe, NM, through 
January 17. According to Mary Hunt 
Kahlenberg, former curator of textiles 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
who opened the gallery this past 
summer, these roller-printed cotton 
handkerchiefs were made between 1780 


them at the end of the residency, any 
income from future sales of their projects 
is used to fund successive artists. 

Besides working with the guest artist 
and master printer on the production of 
the artist’s work, student apprentices 
create their own projects. Unlike the 
artists-in-residence, most of the 
approximately 35 students who serve 
apprenticeships each year have had 
textile experience. At the workshop, 
however, they’re exposed to the exact 
printing standards of an industrial process. 
“In school you can be experimenting 
and experimenting,” Stroud says, “but 
here you have to get it right because it 
has to be commercially viable.” 

Although artists usually arrive with 
an idea in mind, the staff often has to 
devise new printing and finishing 
techniques for the concept to be realized 
on pigskin perhaps, or on industrial 
felt. But this staff relishes the challenge, 
and the projects on display at The 
Fabric Workshop reflect their expertise. 
Items available for sale include yardage 
($18/yd. to $55/yd.) clothing, tote bags, 
umbrellas, scarves, and towels. 

Exhibitions of art from The Fabric 
Workshop have been displayed at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art and 
other prominent museums. Stroud admits 
that she never could have conceived 
that the workshop would grow in as many 
directions as it has. On February 29 it 
will be moving from 1133 Arch St. to 
larger quarters with more exhibition 
space for the permanent collection and 
current work. “Additional studio space,” 
says Stroud, “opens the possibility of 
papermaking, more dye work, and 
advanced photographic techniques, as well 
as room for more apprentices.” 

A 26-page color catalog of the 
collection is available for $9.95 
(shipping included). For information, 
call or write The Fabric Workshop, 

1100 Vine St., Philadelphia, PA 19107; 
(215) 568-0858. —Kathleen McCann 


McCann ts a free-lance writer in 
Bryn Mawr, PA. 


and 1830, probably as learning tools 
that children could carry to school, 
tucked away in their pockets. 

Asian, South American, and European 
textiles from the permanent collection 
will be on view through May. A lovely 
24-page catalog of the first exhibit, 
Auspicious Beginnings: Textiles with Bird 
Imagery from 200 B.C. to 1900, is 
available for $15 plus $1 postage from the 
Textile Arts Gallery, 1571 Canyon Rd., 
Santa Fe, NM 87501; (505) 983-9780. 
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Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 
from list prices. Colorcraft and cushing dyes, 
too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with first 


_ purchase. 
PIII I II HH HH HAIDA ISIS AAS AAAS ASIAACACACA AH 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 


Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-Y ARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 





Under Orders 
$60.00 Over Bolt 


priced by the yard in dollars) _ Price $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” $9.05 $7.70 $7.10 
Crepe de Chine 8 mm 36” 6.41 5.45 4.80 
Crepe de Chine 45” 14 mm 6.70 5.70 5.45 
Crepe de Chine 16 mm 45” 7.47 6.35 5.80 
Crepe de Chine 16 mm 36” 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 4.47 3.80 3.40 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 lb. 36”25mm 6.35 5.40 4.80 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 4.11 3.50 3,10 
Sitk Noil 44” 5.05 4.30 3.80 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45” 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Silk Habotral 

5 mm 45” 3.41 2.90 2.50 
8mm45” 4.25 3.61 3.00 
8mm 36” 3.41 2.90 2.50 
10mm 36” 3.94 3.35 2.95 
10mm 45” 4.95 4.20 3.75 
12 mm 45” 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Tussah 3A 42” 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah 3B 33” 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 36” 3.95 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 45” 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Tussah 3E 36” 6.30 5.36 4.85 
‘Tussah 3F 36” 6.52 5.55 4.95 
Silk Satin Charmeuse 45” 12.5 mm 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Satin 45” 12 mm 5,82 4.95 4.40 
Silk Chiffon 45” 4.56 3.90 3,35 
Silk Organza 42” 3.70 get 2,80 
Silk Gauze 3.5 mm 2.53 215 1,90 
Silk Shantung 54” 8.00 6.80 6.10 
Spun Silk Garberdine 36” Tdi = 6.61 5.95 
Silk Satin Twill 40” 14.5 mm 6.00 5.10 4.55 
Silk Satin Twill 57°* 13 mm 5223 4.45 3.95 
Silver Square Chiffon 45” 4.26 = 4.05 3.61 
Gold Chiffon 45” 8.05 6.85 6.17 
Metallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” 5.47 4.65 4.21 

Silk Scarves Our Orders 

All finished edges are hand-ralled Normal Over 

(Price per scarf) _ Price $60.00 


Crepe de Chine, 8 mm 

This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, optically 

very white, soft, beautiful drape. 
9”x 54” 


$3.82 $3.25 
5471 


12”x 60” 4.65 
35°%.35q 6.42 5.46 
Habotal, 8 mm, (China Silk) 
9x 45” 2:17 1.85 
9x 54 2.35 2.00 
12” x 60 3.17 2.70 
14” x 72 3.76 3.20 
30”x 30 3,88 3,30 
35” x 35 4.82 4.10 


Also Available - Swiss, Indian, Amertcan Cottons & 
Indian Silks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-2 








3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 Fitted thet: 
i Phone: 716-688-7100 
| Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. send $1.00 
. . for informative 

Name a if calalog to 
| Address Ve 
! 0) 44-457." 
I Se ee ee ee P.O. Box 22983—Dept. 19 
Honolulu. Hawall 96622 
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How a Navajo Weaver 


Makes a Rug 








Sheep, wool, and the loom 
are enmeshed in Martha Yazzie’s life 


by Karen Bussolini 


artha Yazzie is a young 
Navajo weaver living in 
| ; the Canyon de Chelly, in 
= £9) “ the Chinle region of north- 
eastern Arizona. Her mother and grand- 
mother were weavers, and Martha learned 
from them. “I used to lie around and watch 
what my mom was doing,” Martha recalls. 
“When she was teaching me, I got con- 
fused, so I just watched her do it.” Martha 
wove her first rug when she was eight. 

Today Martha, her husband Stanley, and 
their four children live in a log house that 
Stanley built near the rim of the canyon. 
Her grandfather, parents, brothers, sisters, 
and their children all live close by. In the 
summer, the Yazzies move down an an- 
cient, precipitous trail into the canyon to 
stay cool in their hogan. 

The sky is very big here, the landscape a 
composition in red rock—flat rimrock, free- 
standing spires, sheer canyon walls, petri- 
fied sand dunes, dirt—and cool green-blue 
sagebrush, yellow-flowered rabbitbrush, pi- 
fion pine, juniper, and scrub oak. Sunset 
brings rare color to the sky; summer storms 
bring sacred lightning, then rainbows. In 
some places you can see 50 miles away and 
1,000 feet down into the canyon. This is 
the region of Spider Rock, where, accord- 
ing to legend, spiders taught the Spider 
Woman to weave, and she then taught the 
Navajo. The landscape makes sense of Na- 
vajo rug designs, color, and use of space. 

Last summer, my husband and I and 
Dr. Robert Hobbs, who was also studying Na- 
vajo rugs, renewed our friendship with the 
Yazzies. We were invited to pitch our tents 
in the canyon and to live with the family so 
I could photograph the weaving of a rug. If 
I had wanted to learn to weave, as opposed 
to learning about weaving, it might have 
taken a year. As it was, we stayed a month. 
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Martha has several looms in her house. 
She always begins a new rug as soon as she 
finishes one. Weaving goes on between many 
other daily activities—child care, cooking, 
“sings,” visits with relatives, water fetch- 
ing, shopping—and often is dropped for 
days. Our presence both pressed Martha to 
weave for concentrated periods of time and 
relieved some of the pressures of child care 
and cooking. 

Sheep are an inextricable part of daily 
life. Martha’s extended family has a herd 
of 54 sheep and goats, protected by 6 work- 
ing dogs. The sheep are mixed breeds of all 
kinds and colors. They are tough, range- 
bred animals, able to forage on this arid 
land. Day and night, one is aware of their 
bleating, their feet padding by, their groan- 
ing, munching, belching. 

For the most part, the fleeces are a source 
of income, rather than raw material for 
weaving. Since high-quality commercially 
spun and cleaned yarn has become avail- 
able undyed, few weavers take on the time- 
consuming and finger-numbing task of spin- 
ning all their own yarn, though Martha 
and her family do spin warp and other spe- 
cialty yarns. Some fleeces are usually on 
hand for whoever wants to use them. Some- 
times the sheep are eaten. 

Just as Martha learned to weave by watch- 
ing her mother and grandmother, so her 
children hang around the loom watching 
her weave. Martha frequently works with 
the baby napping in her lap. Besides being 
involved in gathering dye plants, dyeing, 
and child care, Stanley built and rigged 
the loom. 

Navajo weaving looks simple, but most 
of the operations depend on a great deal of 
manual dexterity, strength, and a finely 
tuned awareness of yarn tension. Martha’s 
methods and motions seem casual and off- 


hand, almost playful. But even the sim- 
plest operation, such as beating down the 
weft with a wooden comb, would take a lot 
of practice for a beginner to master. Her 
fingers fly back and forth, pulling weft 
yarn through the shed by picking between 
warps, too fast for me to follow. Although 
’'m good with my hands, I'm all thumbs 
when Martha tries to teach me. 

I often ask Martha technical questions, 
such as, “How do you figure out how many 
warp threads you need?” Frequently she 
doesn’t understand the question, doesn’t 
understand why I ask it, or declines to an- 
swer. An outsider inquiring about a cul- 
ture’s secrets and not being answered can 
either give up in frustration or learn to 
look. I soon realize that, as she herself had 
done, I should just watch, and things would 
become clear to me. 


Pattern and color 

Navajo rugs are made in a number of dis- 
tinct geometric styles—Ganado, Crystal, Two 
Grey Hills, Wide Ruins—named for the re- 
gions where they originated. Some are pic- 
torial, showing the landscape, animals, or 
homestead, or representing yet-be-chai danc- 
ers. Like most weavers today, Martha chooses 
to work in any style that pleases her. Some- 
times she consults photos of rugs in books, 
but then she changes the patterns to suit 
her taste or the materials at hand, and she 
always uses her own colors. Enormous va- 
riety of hue is available (even unavoidable) 
with the subtle vegetal dyes. => 


Martha and Stanley Yazzte display the rug 
this article describes. The Burntwater pattern 
is a recent addition to the Navajo vocabulary. 
Some of the yarns are store-bought; some are 
spun from the family’s sheep. All the colors 
are dyed unth local plants and minerals. 
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The Burntwater pattern—For our demon- 
stration, Martha intends to weave a pat- 
tern called “Burntwater,” developed by a 
trader in the early 1980s (photo, page 27). 
It combines Ganado and Two Grey Hills 
motifs with vegetal-dyed yarns. The style 
is popular and sells well, so traders en- 
courage weavers to use it. 

The weavers’ relationship with the trad- 
ers was not always so benign. Martha re- 
calls that in her grandmother’s time, early 
in this century, rugs were sold by the pound, 
with no consideration for design or qual- 
ity. “Grandma used to bang the weft down 
so hard because the trading posts used to 
weigh the rug. People used to put a rug un- 
der the ground overnight to make it heavier. 
Now they just want it beautiful.” 

Martha designed this particular Burnt- 
water herself. Sometime earlier, she had 
made a sketch, put it on graph paper, and 
figured out how many warps she would 
need for that size rug, adjusting the pat- 
tern until it fit. She says, “I just learn by 
looking at it.” This is the second version of 
the design; it differs significantly from the 
first, of which she has a Polaroid photo. 
During the weaving, she refers to the Po- 
laroid, not to any drawing, diagram, or count. 

I suppose Martha’s design could be pre- 
cisely graphed and charted. But the genius 
of its creation cannot be logged; the exact 
rug cannot be duplicated with spirit intact. 
There is a living, vital quality to her weav- 
ing, which is very much a personal expres- 
sion. Her geometric designs are, in effect, 
hand-drawn and unmeasured. She counts 
only to find the center. Watching a com- 
plex design emerge line by line, I realize 
her “secret” is not technique, but seeing. 

The colors in Martha’s rug are a harmo- 
nious combination of purples, both light 
and dark, made from purple onions and ju- 
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niper berries. They remind me of the can- 
yon walls at dusk after a rainstorm. There’s 
a rusty earth color from red rock and juni- 
per berries; a light green, like dried grasses 
from sagebrush leaves with fresh walnut 
leaves; gray-green from fresh walnut leaves, 
white, like a lightning bolt from white clay; 
and a muted orange-rose from Brigham tea 
and wild-carrot root. 

These are all colors of and from the land- 
scape. Martha likes to place hues of closely 
related values next to each other, which 
makes the rug glow in almost any light. 
The hues appear to change as they interact 
with their neighbors. She uses white in 
every rug because “it brightens the colors.” 
Her sense of color seems to be intuitive. 
She says only, “I like colors that match.” 


Dyeing the yarns—As I was under time 
constrictions, Martha and Stanley had dyed 
the yarn before I arrived. Then, after Mar- 
tha finished weaving the rug, she and her 
family spent a day showing me how dyeing 
is done. This day also showed me in what a 
nice way the extended family works to- 
gether and exists as a whole. 

Martha and I had planned to set up a fire 
near a small pond some distance from the 
houses to boil dyes for one skein of store- 
bought yarn. At breakfast, a sister came in 
to announce that she and their brother, 
both weavers, had already started the fire 
and the water was ready. 

A bag with dried-up whole black walnut 
hulls that had been gathered in the can- 
yon appeared. Stanley and Martha’s broth- 
er pulverized about a quart and a half of 
these hulls and dropped them into about 
five gallons of boiling water. They boiled 
them furiously for about a half hour. The 
tannic acid in them made a mordant un- 
necessary. If the nuts had been fresh, they 
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Stout nails space two broomsticks the warp’s length apart. Martha 
winds the homespun warp in a figure eight between the sticks (left). 
Neat, she twines a heavy yarn around the warps where they loop over 
the sticks (above), to separate and space the warps. The twining be- 
comes the finished top and bottom edges of the rug. 


would have required half that time. If fresh 
leaves had been available, they might have 
been added for a greener brown. 

By the time the dye was ready, the whole 
family had gathered around, and more yarn 
appeared, plus more bags of dye plants. 
Someone opened a shopping bag of lichens 
and poured them into another bucket of 
boiling water. After 20 minutes, several 
skeins of yarn went into the bucket, to be 
stirred for about 15 minutes. This made a 
rich gold color. Then a handful and a half 
of pulverized wild-carrot root was added to 
the lichen dye and boiled for 20 minutes 
more, making an orangey-gold. Martha rinsed 
each skein in a dishpan of fresh water, 
shook out the loose dyestuff, and hung the 
skeins on the line to dry. 

By the end of the day, the clothesline 
was full of skeins of yarn in a wide assort- 
ment of colors (see photo, page 32). Noth- 
ing was measured exactly, but by eye. For- 
mulas and times were empirical. “To boil 
till I like the color” was the general rule. 
By sharing dye materials and effort, to- 
gether the family had produced an impres- 
sive array of beautifully muted colors. 


Warping the loom 
Martha’s loom frame consists of two paral- 
lel uprights with an upper and a lower 
crosspiece, all of heavy timber. The verti- 
cal warp is lashed between two horizontal 
sticks, which in turn are tied to the frame 
by a web of rope and a third, movable hori- 
zontal. The arrangement permits adjusting 
the tension and moving the work to a com- 
fortable height on the frame. It also means 
the warp is wound to the length and width 
of the finished piece. There’s no loom allow- 
ance at either end. 

Martha can set up anywhere to wind the 
warp. All that’s required is time to concen- 
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trate without people bumping the warp 
frame, two broomsticks or dowels (which 
constitute the warp frame), two poles to 
raise the warp frame off the ground, a ball 
of warp yarn, and a relatively flat surface 
on which to work. 

Martha uses a tapestry weave, which com- 
pletely covers the warp. Her warp is a thin, 
strong, one-ply yarn she makes by carding 
together equal parts of sheep fleece and 
goat hair, both from the family’s animals. 
The warp is under great tension, especially 
as the rug nears completion—sheep’s wool 
alone is not strong enough. A break in the 
warp yarn is a nuisance to fix, and even 
painful if the weaver’s hand is in the way 
when it lets go. 


Winding the warp—Stanley sets up for warp- 
ing by laying two straight 5-in.-dia. poles 
on the ground, spanning them with the 
pair of broomsticks. He makes sure every- 
thing is square and parallel. Then he ham- 
mers a large nail into each pole to keep the 
broomsticks the rug’s length apart. When 
stringing the warp for a large rug, Navajo 
weavers sit inside this temporary frame. 

With the free end of a ball of warp yarn, 
Martha ties a loop around one broomstick, 
placing the square knot where it will be 
covered by the weft. Martha thinks about 
the rug’s design while she is stringing the 
warp. For her, that first knot establishes 
the bottom. 

Martha strings the entire warp in one 
length of yarn, carrying the ball across 
from one stick to the other in a figure 
eight, over the stick toward the outside, 
then under it toward the inside. This crosses 
the warps in the middle, separating them 
into two sheds. She loops the yarn with 
one hand, keeping consistent tension with 


the other (see left-hand photo, facing page). 
She always makes sure there are no crossed 
threads or tangles. She ties the last warp 
thread to the other broomstick. 

Martha eyeballs the length of the yarn 
and the number of warps. Although she 
says she doesn’t worry too much about 
spacing until the winding is done, she works 
methodically and lays her loops on very 
regularly, about 18 per inch. 


Twining the warp—Next, she makes the fin- 
ished top and bottom edges of the rug by 
twining a heavy length of yarn around the 
warp loops along the broomsticks. The twin- 
ing separates the threads while it binds 
the warp together. It helps maintain the 
correct warp tension, and it determines 
the spacing. For the task, Martha had spun 
a tightly twisted three-ply sheep’s wool yarn. 
When twined through the warp, it held 
each pair about % in. apart. For a coarser 
weave, Martha would have used a heavier 
twining yarn. 

Martha starts twining the bottom edge of 
the warp and works from left to right. She 
measures off a piece of twining cord about 
two and a half times the width of the warp, 
doubles it, and ties an overhand knot near 
its center, making a short loop with two 
long, trailing ends. She puts one of the 
ends under the first warp thread and pulls 
it through until the knot is lodged tightly 
between the thread and the outside of the 
stick. Then she carries the ends of the 
twining cord alternately and tautly over 
and under all the warps along the broom- 
stick (see right-hand photo, facing page). 
As she goes, she slides each warp along the 
stick to rest against those already twined. 
At the end, she knots the ends of the twin- 
ing cord together. 


To keep the sheds separate, Martha loops 
a length of yarn through one shed, out the 
end, and in the other, as shown in the left- 
hand photo below. Some weavers insert 
two reeds instead, but Martha says reeds 
can be dislodged more easily than tied yarn. 

The twining and shed-keeping yarns will 
maintain order, so Martha slides the warps 
together along the sticks. She ties the loop 
and free ends of each twining cord together 
in a bow, forming a neat and secure bun- 
dle. Then she unhitches the sticks from 
their nails and slips the warp off. 


Binding the warp—Before the warp can be- 
come part of the fixed loom frame, it must 
be stretched to width and bound to the top 
and bottom beams. As movable beams, Mar- 
tha uses the same two broomsticks on which 
she wound the warp. 

Stanley hammers a pair of nails into each 
beam, the width of the finished rug apart 
(21 in.), and bends the nails over. Martha 
ties the end of each twining cord to a nail, 
stretching the twined edge to the full width. 
With a pencil she marks the center point 
and quarter point on the bottom beam. 
She counts 129 warps (meaning, in the 
Anglo way of reckoning, 129 pairs, or 258 
threads). She picks and pulls at the warps 
and the twining with her fingers to make 
sure that they are absolutely evenly spaced. 
Then she repeats the process on the other 
beam. She ends up with 6 pairs of warps 
per inch. 

At this point the warp is fastened to 
beams only by the ends of the twining 
cords. It needs to be bound evenly along 
its entire length. Any kind of heavy twine 
or yarn can be used; the binding must be 
strong enough to take a lot of tension, but 
it doesn’t remain part of the finished rug.=> 
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A loop of pink yarn maintains the warp cross 
(left). Along with the twined edges, it main- 
tains the warp’s highly ordered state. Now the 
warp can be taken off the broomstick beams. 
The warp becomes part of the loom by being 
bound to two crossbeams. The green binding 
cord (above) goes over the twining between 
every other pair of warp yarns. 
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Stanley (left) sets up the frame loom on the 
center beam of the brush hogan, in the dap- 
pled shade. He pulls on the pink yarn to open 
the upper shed, into which he inserts a thin 
cottonwood stick. The rope lacing at the top 
adjusts the tension. Three loops of wire con- 
nect the upper warp beam to the tensioning 
dowel. If Martha wants to weave indoors, the 
loom can easily be moved. Martha (above) 
makes the harness for the lower shed rod by 
pulling loops of red yarn out between the 
warps and sliding the loops onto a stick. 
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Martha bangs down the weft with her large 
wooden comb (left). The free end of the weft 
rises diagonally to the right. The batten turned 
on edge is what keeps the sheds opened wide 
enough for weaving. Above, all the colors in a 
row move in the same direction. When Martha 
leaves the work for a while, she tucks the work- 
ing ends into the shed. 
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Martha ties a green binding yarn around 
the bottom beam outside one of the nails. 
She wraps the binding tightly around the 
beam several times, capturing the loose 
ends of the twining cord. Keeping the bind- 
ing yarn very tight, she wraps it around 
the beam, over the twined edge, and be- 
tween every two pairs of warps, as shown 
in the right-hand photo on page 29. At the 
end of the beam, she wraps and secures 
the binding yarn. Then she prods the twined 
edge so it stands in a straight line along 
the top of the beam. She binds the warp to 
the top beam in the same manner, making 
sure it’s the same width on both beams. 


Setting up the loom 

Martha’s loom frame in the canyon is made 
from two 4-in.-dia. pifion-pine poles, with 
bark skinned off. The bottom crosspiece is 
a heavy board, the top is a pine log. It’s 
wired together so as to be absolutely rigid, 
but it’s also easy to disassemble and move. 

Stanley wires the loom to the center beam 
of their brush hogan, a framework of posts 
sunk into the ground and covered by oak 
and juniper branches with leaves intact— 
the only place to be outdoors and still es- 
cape the intense summer sun. Sometimes 
Martha prefers to weave inside the hogan. 
Stanley just disconnects the frame from 
the brush hogan’s beam, moves it into the 
hogan, and wires it to the rafters. 

The movable part of the loom—being es- 
sentially a highly ordered bunch of yarn 
strung between two sticks—can be taken 
off, rolled up, and carried anywhere. It is 
common for a weaver to have one loom 
frame inside the hogan or house and one 
outside attached to trees or inside a brush 
hogan. Then, if it’s rainy or cold, she can 
weave indoors. Summer is the thunder- 
storm season. Several times we had to stop 
work and cover the weaving or run to re- 
move the weaving and bring it to shelter. 

Stanley uses three loops of wire to at- 
tach the bottom beam to the lower cross- 
piece of the loom frame. He tightens the 
wire with pliers and tucks the loose ends 
out of the way. He wires the top beam to 
another dowel, which he laces to the upper 
crosspiece with rope, as shown in the top- 
left photo, facing page. The web of rope al- 
lows Martha to adjust the tension on the 
warps, which she does at least once a day. 
Stanley adjusts the apparatus so that the 
dowels, beams, and crosspieces are all par- 
allel and the warps are tight enough to be 
strummed like harp strings. 

The rest of Martha’s weaving tools are a 
large oak batten, 1% in. wide x % in. 
thick x 30 in. long, with a slight bend 
along its length and small notches carved 
in its edges to hold to the warps; narrower 
battens for tight work near the end of the 
rug; large and small wooden combs for 
pounding or pressing down the weft; sticks 
and reeds of many sizes, used to control 
the sheds and as battens, shuttles, and spin- 
dles; and a sacking needle for finishing. 
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Opening two sheds—The next step is to 
make the sheds openable. Stanley lifts a 
section of the pink yarn with its captured 
warps. This opens up a section of the upper 
shed, into which he slips a thin cotton- 
wood stick. He works from left to right un- 
til the stick lies all the way through this 
“stick shed,” always keeping it accessible. 

A stick-and-yarn harness, or heald, has 
to be constructed for the other shed. Pull- 
ing the pink yarn and the other set of cap- 
tured warps toward himself, an inch or so 
at a time as before, Stanley opens up the 
shed wide enough to insert the thin edge 
of Martha’s batten. Then he turns the bat- 
ten sideways, making the shed wide enough 
for Martha’s hand to fit inside. 

Martha runs a sturdy red yarn through 
the shed underneath the batten. With her 
left hand she holds a second cottonwood 
stick along the outside of the warps. Start- 
ing on the left and working to the right, 
she reaches between the first two warps 
pushed forward by the turned batten and 
pulls a few inches of the red yarn out of 
the shed. She twists the red yarn around 
her forefinger, then slips the loop over the 
end of the cottonwood stick. She continues 
across, deftly pulling loops of red yarn over 
the stick between each pair of warps, as 
shown in the top-right photo, facing page, 
until the entire length of the stick is loose- 
ly attached to every warp in the shed. She 
ties the last loop. 

With the batten removed, the harnessed 
warps fall to the back. When Martha pulls 
on the stick, those back warps come to the 
front again, creating the “pull shed.” As 
the harnesses are firmly fastened to the 
stick, but only loosely looped around the 
warps, the apparatus can be moved up the 
warp as weaving progresses. 


Installing edge bindings—Navajo rugs are 
distinguished from most other handwoven 
rugs by their edge bindings, or selvage cords. 
Although not considered part of the loom 
(as are the warps), the edge-binding cords 
must be installed before weaving begins. 
Martha measures off a length of the same 
three-ply yarn she had used to twine the 
warp, about a foot longer than twice the 
length of the rug. She ties the center of it 
around the bottom beam next to the outer- 
most warp, leaving the two long ends free. 
She rolls these cords between her palms, al- 
ways rolling away from herself and toward 
the outside edge of the loom. This makes a 
clockwise or an S-twisted two-ply cord. She 
then wraps the edge binding several times 
around the top beam, jamming the loose end 
under the wire. The cord is secure, yet easy 
to unhitch for tension adjustments. The 
loom is now prepared for tapestry weaving. 


Weaving 

With the loom thus strung, the warp threads 
fall in pairs, one to the back, one to the 
front. The first weaving step is to break up 
the pairs. This brings all the warps into the 


same plane and ensures that they will be 
hidden by the weft. The method is to hand- 
pick and weave two passes that are out of 
phase with regular weaving. Later, Martha 
repeats this step along the top beam to fin- 
ish the rug. Some weavers go back and 
forth twice, laying down four rows of weft 
at the beginning and end. 

Martha inserts the batten from right to 
left, in front of the first warp, behind the 
second and third, in front of the fourth 
and fifth, and so on, picking out two warp 
threads at a time. She turns the batten the 
wide way to form a shed. Working from left 
to right, she pulls the weft yarn through 
the shed below the batten, bangs the weft 
down with her wooden comb, turns the 
batten flat, and removes it. 

She reinserts the batten, this time pick- 
ing out the opposite set of warps (behind 
the first warp, in front of the second and 
third, behind the fourth and fifth). She 
loops the weft yarn loosely around the out- 
side forward warp and, working from right 
to left, pulls it through the shed. With the 
pairing of the warps thus broken up, regu- 
lar weaving can begin. 


Picking and pounding—Martha sits on a 
pad on the ground before her loom. As in 
other forms of tapestry weaving, the side 
facing her will be the back of the finished 
work. She rarely looks at the “front” side, 
except perhaps at the end of the day. She 
does not use a shuttle. Instead, she pushes 
the weft yarn into the end of the shed and 
draws it through with her fingers, picking 
between warps to pull it along. 

To use the stick shed, she moves the 
shed rod down so it lies next to the har- 
nessed stick of the pull shed, leaving a 
comfortable gap between the sticks and 
her weaving edge. This opens the stick shed 
just wide enough so she can insert the bat- 
ten’s narrow edge. But first she strums 
across the warps with the back of her fin- 
ger. This frees the wool fibers from one an- 
other and Keeps the warps from becoming 
entangled in the wrong shed. The batten 
inserted, she turns it (which takes some 
amount of effort, for now the warps are 
very tightly stretched), making space for 
the passage of yarn. 

Working from left to right, Martha quickly 
pulls through 5 in. to 7 in. of weft, keeping 
just the right tension. Pulling too tightly 
would pull the warps together, while pull- 
ing too loosely might leave loops in the 
weft on the other (front) side. She lays in 
the weft so that the loosely spun yarn cov- 
ers the warps and settles between them. 

Then, with her wooden comb she pounds 
the new yarn down into the weaving, work- 
ing from the bound end toward the free 
end, which she holds diagonally across the 
shed (see bottom-left photo, facing page). 
When working with one color all the way 
across, she pounds that thread all at once. 
If she has segments of several colors going, 
she weaves one color, pounds it down, 
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weaves the next, pounds it down. She ac- 
complishes this seemingly awkward se- 
quence with lightning speed. 

The yarn ends up hanging out the right 
end of the upper shed. Martha turns her 
batten and removes it, strums the warps, 
and pushes the shed rod up out of the way. 
She pulls the harnessed stick to open the 
lower shed, inserts and turns the batten, 
feeds the weft through, and bangs it down. 

Martha seldom puts her comb down, and 
her batten is always in the shed or in her 
hand. The batten also helps manage the 
weaving of the edge-binding cord. When 
opening the pull shed, Martha separates 
the left edge binding so that one strand 
passes in front of the batten and the other 
to the rear. On the right-hand side, both 
strands fall behind the batten. When in 
the stick shed, the opposite would be the 
case—left strands in back, right strands 
separated by the batten. 





Joining yarns—Martha weaves with man- 
ageably short pieces of weft yarn, which 
she always breaks from the ball by un- 
twisting slightly, then pulling. This leaves 
a tapered end, easily pounded down and 
hidden. The blunt end made by scissors 
would not be so easy to incorporate into 
the fabric of the rug, would form a lump, 
and might come unwoven. When she reaches 
the end of her piece of yarn, she feeds an- 
other length in from the other end of the 
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shed, overlapping the two by about 11 in. 
and pounding them into place. 

Martha never leaves a loose weft end at 
the edge of a rug, but folds it back on it- 
self. When ending a section of color, she 
tugs the weft yarn toward herself between 
two warps and breaks it off. When she uses 
many colors, her side of the work grows 
thick with tufts of broken yarn. 

Unlike a European tapestry weaver, Mar- 
tha works the weft completely across each 
row, adding and picking up colors as needed. 
She feeds each new color of yarn into the 
shed so it starts where she wants it to 
start, with no dangling end. When the col- 
ored section of a row ends, she pulls the 
trailing end out between pairs of warps 
with a downward tug, then lets it hang 
free. When several weft colors are in a line, 
every color is carried in the same direc- 
tion. Thus, each yarn is ready to be picked 
up where it’s needed in the next row. 

Where one color ends and another be- 
gins, both loop around the same warp. This 
forms a loose interlock (versus a hole if the 
colors were wrapped around adjacent warps) 
and stacks the yarns, forming distinctive 
saw-edged verticals. It also forms a slight 
ridge along vertical edges of design ele- 
ments because double the normal number 
of wefts are packed in there. 

Sometimes, despite the careful pounding 
down of each weft yarn, unevenness devel- 
ops along the working edge. A geometric 





pattern emphasizes irregularities if they’re 
allowed to remain. Especially when a hori- 
zontal design element is started, the base 
line has to be straight. Martha fixes the 
problem by weaving a weft across the low 
spots only, then back again in the opposite 
shed. This fills the gap and leaves her back 
in the right shed to continue weaving. 


Finishing weaving—The final two inches, 
Martha says, are “the hardest part.” The 
warps are under great tension. There’s lit- 
tle room for tools or fingers, and soon 
there'll be no room at all. As tight as she 
has packed the weft thus far, she must 
compress it even more tightly now, for there 
will inevitably be a gap after she wiggles 
the last weft through the last shed. She’ll 
tease the extra tightness into the gaps. 
The working edge has become uncom- 
fortably high. To lower the rug, Stanley 
loosens the tensioning rope and unfastens 
the bottom beam from the bottom cross- 
piece of the loom. He wraps the woven part 
of the rug around the crosspiece to the 
back and wires the loom together again. 
As the weaving gets tighter, Martha uses 
a smaller batten and comb. There’s no room 
to bang down the weft, so she presses it 
down as tightly as she can. She pushes the 
shed rods up as she works, but soon there’s 
just no room, so she removes the upper 
shed rod and instead uses a thin stick to 
pick out each warp. She removes the lower 
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edge-binding cord. 


Vegetal-dyed yarn hangs on the line to dry (facing page). These colors, 
from foreground to white post, are gray streaked with yellow from sage- 
brush, indigo, and cochineal; purple from cochineal; gold from wild 
carrots and lichens; beige-brown from walnut hulls; green-gold from 
sagebrush and walnut; clear gold from sagebrush with willd-carrot roots. 


shed rod and its harness. Eventually, even 
the smallest batten won't fit. 

She unties the edge-binding cord and 
lets it hang. To weave, she picks out each 
warp with a thin willow stick. First she 
weaves the top two rows as described earli- 
er, breaking up the pairs of warps. Then, 
using the reed as a batten, she weaves 
from the top down and the bottom up, 
working two rows of weft in a single shed 
(left-hand photo above). 

Since there’s no room for her fingers, 
she uses a reed as a Shuttle. She touches 
the yarn to her lips to wet it slightly so it 
will stick, runs it over a blunt end of the 
reed, and twists it around a few times. She 
can push the reed through only about 3 in. 
at a time, so she weaves the final parts of 
the border in many short sections. First 
she fills in the center, then the edges. 

Finally she can weave no more. There’s 
perhaps a 4-in. gap left between very tight 
and slightly irregular areas of weaving. With 
a heavy sacking needle, Martha scratches 
and pulls the surface of the last bit of 
weaving, rearranging the fibers to fill all 
the gaps. 


Finishing the rug—The weaving done, Mar- 
tha loosens the tension rope to remove the 
rug from the loom so she can tidy all the 
loose ends. She unwinds the green yarn 
binding the rug to its beams and cuts the 
edge-binding cord’s tie to the lower beam. 
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Martha uses a thin reed to pick out a shed, a few inches at a time (above). 
She weaves simultaneously from the top down and the bottom up, pack- 
ing the weft down tight with her smallest comb. Then, when there’s no 
more room to weave, she rearranges the fibers to fill in the gap. At 
right, she unties the rug from the loom and sews in the last 2 in. of the 


She sews in the last 2 in. of edge binding 
in the same pattern as she wove the rest of 
it (right-hand photo above). She ties the 
loose ends of the edge binding to the ends 
of the twined edge, forming small tassels 
at the rug’s corners. With scissors, she care- 
fully trims all the colored yarn ends stick- 
ing out of the rug’s working side. Now both 
sides of the rug appear to be identical. 
While the iron heats, Martha checks the 
rug for symmetry, folding it in half both 
ways. It could be ironed square if slightly 
off. With a smooth white sheet underneath 
it, she rubs both rug surfaces with a damp, 
soapy white cloth. She brushes the surface 
weftwise to get the loose fibers going in 
the same direction. Then she irons both 
sides of the rug with a damp pressing cloth, 
which presses loose fibers in, smooths tiny 
lumps, and gives the rug a harder surface. 
Ordinarily Martha would roll up the rug 
and take it to the Hubbell Trading Post in 
Ganado, about 70 miles away, to sell it to 
Bill Malone, the trader. Hubbell’s has sup- 
ported and encouraged Navajo weaving for 
over 100 years, and the best rugs are al- 
ways on display there. But this rug has a 
different fate. I get to take it home. a 


Karen Bussolinit of Greenwich, CT, 1s a 
writer-photographer specializing in crafts 
and architecture. See page 20 for Dr. Hobbs’s 
discussion of Hubbell and Navajo rug de- 
sign. All photos © 1986 by Karen Bussolini. 





Further reading 

Bennett, Noél, and Tiana Bighorse. 
Working with the Wool: How to Weave a 
Navajo Rug. Flagstaff, AZ: Northland 
Press, 1971. 

Provides step-by-step lessons in how 

to construct a loom, make tools, and 
weave a rug. 


Dedera, Don. Navajo Rugs: How to Find, 
Evaluate, Buy and Care for Them. 
Flagstaff, AZ: Northland Press, 1975. 
This book 1s an excellent history of 

the development of Navajo textiles, 
especially the influence of traders 

on rug design. 


Kent, Kate Peck. Navajo Weaving: 
Three Centuries of Change. Santa Fe: 
School of American Research Press, 
1985 (distributed by the University 
of Washington Press). 

Kent’s work is a scholarly historical 
study that contains stunning 
reproductions of rugs. 


Reichard, Gladys A. Navajo Shepherd 
and Weaver. Glorieta, NM: The Rio 
Grande Press, 1984. 

This book was originally published 
in 1936 by an anthropologist who 
had lived for four summers with a 
Navajo family of weavers. The author 
describes weaving processes as well 
as the attitudes and the way of life 
of the Navajo people in clear detail 
and with affection. These things 
have not changed so much in the 
past 50 years. 
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Getting Collars Straight 


The shape is all in the curve 


by Rebecca Nebesar 







S Ollars are like hats. And these 
j days collars are more like hats 
, than hats because people hardly 

“\-” wear hats anymore. Collars are 
now the closest that our clothes get to our 
faces. By their very proximity, collars have 
earned the distinguished honor of convey- 
ing clues to the world about who we are, 
what we do, and what our attitudes are. 
From the clerical collar of a priest, to the 
blue collar of a worker, to the ruff of a 
clown, collars have achieved a kind of per- 
manence and meaningfulness. 

The right collar can improve our looks. A 
collar can be a focal point for an entire 
garment, leading the eye to the face, and it 
can give that je ne sais quoi to an other- 
wise pedestrian design. 

Let’s face it, though; collars are tricky. 
After years of working with them, I think 
I’ve figured them out, but I admit that I’m 
still somewhat in awe of them. 

Collars are so closely wed to the shape 
and style of the neckline and the position 
of the neck relative to the body that it is 
impossible to understand them indepen- 
dently of these. For ease of comparison I’1] 
base my explanations exclusively on col- 
lars that fit high, round necklines and that 
meet at the center front on a body with an 
average neck and good posture. 


Collar basics 
The properties of fabric—bias stretch, flexi- 
bility, stiffness, and drape—are essential 
to the functioning and beauty of a collar. 
The ideal collar material would be a fabric 
that bends and stretches equally in all di- 
rections when we want it to and stays firm 
and stable when we want it to. Alas, there 
is no such fabric. But by layering fabrics 
and finagling with the grains (as in ply- 
wood) and by trimming, stretching, and 
taping, we can create a composite fabric 
that approaches the ideal. We can combine 
the desirable properties of two fabrics (such 
as wool and hair canvas) by fusing them 
(ideally with pad-stitching, less than ideally 
with heat-sensitive adhesives). We can also 
use twill tape to stabilize; bones and starch 
to rigidify; and pressing, steaming, and ham- 
mering to smooth and flatten. 

No amount of finagling will be enough, 
however, if the collar has edges of the wrong 
shape for the effect you're after, but a col- 
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lar’s edges aren't all created equal. The 
outer edges and points can be varied wide- 
ly without basically affecting how the col- 
lar will sit on the garment. The key to that 
is in the edge that attaches to the garment. 


The neckline edge—A collar always begins 
with a neckline. The neckline edge of the 
collar must be the same length as that of 
the garment, but there is a wide range of 
collar shapes. Some collars are neck-based, 
deriving their shapes from the shape of the 
neck. Others are body-based, deriving their 
shapes from the garment bodice. In the 
photos at right and on page 38 the neck- 
line edges of the pattern pieces are marked 
in purple, and roll lines are dotted. 

A collar’s neckline edge can be straight, 
convex (bowing out), or concave. A neck- 
based collar has a straight or convex neck- 
line edge because it is cylindrical or slight- 
ly cone-shaped, while a body-based collar 
has a concave, often nearly circular, neck- 
line edge because it is circular and flat. By 
varying the degree of curve, either convex 
or concave, you can control how the collar 
will rest in relation to the neck. 

A straight neckline edge forms a simple 
cylindrical collar—it is the shape for sim- 
ple bands and turtlenecks. The more con- 
vex the neckline edge is, the more the col- 
lar will hug the neck, as in a stand-up 
collar, or shirt collar. 

The more nearly circular the neckline on 
a body-based collar is, the flatter the collar 
will lie. Straightening out the neckline edge 
will force the collar to stand up (when at- 
tached to a round neckline), creating a 
fold, or roll, as it curves around the neck. 

A neck-based collar usually has an outer 
edge that is the same length as, or shorter 
than, the neckline edge. This holds the 
collar, and any roll it may have, close to 
the neck (top photos, facing page). A body- 
based collar has a long outer edge relative 
to the neckline edge. If it is shaped to 
stand and roll, the standing part of the col- 
lar always sits away from the neck at the 
roll line (bottom-left photo, facing page). 

If you want a collar that combines as- 
pects of both collar types—for example, a 
long outer edge and a high, close fit, as ina 
dress-shirt collar—you must cut the collar 
in two pieces: the stand (neck-based) and 
the fall (body-based), sewn together at the 


roll line. You can often achieve a more 
subtle fit, more flexibility in styling, anda 
more attractive layout for plaids or stripes 
when you cut collars in two pieces. 


The roll line—How is it that collars roll so 
beautifully on a curve? Fabric! So flexible. 
But what really does the trick is having the 
roll line on the bias. When a collar, an un- 
dercollar, or its interfacing is cut with as 
much bias as possible on the roll line, the 
collar will not buckle where it bends. The 
more bias in the roll line, the more grace- 
ful the roll. A roll line with a lot of bias is 
often supported with tape so it won't stretch 
too much. Many collars have some bias 
and some straight grain on the roll, which 
creates an inconsistent roll. You can com- 
pensate by cutting the interfacing and/or 
undercollar on a different grain. 

Because even all-bias nonwoven inter- 
facings tend to be stiffer than wovens, I 
prefer woven interfacings for collars. You 
can also enhance a good roll by cutting the 
upper collar slightly larger and easing it to 
the undercollar. 

But how do you know exactly where the 
collar will roll? The position of the roll line 
on a neck-based collar usually doesn’t de- 
pend on the shape of the collar. You can 
simply fold over the collar wherever you 
desire or let it roll as it will when the cen- 
ter-front opening folds back. But a body- 
based collar has a mind of its own. All else 





Rebecca Nebesar blossoms in a bed of collars. 
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Neck-based collars are derived from the shape of the neck. 


Stand-up collar Bias-cut straight collar 

















Body-based collars are derived from the shape of the bodice. 


Roll collar Flat collar 
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Sewing tips 


My sewing methods are what work for me, and they are sometimes at odds with 
traditional sewing etiquette. I don’t much believe in gadgets, and I think the sewing 
room needs more creativity and fewer rules. So, if it works, I do it, and if I can do 
it with what’s at hand, so much the better. 

The trickiest aspects of sewing a collar are making the points sharp—if there 
are points—controlling seam-allowance bulk, and connecting the often opposing 
curves of the neckline and collar. 

To get the points sharp, I sew around them with small stitches. I’ve never found 
it helpful to make a diagonal stitch or two across the point, as some people suggest, 
but I trim away enough of the seam allowance so it won't buckle when folded 
inside the point. Frequently this involves cutting away very close to the seam. I 
don’t like point turners; I can get most of the point out just by using my fingers. 
Then I use a pointed tool (I confess I use the tips of my scissors, but very gently) to 
work out the rest. When this fails, I use a pin to pull out the tip from the outside. 
Before turning, you could use a little glue or Fray-Check on the point to protect it 
from fraying during turning. Always be gentle. 

Controlling seam-allowance bulk means knowing where to clip, and people tend 
to overdo it. It’s often unnecessary to cut out actual V’s. They’re useful only on 
convex seam allowances. A simple slit is all that’s needed for concave seam 
allowances, and after trimming, even slits are often superfluous. If you stitch 
shoulder and center-back seams only as far as the neckline seam and not into the 
seam allowance, you'll get an automatic clipped effect at those points. 

Sewing a concave collar piece into a convex neckline requires understanding 
and care. Until you become familiar with what’s going on, be sure to trace your 
seamlines entirely and mark all notches and dots clearly. Remember that it’s the 
seamlines that match, not the edges of the seam allowances—they won't even come 
close. If you’re a beginner, hand-baste the seam before you machine-stitch. 

Where to put seam allowances is another common dilemma—press up, or down, 
or open? At one extreme, the flat collar, always clip the seam allowances, press 
down into the body neckline, and cover them with a facing or binding, which will 
be hidden by the collar. At the other extreme, the stand-up collar, trim or grade the 
seam allowances and press up into the collar. Press the seam allowances of all in- 
between collar styles either open or to one direction or the other, depending on how 
nearby the roll is. If it’s in the way, press down; if not, press up. —R.N. 





Drafting a flat collar 
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being equal, changing the curve of the neck- 
line edge will change where the roll line 
will be. An accurate and illuminating meth- 
od of establishing a curve for a body-based 
collar is described in “Making a body-based 
collar template” (facing page). 


Neck-based collars 

Simple band collars are rectangular and 
stand up but do not follow the shape of the 
neck. With a straight neckline edge and a 
straight outer edge equal in length or just 
slightly longer, the straight collar cut on 
the bias, shown at top right on page 35, is 
a wide variation on a band collar. It usually 
folds over upon itself to hide the neckline 
seam. When cut with a longer outer edge 
and much wider than the neck is long, the 
result is a simple cowl. There are many 
variations of cowl collars, mostly based on 
enlarged necklines. 

The stand-up collar, shown at top left on 
page 35, has a convex neckline edge so it 
can taper in to follow the shape of the neck. 
A quick, adequate method of drafting this 
type of collar is to attach a 25-in.-long to 
30-in.-long string to a pencil, and using 
this as a compass, to draw an arc the de- 
sired length for the neckline edge. Then 
you shorten the string to draw the outer 
edge parallel to, and inside, the first arc. 
The distance between the two arcs is the 
desired height of the stand. You can refine 
the shape a bit by flattening the curve an 
inch or so on either side of where it meets 
the shoulder line and dropping it about ¥% in. 
at the center front. Metal or plastic bones 
often are sewn into casings on the under- 
collar side to keep the stand-up collar stand- 
ing. There are also delicate thread-covered 
wires available for this purpose—especially 
nice for lace collars. Some loseness, or ease, 
is desirable in the fit, particularly for a 
man with a prominent Adam’s apple. 


Body-based collars 

Flat collars and other body-based collars 
are easy to derive from basic bodice pat- 
tern pieces. To make a collar that doesn’t 
roll up the neck, as in the photo at bottom 
right on page 35, lay the front and back 
bodice pattern pieces together along the 
shoulder, overlapping them about % in. at 
the armhole, as shown in the drawing at 
left. Draw a curved line in the desired shape 
of the collar the distance from the neck- 
line that you want the width of the collar 
to be. This is your pattern, without seam 
allowances, for half the collar. Folding out 
a narrow wedge at the shoulder is essen- 
tial. Without it, when the collar is sewn to 
the neckline edge, pressing the seam allow- 
ances down will force up a slight roll that 
will draw in the collar enough to cause it 
to ripple. Taking out the wedge flattens 
the collar’s neckline edge just sufficiently 
to eliminate the ripple. The relationship 
between roll and straightening the neck- 
line of the flat collar is the basis for the 
template described on the facing page. => 
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Making a body-based collar template 


Most untailored one-piece collars can be 
easily derived from basic front and back 
bodice patterns at the area around the 
neckline opening. You begin by making a 
template, using the bodice pieces as a 
base. Lay the pattern pieces together 
flat, attaching them at the shoulder 
seams. The template outline is simply 

a curve running from center front to 
center back, parallel to the neckline 
and a shoulder’s width away, as shown 
in the left-hand drawing below. If you 
trace this shape onto paper or oaktag, 
you're on your way. 

Here’s how it works: Most collars 
equal the neckline edge in length but vary 
in curvature, width, and outer-edge 
length. The template permits you to 
manipulate the variables without 
changing the length of the neckline edge. 
You cut across the template and overlap 
the cut edges, pivoting at the neckline, 
thereby reducing the length of the outer 
edge and changing the curve of the 
neckline. With one template you can 
make all the patterns shown in the right- 
hand drawing below and all the 
patterns in between. 

There is no absolutely correct way to 
make a template—I make mine by dividing 
the neckline edge into approximately 
equal sections, each about 1 in. long, with 
the center front and back as the end 
points and the shoulder point as one of 
the divisions. For my neckline, this 
works out to four sections in front and 
three in back. Then I extend the center- 
front and center-back lines until they 
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Rebecca Nebesar’s collar template is held fleai- 
_ bly together along the neckline edge with but- 
ton thread. She overlaps the wedges and tapes 
them i the shape she wants. 
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meet (see drawing at left, below) and 
draw lines radiating from that point to the 
outer edge of the template arc, through 
the divisions on the neckline edge. 

For a paper template that I’m using 
only once or twice, I fold out wedges along 
the lines. For a permanent template, I 
use oaktag. I number the sections and cut 
them out. Next, I secure the neckline 
edge with button and carpet thread 
attached with masking tape, as shown 
in the photo below. Then, instead of 
folding out wedges, I just overlap the 
sections. Because of the thread, the 
neckline edge is always flexible and the 
correct length. As a final refinement, I 
add a bit of clear Con-Tact paper along 
the outside of the template so I can tape it 
closed and pull the tape off easily. 

The more you overlap the wedges, the 
straighter the neckline curve becomes, 
and the more the finished collar will 
stand up before rolling over. For a flat 
collar (the one I advise you to try first), 
all you have to do is overlap the template 
at the shoulder division about % in. 
measured at the template’s outer edge. 
This creates just enough roll in the collar, 
whatever its width, to allow it to lie flat 
when attached to the bodice. The collar’s 
outer edge can be any shape you want. 

For collars with more roll and more 
stand, and thus more template overlap, 
you have to use the other radiating 
lines and do some measuring, subtracting, 
and dividing. For a collar to be flattish 
in front and more standing in the back, 
you fold out more in the back and less 
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in the front. The variations are endless. 
You can produce a template for any 
neckline, not just a round one. 

The challenge is to know just how 
wide and how straight to make a roll 
collar so that it sits where you want it 
on the body. Let’s say I want a collar to 
rest about 2% in. out on my shoulder 
but to havea roll about 1 in. up from the 
neck. That means that the actual collar 
should be about 3% in. wide. The next 
thing I want to know is how long the 
outer edge should be. 

I fold out the required % in. on the 
shoulder line, measure out along all the 
radiating lines, and mark off points at 
242 in. Then, with a measuring tape on its 
side, I measure the length around the 
template at the 2%-in. marks. This is the 
length my outer edge needs to become, 
but I need a 3/4-in. collar. So I mark 
3/2 in. down the lines and find that 
length around the template. I subtract the 
length at 2/4 in. from the one at 3% in., 
and in this case I get a difference of 2% in. 
This is the total amount I need to fold 
out at each of the six radiating lines—a 
little less than ¥ in. at each line, 
measured at the 3'4-in. points. The new 
shape is the right width, has the right 
outer-edge length, and has a neckline edge 
that is somewhat less curved, but still 
equal in length to the garment neckline. 

No system like this is foolproof. 

Always make a muslin from your pattern, 
and check it on the neckline before 

you cut into the final fabric and do 
finishing sewing. —R.N. 


Body-based collar shapes 


The flatter the neckline edge, 
the more the collar will roll. 








Combination collars share elements of neck- and body-based collars. The convertible collar 
(top) has a shifting roll line, depending on whether it is worn open or closed. The tailored 
collar (bottom) is designed around the smooth transition from roll line to break line. 
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More complex collars 

The convertible collar (top photo) gets its 
name because it can be worn buttoned or 
unbuttoned and folded back. It is a blend 
of body- and neck-based shapes. In its sim- 
plest form, its neckline edge is gently con- 
cave at the front and becomes slightly con- 
vex at the back, which gives it some stand. 
In other forms, more convexity, and thus 
more stand, is added to the neckline edge 
where you want the collar to have it (e.g., 
at the shoulder seams or in front). You 
must Keep the curves smooth and the neck- 
line edge at the center back at a right angle 
to the center-back seamline, or fold line. 

The collar that probably has us the most 
awestruck is the notched tailored collar 
(bottom photo), which consists of a collar 
and a lapel. It is a type of convertible col- 
lar, designed to roll permanently and per- 
fectly. It is neck-based with a convex neck- 
line edge, like a stand-up collar, and wide 
enough that it can roll. Part of the body 
also rolls back to form the lapel, or revers. 
The neckline seam, where it is visible be- 
tween the collar and lapel, is the gorge line 
(gorge is French for throat). Special atten- 
tion is paid to fitting the collar smoothly 
to the gorge line. You can make many style 
variations by raising or lowering this line; 
lengthening or shortening it; or angling it 
up, down, or horizontally across the lapel. 
Other variations depend on how much stand 
you want and how long the break line is 
supposed to be. Careful construction is the 
key to success, and fabric fusing (pad- 
stitching) is at the core of the technique. 
This collar needs body, flexibility, drape, 
and firmness—a tall order. 

The basic tailored collar has its under- 
collar and interfacing cut on the bias and 
the upper collar and lapel facing cut more 
on the straight grain. These pieces are usu- 
ally not cut from the same pattern. The 
pad-stitching is done on the undercollar 
and the body, not on the parts that show, 
to give the subtle smoothness and shaping 
these collars are known for. Twill tape is 
often sewn along the body roll line, which 
is on a partial bias, to keep it from stretch- 
ing. The sign of a well-made tailored collar 
is a perfectly smooth and continuous tran- 
sition from collar to revers on the roll line. 

*x *x *x 
Collars. To love them, you must under- 
stand them. They can be tricky to sew, but 
they're not hard to understand, and they’re 
worth it. What would a bowtie be without a 
collar, or a leaf pin without a lapel? How 
would we recognize a pilgrim, Dracula in 
his cape, or the guy in the Bazooka comics 
with the red turtleneck up to his eyes? 
How dull and undifferentiated we’d be with- 
out collars! What symbolic meaning we'd 
miss! It’s time we enjoyed them. O 


Rebecca Nebesar wrote about sleeves in 1is- 
sue 9, page 14, and about patternmaking 
in issue 11, page 53. Photos on pages 35, 
37, and 38 by Michele Russell Slavinsky. 
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Rei Kawakubo 


This designer is reinventing fashion 


By David Page Coffin 


he clothes shown on these pages 
.are the work of Rei Kawakubo, a 
45-year-old Japanese woman who 
is as likely as anyone to be regard- 
ed by future observers as the pre- 
mier acai nce of the 1980s. She calls her 
company Comme des Gare¢ons (like the boys), 
and she’s been delighting, and appalling, 
the fashion world since the early days of 
the decade. 

I saw her work as part of the Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology’s spring ’87 show, 
Three Women: Madeleine Vionnet, Claire 
McCardell, and Rei Kawakubo. The show’s 
thesis was, as the catalog states: “Each de- 
signer, in a separate era of the century, 
provided a new concept and vision of dress.” 
Vionnet gave the woman of the late ’20s 
the bias cut and freed her from stays and 
corsets; 20 years later, McCardell gave her 
sportswear: dresses with pockets. 
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I saw the show several times; Vionnet 
and McCardell were wonderful, but I need- 
ed a guide to ensure that I got the point— 
these women invented the images that now 
seem so characteristic of their times. Kawa- 
kubo I found astonishing. 

Rei Kawakubo designs every aspect of 
the presentation of her clothing, from her 
spare and monumental boutiques, where 
often neither mirrors nor salespeople are 
visible, to the display and arrangement of 
the mannequins, and the mannequins them- 
selves, at the FIT show. At first glimpse, it 
was hard to even enter the harshly lit Kawa- 
kubo gallery. The usual, safe separation of 
viewer from object was gone; something 
seemed to be going on in there, and I wasn't 
sure I wanted to be in on it. But once in- 
side, I realized a fantasy had come true. I'd 
suddenly been able to freeze the action on 
a scene full of very curious clothing, and I 





Wrap jacket, 1986 (right): Moving the eyes slow- 
ly down this ensemble from shoulders to ankles 
as like watching wit at work. The gabardine 
Mao jacket starts out in life with proper tai- 
lored dourness...but arent the pockets off? 
...Whoa! The spiral jacket hem conceals a dis- 
tinctly mysterious skirt, atop. . . sweater-sleeve 
legs? The hat, straight out of a Van Eyck por- 
trait, confirms the cultural circus. 


Twist-back jacket, 1983 (left): Here’s a plain 
muslin blouse under a plain linen jacket. Okay, 
the lapels are interesting. Wander around the 
back (above), and the piece explodes. 
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could explore and examine to my heart’s 
content. The forbidding atmosphere com- 
pletely faded as I wandered among these 
strange creations. Each new garment seemed 
to dissolve another constraint: routine con- 
struction, fit, silhouette, choice of materi- 
als. They challenged every conventional fash- 
ion intention. It was like a Zen monk’s 
Mardi Gras—a constant, silent surprise, all 
done in neutrals. Before I left, it had be- 
come totally exhilarating. 

Kawakubo’s clothes seem to suggest new 
ideas with every encounter: about fashion, 
about art, about art to wear, about feeling 
strong as opposed to looking good, about 
beauty as opposed to luxury, about what 
mere clothes could suggest or inspire. They 
struck me as an antidote to clothing as 
consumer goods, and fashion as make- 
believe. Kawakubo’s clothes were entirely 
equal to the glare of the museum setting, 
but they were still clothes. 

Admittedly, I wasn’t being asked to ac- 
tually wear any of them. But I enjoyed 
more and more the prospect of encounter- 
ing real people in this sort of clothing. 
Fashion savants have been telling us for 
years that clothing is communication, but 
what does this stuff say? There’s too much 
going on for the message to be simply, 
“This is new, I am fashionable.” There’s a 
surprising gentleness, a relaxing nonagres- 
sion, and a good deal of humor behind this 
very high fashion, as if the clothes them- 
selves are surprised at what they have been 
permitted to accomplish and what they’ve 
been freed from accomplishing. 

The Japanese have always allowed every- 
day objects, like garments and textiles, to 
move beyond utility and aspire to the gid- 
dy heights we in the West reserve for fine 
art. Perhaps this freedom is why the Japa- 
nese entry into international fashion de- 
sign has been so refreshing. O 


David Page Coffin is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. For more on Rei Kawa- 
kubo and other Japanese designers who 
are expanding boundaries about clothes, 
see Leonard Koren’s New Fashion Japan 
(Kodansha International, 1984). The cata- 
log for the FIT show is available for $10 
from the Shirley Goodman Resource Center, 
FIT, 227 W. 27th St., New York, NY 10001. 
Photos by Brian Gulick. 
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Net Darning 


Tracing the course of a simple stitch 


by Lilo Markrich 


ne of civilization’s most ancient 
) and universal hand skills, em- 
Ss ’ broidery is essentially utilitarian 
“,_4”” stitching honed by countless 
generations into luxurious decoration. It is 
the alphabet of a visual language, which in 
the hands of a visionary evolves into art. 
As a rhythmic, soothing pastime, it has 
given countless women and men pleasure 
as their work grew under their hands. 
Nowhere is this transformation more ap- 
parent than in darning’s richly textured 
ornamental embroideries. The basic nee- 
dle-weaving technique can be divided into 
two groups. Cutwork is one of the earliest 
forms of lacemaking, where the embroi- 
derer cuts into previously woven fabric to 
withdraw warp and weft threads and re- 
places them with a decorative darn or nee- 
dle weave. There are many variations, each 
a display of the needleworker’s ability to 
create positive and negative openwork, play- 
ing the transparent against the opaque. 
Some of the most elaborate and delicate 
cutwork was created in linen-producing areas 
of medieval continental Europe. Often the 
work of nuns, it filled church treasuries as 
generous patrons chose such gifts to sup- 
port an order or to beautify their place of 
worship. These imaginative embroideries, 
with their airiness and delicacy, were the 
forerunners of today’s needle laces. 
A very time-consuming and painstaking 
needlework style, this predominantly 
white-on-white linen embroidery carried con- 
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siderable risk prior to the 19th century. 
Every piece of fine linen and linen thread 
was the product of skillful handspinning 
and handweaving. The wrong incisions, too 
broad or too narrow a cut, flawed tension, 
a worker’s inability to shift direction smooth- 
ly and invisibly, or the misinterpretation 
of a costly design risked the waste of the 
carefully prepared background weave. 

But with the 19th-century Industrial Revo- 
lution came the ability to produce swiftly, 
uniformly, and at a low cost machine-spun 
linen embroidery threads and fine linen 
yardage for sheeting, tablecloths, and lin- 
gerie. Manufacturers looked to embroider- 
ers as a market for their mass-produced 
goods, recognizing that the social ambi- 
tions of the wives and daughters of the 
newly emerging middle classes could be 
profitably tied to such upper-class customs 
as providing brides with prolific trousseaus 
and dowries with enough hemstitched and 
hand-embroidered sheets, pillowcases, ta- 
ble linens, petticoats, and cambric night- 
gowns, all with appropriate cutwork, for at 
least a decade of housekeeping. 


Classical lacis—The second group of nee- 
dle-woven embroideries with lace effect ap- 
pears to be an earlier development. These 
embroideries were highly prized until they 
were overshadowed by cutwork and laces 
independent of a foundation. In lacis, as it 
was first known, the background is airy 
and the design opaque—just the reverse of 
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cutwork. And while its fashion appeal var- 
ied, its popularity was constant enough to 
justify its eventual imitation by a totally 
different technique to meet new commer- 
cial and social needs. 

Lacis is worked not on a previously wo- 
ven fabric, but on an open ground, a mesh 
hand-knotted in the traditional fisherman’s 
way. The pattern, like a geometric silhou- 
ette, is needle-woven or darned in and out 
of the net’s identical squares or diamonds. 

Lacis was traditionally worked with hand- 
spun linen threads, the same thread serv- 
ing for both the netting and the pattern 
darn, as shown above (or at its more luxu- 
rious, netted in silk and darned with a 
combination of colored silk and silver and 
gold threads). For altar frontals and cloths 
and hangings and vestment inserts, designs 
were based on biblical scenes and charac- 
ters. Many of the surviving masterpieces 
were the creations of convents or princely 
workshops. Palaces had lacis bed hangings, 
coverlets, and table covers. Lacis was a fa- 
vored insertion for personal linens. Pat- 
tern preference was for heraldic symbols, 
family crests, pictures based on mythology, 
heroic knights jousting, romantic maidens, 
and decorative repeats of floral details. 

Designs were probably marked in dots or 
squares (one symbol equal to one net square) 
by someone other than an embroiderer be- 
cause to transcribe a flowing linear design 
into a geometric, squared-off counterpart 
requires skill. The popularity and value at- 
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tached to the work in the 16th century are 
substantiated by the many black-and-white 
charted motifs especially designed for lacis 
that were published in the first printed- 
pattern books. 

The costly pattern books were treasured 
and protected until they fell apart, their de- 
signs copied by generation after generation. 
This is one reason it is difficult to date ear- 
ly pieces unless they relate stylistically to 
new art forms. Until the 19th century, pat- 
tern books didn’t provide instruction. It 
was taken for granted that the skill was in- 
herent, especially netting and darning. Both 
were considered simple and relatively fast 
for meeting everyday needs. Their applica- 
tion for decoration was an advantage. 

When world economics change, so does 
the way the individual lives. As the Renais- 
sance moved beyond Italy, overseas com- 
merce extended beyond the Mediterranean, 
and a burgeoning middle class increasingly 
prospered. It was inevitable that a demand 
for more complex variations of the known 
and the innovative would become desir- 
able, regardless of cost. Its value after all, 
was as a symbol of the owner’s status. 

Lacis adapted to new taste. In keeping 
with popular art forms, new creations were 
added to traditional motifs and designs. 
Hand-knotted net has to be stretched be- 
fore it is worked. Large pieces required 
large stretcher frames and were bulky to 
net. Because netting had become a popular 
social pastime and remained so well into 
the early 20th century, special attention 
began to be paid to designs requiring fine 
net, small pieces being joined to create a 
larger object or used as special insertions. 
Small, delicate netting with designs that 
gave a curvilinear illusion despite their rig- 
id geometric forms was admired as classi- 
cal domestic needlework. 

Admiration of delicacy was, however, not 
enough to distinguish one piece of work 
from another. An artistic eye for shape and 
form allowed the worker to choose between 
two stitches for the best effect. Each stitch 
was simple darning; the difference lay in 
the way the darn was used. 
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The pownt de torte stitch (cloth stitch) re- 
creates a small, even-weave cloth fragment 
within a square. This technique breaks up 
the light-reflecting properties of linen or 
silk; the areas worked become flat, detailed, 
and opaque. The second stitch, the point 
de reprise, moves from square to square in 
one direction—horizontally or vertically. By 
shifting the direction of the stitches, the 
embroiderer intensifies or diminishes the 
linen’s light-reflecting properties so light 
and shadow interplay within the flat design. 

By combining variations and skillfully 
directing stitches, the embroiderer can high- 
light certain areas within the design and 
achieve a three-dimensional illusion. He or 
she can also break up a solid motif pattern 
into more graceful definition by the care- 
ful use of unworked mesh squares. At its 
most creative, a white lacis silhouette floats 


Some of the earliest printed-pattern books had designs for lacis. Each square 
mesh hole. These are from Renaissance Italy. 





A turn-of-the-century piece of 
lacis work, this delicate 
handspun-linen runner 

is done in point de toile 
(cloth stitch) on 
hand-knotted net. 
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on a white web, and with each washing, its 
luster and purity of color intensify—the 
mark of good linen. To enhance apprecia- 
tion of the play of positive against nega- 
tive, embroiderers mounted important pieces 
of lacis on rich silk or velvet. 

Early terms for lacis, like opus araneum 
and punto a maglia quadrata, weren’t as 
fashionable in Victorian days as the term 
filet brodé. This sometimes led to a confu- 
sion of the filet technique with bobbin lace- 
work, which had emulated the early lacis 
and later competed against it by its extreme 
delicacy. Point brode, filet brodé, or simply 
network or darned netting, became the mod- 
ern, interchangeable terms for the old art. 

The terms were put to good commercial 
use by merchants in a class-conscious soci- 
ety who understood that gentrification of a 
fashion thrives on snobbery. The educated 
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Point de reprise 1s worked in one direction per square or squares (top left), as can be seen in the 
detau of this late 19th-century shawl. The classical piece of convent work in point de toile 
(above) is a fine example of turn-of-the-century lacis inserts in household linens. Filet crochet in 


fine cotton (top right) all but eluminated lacis. 


supporters of the Art Needlework move- 
ment, influenced by William Morris, were 
a ready market for the new limited re- 
issues of early Italian, French, and Ger- 
man pattern books, specially bound and 
offered on parchmentlike paper. They ea- 
gerly sought handspun linen from the Bal- 
kans, deploring the use of machine-spun 
linen and the even cheaper mercerized cot- 
ton. They were shocked by the abundance 
and promotion of machine-made net (not too 
different from the “new” interlocked starched 
needlepoint canvas popularized during the 
late 1970s) as an adequate substitute for 
the original. They stressed that hair-fine 
thread and only the most slender of net- 
ting needles and narrow gauges were ade- 
quate tools for the duplication of good lacis. 

On the other hand, most women had lit- 
tle money of their own. With netting a 
much-needed household necessity for cov- 
ers and bags, not to mention summer gloves, 
they could spend a few extra pennies to 
create a “bit of trim” by following the free 
patterns in a newspaper or magazine. 

It is therefore easy to understand that 
net-woven embroideries for a bride were 
vigorously promoted as both fashionable 
and valuable. Rarely did the avid readers 
of the description of a royal trousseau or 
society wedding realize that the well-to-do 
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generally had their embroideries worked 
by the family’s domestic staff or a special 
workshop or that they ordered their more 
spectacular pieces from French, Italian, and 
Spanish convents that were famous for their 
needlework. The hand-embroidered linens 
being offered in the new department stores 
of London, Paris, and Berlin were the hand- 
work of skilled embroiderers in Greece and 
other Balkan countries, where cottage in- 
dustries were a way of life. 


Changes in lacis—Popularity inevitably 
breeds imitation, and lacis was no excep- 
tion. If you wanted sturdier yet cheap cur- 
tains, longer-lasting doilies, indestructible 
tea cloths, pillow trim, and antimacassars; 
and if you didn’t know how to net, couldn't 
afford to buy these items, but knew how to 
use a crochet hook and wanted to carry 
your work around to eliminate any loss of 
precious time, inexpensive patterns for ele- 
gant copies were readily available. 

Filet crochet was the brazen hussy who 
muscled the more graceful, hand-knotted, 
hand-darned lacis, or filet brodé, aside. Less 
expensive and more practical, it met the 
emotional needs for handwork that mass 
advertising for embroidery materials had 
created: the soothing action of the hook 
traveling back and forth, the availability of 


white or colored threads in any number of 
thicknesses, free or cheap patterns, and a 
social appreciation of the worker’s skill in 
creating something out of very little. 

There was probably no home without its 
share of filet crochet lace, as it was gener- 
ally called. Even to this day it is prized and 
treasured in many parts of central Europe 
and the Balkans for use in church or home. 
But in the late 1920s and mid-1930s, only 
the more fragile filet bobbin lace was con- 
sidered appropriate and acceptable in an 
upper-class household. The needs of the 
mass market were met by low-cost hand- 
made darned and netted imports from the 
cottage industries of China and India, as a 
younger generation of women increasingly 
looked to work outside the home. 

Inevitably, neglect and snobbish ridicule 
fade away. Somehow, somewhere, a new 
generation discovers past achievements, and 
with the decline of once-common craft skills, 
wonders how it was done, sometimes find- 
ing it difficult to realize that a museum 
piece may also have had its more banal 
counterpart. Frequently, the old skill seems 
impossible to imitate. There is often little 
time to experiment, and the desire to focus 
on one technique indefinitely is rare. 

But perhaps that’s one of the great ad- 
vantages of lacis; it is a survivor. It is easy 
to try, and with a sense of fun it is not too 
difficult to accomplish. All inspiration needs 
is a trip to a fisherman’s dock or a sailboat 
marina and a visit to the nearest ship chan- 
dler’s store, where one can find unknown 
treasures. There are netting needles and 
gauges that fishermen use to repair their 
nets, plus countless yards of colorful ready- 
made fish net that even in synthetic yarn 
will serve the purpose. No longer does one 
have to think of the darning thread as hav- 
ing to be equal to the netting thread, and 
it doesn’t have to be smooth. All that is 
needed is a blunt darning needle and what- 
ever threads are on hand, so long as they 
pass in and out of the mesh singly, doubly, 
or trebly, and with ease. Ask yourself what 
would happen if you took an old design 
and broke it up, added outlines, and darned 
some doodles in the background. 

A rough textured thread could be inter- 
laced with a fine, smoother one. There could 
be a play of color. You could enlarge a de- 
sign by translating a design square onto 
four blocks of mesh. And, if you’re unwill- 
ing to chart your own design, remember 
that many a popular artist survived finan- 
cially only by creating pattern books for an 
affluent needlework patroness, who in turn 
would be praised and admired for her art- 
istry and elegant neatness of work. O 


Iilo Markrich is a frequent contributor to 
Threads. Net-darning lace patterns and ma- 
terials are available from JES Handcrafts, 
Box 341, Closter, NJ 07624; Lacis, 2982 
Adeline St., Berkeley, CA 94703; and Frivo- 
lité, 15526 Densmore N., Seattle, WA 98133. 
Photos by Michele Russell Slavinsky. 
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How lacis is done 


The net support system on which lacis is darned must be taut at 
all times. If it isn’t, threads will work loose, the pattern darning 
will lose its even tension, and the design will be distorted. 
Handspun threads handle differently than the tighter, more 
precise machine-spun and twisted variety. A naturally finished 
thread has different light-reflecting properties than the silky 
sheen of artificially sized and buffed threads. The needleworker 
must be careful to pull and tug, adjusting the tension to the 
thread’s inherent flexibility or stiffness. Thread supplies are 
relatively limited today—many types and weights are no longer 
considered worthwhile producing. 

The frame is the backbone of the technique. Today’s embroiderer 
will have to improvise to find a suitable frame from which the 
lacis can later be removed. Lacis frames were generally small 
and square, a little bigger than the background net, although in 
some European countries where oval and circular doilies were 
popular, needleworkers could purchase a variety of shapes. Frames 
were usually hand-held, unless the piece was very large, and 
turned when the worker shifted stitch direction. Hand-holding 
also enabled the worker to move the net forward and up with 
the fingers of the holding hand for easier darning. 

The frames were metal and finished with padding—a piece of 
cotton batting or roving folded around the frame and carefully 
wrapped in silk ribbon. Each corner of the net was drawn up to 
a corner of the frame by a doubled piece of thread that was slung 
across the frame and knotted. 

Next, the net was positioned evenly within the frame. One 
method was relatively quick. Leaving a fairly long end secured 
firmly to the frame, the worker would lash on the net by wrapping 
the working thread over and under the frame and bringing the 
needle up at each subsequent hole in the net. Beginning and 
ending threads were secured with a weaver’s knot. An alternative 
was to stitch the net to the padded frame, which some 
embroiderers considered an advantage because it slightly raised 
one side of the net. This distinguished the “right side” and thus 
prevented an accidental weaver’s knot join of the working thread 
appearing on the right side, possibly in the middle of a motif. 

The simple weaver’s knot is the most popular device for 
joining one thread to another. The embroiderer could simply darn 
the beginning or end thread in, but that might distort the 
weave, especially in the case of point de toile. With knotting, the 
needleworker must take great care to knot on the back of the 
work and, if at all possible, discreetly behind a grid thread. 





Point de reprise—Point de reprise is a very simple up-and-down, 
over-and-under darning process whereby threads run parallel in 
an alternating manner to their predecessors. Depending on your 
choice of thread, you can increase or decrease the overall design’s 
density within the net. In addition, because each set of threads 
runs in the same direction—vertical, horizontal, or diagonal—there 
are light-reflecting variations that enable you to take a flat 

design and break it into shapes and forms of varying values. You 
can use point de reprise worked with a full, thick thread (often 
silk) to outline a lacis design worked in point de toile. 
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Poini de toile 


Point de toile—The cloth stitch, just like the utilitarian darn, 
imitates a weave. It is more detailed, requires a fine thread, and by 
its very simplicity, is made perfect with practice. For designs 
like the printed patterns at the bottom of page 43, each pattern 
square equals one hole in the net grid. 

Before you start, think of the background material asa 
mapped grid. Have a careful plan as to where to start and how to 
return to the same point, as shown in the two motifs at bottom 


right. When the working thread returns to its starting point, it has 


traveled over and under the earlier-laid vertical threads as well 
as over and under the net threads. This means that one edge of the 
motif will appear slightly thicker than the other. 

It’s a good idea to practice working corners, diagonals, and 
small spots for a single-hole motif before attempting a larger 
design. Also, before working on a large design, think it through 
as though it were a maze: There is an entrance and an exit. 
Sometimes you can successfully break up an area; other times, 
the overall effect will be lost if the darning has been interrupted 
because tension is changed and the net appears distorted. 

Set yourself guideposts, and remember that if the frame is too 
large to hand-hold, work with one you can turn so the needle can 
run back and forth from more than one side. The more 
frequently you move your arm in the same direction, the more 
even the tension of your work will be. 

Finally, never clamp a net into an embroidery hoop to save 
time. Whether it’s hand- or machine-netted cotton, linen, or 
synthetic, the net must be stitched onto a frame to maintain its 
even tension and tautness. If you remember this, you can easily 


| begin to experiment with nontraditional threads. —L.M. 
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Lacis, in progress on an old-fashioned, padded frame. The seahorse 
motif is being worked in handspun linen on hand-knotted linen net. 
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Much depends on the cast-on and the cast-off 


by Montse Stanley 


and knitting often looks more 
homemade than handmade. 
The subtle difference hinges 
on an equally subtle choice of 
techniques that distinguish 
the outstanding from the mediocre. For 
example, how ribbings are cast on, worked, 
and cast off has a decisive effect on the 
success of the project. 





Planning a rib—Before casting on, you need 
to know the exact number of stitches that 
are required for the type of rib you want. 
The number of stitches for the rib will not 
necessarily be the same number of stitches 
that are needed for the main pattern. In 
general, single rib (k1, pl) conforms to the 
following rules: 

¢ If worked at the start or end of a piece of 
stocking stitch, on the same number of 
stitches, single rib will slightly gather the 
body fabric—exactly what is required for 
the waistband of a straight sweater. 

-For more noticeable gathering, the rib 
should have at least 10% fewer stitches 
than the main stocking-stitch fabric. 
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-If the stocking-stitch fabric has occasional 
cables, the rib should have fewer stitches 
in the cable areas. Otherwise, the rib will 
be gathered by the cable. 

eIf the main fabric is all in cables, cross- 
stitches, slip stitches, or other stitches that 
make it much narrower than stocking-stitch 
fabric, the rib will need fewer stitches than 
the main fabric. 

eIf the main fabric is in some kind of open- 
work or other stitch that makes it wider 
than stocking-stitch fabric, the rib will create 
noticeable gathers, even if the rib and body 
have the same number of stitches. For a 
straight effect, the rib may need many more 
stitches than the main fabric. 

Double rib (K2, p2) follows similar rules, 
but the fabric draws in more (i.e., it’s nar- 
rower) than single-rib fabric, even when 
worked on the same number of stitches. 
After deciding how many stitches your rib 
needs, make sure the total number fits in 
with the rib pattern. If you’re working a 
circular project, you obviously need an even 
number of stitches for single rib and a 
multiple of four for double rib. However, 





other projects are less obvious, and knit- 
ters, in their eagerness to get started, often 
forget the finer points until it’s too late. 
Time spent calculating and checking the 
number of stitches may delay casting on, 
but you won't regret it. If your calculations 
give you a couple of stitches more or fewer 
than expected, increase or decrease when 
you change to or from the main pattern. 

The following advice for figuring the num- 
ber of stitches for a rib applies when you're 
looking at the ribs from the right side. If 
the first rib row that you work is a wrong- 
side row, substitute knit for purl and purl 
for knit in the instructions. 

For a flat project without seams, whose 
edges you want to look alike, such as a 
scarf or blanket, single rib needs an odd 
number of stitches, and double rib needs a 
multiple of four stitches plus two. In gen- 
eral, on the right side, knit stitches look 
better than purl stitches at the ends of the 
rows, but to give a finish and some firm- 
ness to the edge, a knit-in border or sel- 
vage should follow. It need not be more 
than a slipped-garter selvage, shown on 
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According to Montse Stanley, no self-respecting 
Continental knitter will use any cast-on but 
the tubwlar (left). Although tt takes time, its 
smooth, rounded edge 1s well worth the effort. 


the left side of the drawing below: Slip the 
1st st of each row knitwise; knit the last st. 
This will make it look better and help it 
keep its shape. (For more on knit selvages, 
see Threads, No. 5, page 54.) 

If youre working a flat project with 
seams, such as a pullover, plan to have 
the edge stitch on each side be taken in by 
the seams. Edge stitches never look exactly 
like other stitches and are best hidden. In 
single rib, sew an edge with a knit stitch to 
an edge with a purl stitch. In double rib, 
each edge should end in three Knit or purl 
stitches instead of the usual two. Sew an 
edge with three knit stitches to an edge 
with three purl stitches, taking up the ex- 
tra stitch on each edge in the seam. 

Joining the two sides with a ladder-stitch 
seam, also called mattress stitch (see 
Threads, No. 11, page 45), will make the 
rib look unbroken. To work it, with the 
right side facing you, simply catch the hori- 
zontal bar between the first and second 
edge stitches, first from one side and then 
from the other. Usually, this seam is barely 
noticeable on the right side of many pat- 
terns, and it is also positioned on one of 
the rib’s natural hiding lines. 

When youre knitting a sweater with dou- 
ble rib, the back rib should have a multiple 
of 4 sts, starting and ending with 3 pur! sts. 
The front should also have a multiple of 
4 sts, but the rows should start and end 
with 3 knit sts. The cuffs should have a 
multiple of 4 sts plus 2 sts; start with 3 
knit sts and end with 3 pur! sts. 

If you're working strips with one free 
edge and one seam edge, such as those 
used for jacket fronts, the free edge should 
end in knit plus a selvage. End the seam 
edge with knit plus 1 st extra on all rows if 
you plan to sew the strip without taking in 
any stitches. But if the edge stitch will be 
taken in by the seam, the row should end 
in purl, or, for an even neater join, in knit 
plus a chain selvage. For a chain selvage 
on the left edge, purl the last st of the row 
on that edge; then slip knitwise the 1st st 
of the following row. For the right edge, 
slip purlwise the 1st st of the row; then 
knit the last st of the following row. This 
leaves a chain spanning 2 rows, as shown 
on the right side of the drawing. 

If stitches are to be picked up along one 
side of the rib, end that side in knit plus 
the chain selvage. Knit up the new stitches 
either from under the two strands of the 
chain or from the tight spots between two 
chains, as required. 


Choosing needle size—Ribs are usually 
worked on needles one or two sizes smaller 
than those required for stocking-stitch fab- 
ric, and sometimes on even smaller nee- 
dles. The rib must be firm. You can get 
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away with a fairly loose main fabric, but if 
the edging ribs are also loose, your project 
will lose its shape in no time. 

Alternating knit and pur] stitches gives a 
longer strand between stitches than knit- 
ting consecutive knit or purl stitches. Not 
only does the yarn travel horizontally out 
of one stitch and into the next, but it also 
has to cross the fabric from one side to the 
other. Because the rib stitches overlap some- 
what and are actually closer together, the 
extra yarn goes into the stitches them- 
selves, which become larger as a result. By 
working with fine needles, you compen- 
sate for this inevitable growth and obtain 
stitches of the appropriate size for the yarn. 

Rib borders worked at the side edge of a 
fabric pose a problem. Unless the fabric is 
another loose structure that also needs to 
be worked on finer needles than stocking 
stitch requires, a rib worked along with 
the body fabric, on the same needles, will 
be too loose. There are a number of solu- 
tions, but none is ideal. You can Knit the 
border separately, on finer needles, and 
sew it to the edge as explained above—a 
rather tedious job. Or, you can work the rib 
border at the same time you are knitting 
the body fabric, using short, fine, double- 
pointed needles for the rib. This saves sew- 
ing but is somewhat awkward; if you're a 
loose knitter, you have to put stops on the 
short needle to prevent it from dropping, 
and you must take care not to leave gaps 
where you change needles to knit the body. 


Ribbing edges 


You can also work the body and the rib 
on the same needles, tightening the yarn 
when you reach the rib. Although this op- 
tion is not of much use if you’re already a 
tight knitter, it can be easy and successful 
if you knit loosely. 

Finally, you can work a different type of 
border, or, when the body is complete, you 
can pick up the stitches from the edge and 
work the rib across. This is very effective if 
you finish the rib with a tubular cast-off 
(explained on page 51). 

When you're working the rib border and 
main fabric together, you may find that 
the border needs more rows. Keep an eye 
on the border; it must be firm but must 
not pull. If either the body or the rib starts 
drawing in, add a few extra rows; then con- 
tinue to work all the way across as usual. 
At first there may be a little hole where 
the two pieces meet, but it will disappear 
after a few more rows. 


Casting on—Some techniques are easy, oth- 
ers less so. Choose your method according 
to your project and how much trouble you're 
willing to go through. Work a 10-st to 12-st 
sample. If the cast-on is too loose or too 
tight, try again with finer or thicker nee- 
dles. Change to the size needle the rib re- 
quires as soon as you finish casting on. 
Use the popular two-strand cast-on when 
you want a plain and simple edge for either 
single or double rib. You can work it with 
one needle in the right hand and two strands 


Slipped garter selvage gives some firmness. A chain selvage is good for seamed edges. 
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[iustrations by Christopher Clapp 


of yarn in the left hand, as shown below in 
the drawing and the photo at left. You can 
also work it with one strand in each hand, 
the left strand wound over the thumb or 
the index finger, which moves clockwise to 
catch the yarn. Either way, start with a 
slip knot, leaving an end about four times 
the length to be cast on. As long as you 
don't work it tightly, the edge will be strong 
and elastic. Be aware, however, of which 
side will be the right side: One side has an 
unobtrusive line (see left photo below), while 
the other presents scallops topped by bumps 
and doesn’t blend well with ribbing. The 
good side will naturally be left showing 
with circular knitting. In flat knitting, the 
first row after you cast on should be a 
wrong-side row. 

The Channel Islands cast-on, for single 
rib only, is a variation of the two-strand 
cast-on, but the results are stronger and 
more sophisticated. Instead of rotating the 
thumb clockwise to catch the yarn, rotate 
it counterclockwise, and repeat the motion 
to get a double wrap around the thumb. 
For a bold edge, wrap two strands twice 
around the thumb, and the usual one on 
the index finger, as in the center drawing 
below; or, for a more delicate edge, wrap 
the usual single strand around the thumb. 
After casting on 1 st through the double 
wrap, make a yo for the 2nd st: Bring the 


Two-strand cast-on 


Rotate : Pa ~ 
thumb "y £ 
clock- 
wise. 





yarn on the index finger under and around 
the right needle. Repeat these two actions. 

The two sides of the fabric created by 
this method are different. The side shown 
in the center photo below should be the 
right side of the work. As with the two- 
strand cast-on, this will naturally be so in 
circular Knitting: On the 1st round, purl 
the yos and knit the sts. In flat knitting, 
start with a wrong-side row, knitting the 
yos and purling the sts. 

The alternate cable cast-on is a vari- 
ation of the ordinary cable cast-on, whose 
cordlike edge is often too emphatic. It is 
for single rib only. The ordinary cable cast- 
on is worked with two needles and one 
strand of yarn: Insert the right needle be- 
tween the last 2 sts on the left needle, knit 
1 new st, and place it on the left needle, as 
in the top drawing at right, below. 

For the alternate cable cast-on, knit 1 st, 
as in the sequence above, and purl the 
next st, as in the bottom drawing at right, 
below. Continue alternating 1 knit st with 
1 pur! st until you have cast on all the sts. 
(if you forget what comes next, see which 
side the yarn is coming from. If it comes 
from the front, knit the next st; if it comes 
from the back, pur] the next st.) 

In flat knitting, the first row after the 
cast-on row should start with a knit stitch 
if the last cast-on stitch was a knit, and 


Channel Islands cast-on, single rib 
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The Channel Islands cast-on 1s a variation of 
the two-strand cast-on that results in a strong, 
bold edge. 


The popwar two-strand cast-on is suitable 
for single or double rib. 





with a pur! stitch if the last cast-on stitch 
was a purl. In circular knitting, knit the 
stitches that come forward, and purl the 
stitches that stay back. In either case, on 
the first row or round, all Knit stitches 
must be worked through the back of the 
loop; otherwise they will be twisted. The 
method can be used on either the right or 
wrong side and blends in well with rib. 

The provisional cast-on, for single rib 
only, is worked with a contrasting (prefer- 
ably slippery) yarn that is later unraveled. 
Nearly all patterns, including double rib, 
will ladder once the provisional cast-on 
has been removed—some or all of the 
stitches will unravel, and the work will be 
ruined. Single rib is an exception. Some 
people do what they call “invisible cast- 
on,” using a technique similar to the two- 
strand cast-on with two different yarns. 
You can get more uniform results if you 
cast on with any method and later unravel 
the cast-on row by snipping the yarn be- 
tween the stitches and pulling them out 
one by one.This may seem slow, but the 
first row is easier to work, and the stitches 
are less likely to drop than those produced 
by the invisible cast-on. 

If you want to use provisional cast-ons 
often, you should learn the Japanese cro- 
chet method instead of the invisible. It 
may take slightly longer, but you'll pro- 


Alternate cable cast-on 





Alternate knit and purl 
cast-on sts between 
last 2 sts. 





The alternate cable cast-on, which you work by 
knitting and purling alternate stitches, blends 
in much better than the regular cable cast-on 
with single rib. 
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duce an even first row with ease, you'll get 
a firmer base to start knitting, and you'll 
find unraveling great fun and very easy. 

Crochet a loose chain with a contrasting 
color of slippery yarn. Make one link more 
than the number of sts required. Then, to 
fasten the chain, cut the yarn and pull the 
end through the last loop. For your lst 
row, using the main yarn, knit up 1 st from 
the loop at the back of each link, starting 
with the 2nd-to-last link and working from 
right to left, as in the left-hand drawing 
below. After you have knit several rows, 
you can unravel the chain to free the lower 
loops of the 1st row. Pull the loop at the 
back of the last link to draw the yarn end 
through. As you pull the free end of the 
yarn, the chain will unravel link by link. 

After unraveling the provisional cast-on, 
you'll have a soft, spreading but stable edge. 
For a more controlled edge, like the one 
shown in the left-hand photo below, cast 
on and work the 1st row with very fine 
needles; work the 2nd row with somewhat 
thicker needles and, finally, change to the 
ordinary needle size on the 3rd row. 

The tubular cast-on, shown in the photo 
on page 46 and in the center and right- 
hand photos below, for single and double 
rib, gives a beautifully rounded edge that 
makes it looks as if the rib is turning over 
to continue on the other side. It can easily 


Provisional cast-on, single rib 
Japanese crochet method 


Crochet a loose chain with one link more 
than sts needed. From loop at back, 

knit up 1 st from each link. Unravel 
crocheted chain after knitting several rows. 





The Japanese crochet method of provisional 
cast-on results in a soft, stretchy edge that 
blends in well with single rib. 
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rounded edge. 





be adapted to encase a drawstring or an 
elastic. The tubular cast-on perfectly matches 
the tubular cast-off, and both are ideal for 
projects that start and end with ribs, such 
as sweaters knit from cuff to cuff. 

Although tubular cast-ons and cast-offs 
are rarely seen in Great Britain or the U.S., 
in many other countries no self-respecting 
knitter will use anything other than tubu- 
lar edges, particularly cast-off edges. In my 
home town of Barcelona, for example, cast- 
ing off a rib by the tubular method is con- 
sidered part of the service of wool shops. 

The tubular cast-on is also sometimes 
called “invisible,” perhaps because two of 
the three ways of working it use a provi- 
sional cast-on as the first step. The third 
version starts directly with the main yarn. 
It involves holding two strands in the left 
hand and flicking the needle with the right 
hand. Like the “invisible” version of the 
provisional cast-on, the action is reminis- 
cent of the two-strand cast-on, although 
the results are again different. Ill give full 
details of my own favorite method, the 
yarn-over tubular cast-on. 

The tubular cast-on is very strong but 
has a tendency to loosen and wave, espe- 
cially in edges that need to stretch and re- 
cover, such as cuffs and waistbands. Al- 
ways work it with needles two or three 
sizes finer than those you're using for the 


Tubular cast-on, single rib 


On row after cast-on, knit all sts, 
making a yo after each st, 
except last one. 






The tubular cast-on, suitable for single rib (be- 
low) and double rib (right), results in a neat, 


rest of the rib. First try one or two samples 
to select the correct needle size. 

The following instructions are for an odd 
number of sts. For an even number, inc 1 st 
at the end of the 1st row of step 3. 

1. With a contrasting, slippery yarn and fine 
needles, cast on half the sts. If the total is 
an odd number (e.g., 101), cast on 1 st 
more than half (51). Since this provisional 
cast-on will be unraveled, you have a choice 
of methods: 2-strand cast-on, ordinary ca- 
ble cast-on, or Japanese crochet method of 
provisional cast-on, in which case combine 
its knitting-up step with step 2 below. 

2. With the main yarn, Knit 1 row, increas- 
ing after each st (except the last st) by mak- 
ing a yo, as in the center drawing below. 
3. Work 2 or 4 rows in tubular stocking 
stitch: Knit the knit sts, slip the purl sts 
purlwise with yarn in front. The 1st row 
starts with knit, and the yos are the purl 
sts and should be slipped. For a drawstring 
casing, work an even number of extra rows. 
In circular knitting, work every alternate 
round as follows: Purl the pur] sts, slip the 
knit sts purlwise with yarn at back. 

4. Continue in single rib, changing to the 
size needles you need for the rib. For dou- 
ble rib, after step 3, knit 1 knit st, drop the 
next purl st, knit the next knit st, and 
then purl the dropped st and the next st, 
as in the two right-hand drawings below. => 


Tubular cast-on, double rib 


After even number of rows in tubular 
stocking stitch, change to double rib by 
dropping every other purl st and picking 
it up after working 

knit st next 








Decrease cast-off 


K2tog by inserting 
needle first into 
2nd st, then 

into 1st st. 





The two-row cast-off. This method leaves a The decrease cast-off, for single rib only, re- 




























large, flat chain at the edge. sults in a crochetlike edge. 
Tubular cast-off, single rib Tubular cast-off, double rib 
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Insert needle purlwise into 2nd pun st 


Insert needle puriwise into 3rd (knit st 
: ee bs and aa it ype nie 


(step 2), then purlwise into 2nd 
(purl) st (St€P 3). EM 
Dro pane a 


Insert needle knitwise into 1st knit st, 
then purlwise into 2nd knit st . 







(step 3). 





. From back, insert needle knitwise 
From back, insert needle purlwise —_jnto 3rd pas st (sep 7). 


insert needle knitwise into | into 1st purl st, then knitwise 


4th (purl) st (step 4). 4. 





The tubular cast-off (single rib above, dou- 
ble rib at right), which you work by graft- 
ing, results in a rounded edge that perfectly 
matches the tubular cast-on. 
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Casting off—Good methods for casting off 
ribs are few and far between. The ordinary 
cast-off, whereby you work stitches one by 
one and pass each stitch over the next, 
gives a very poor edge, even when you work 
the cast-off row in pattern, knitting the 
knits and purling the purls. This poor edge 
is probably the main reason for the wide- 
spread use of folded rib bands in necklines 
and in other instances where the rib is 
worked from stitches picked up from an 
edge. Although a folded band can some- 
times be effective, more often it looks out 
of place because of its bulkiness. Fortu- 
nately, there are alternatives. 

The two-row cast-off, for single and dou- 
ble rib (top-left photo, facing page), leaves 
a large, flat chain at the cast-off edge. When 
it is worked at the same tension as the rest 
of the rib, it is significantly tighter. To 
achieve a more elastic edge, work both the 
final cast-off row and the row before it 
with thicker needles. 

Work 1 row in pattern, casting off every 
other st in the usual way: For single rib, 
pull the knits over the purls, but not the 
purls over the knits; for double rib, pull 
the 1st knit or purl st over the 2nd st. Half 
the sts will be left. Cut the yarn. 

Turn the work and cast off the remain- 
ing sts without working them: Slip the sts 
purlwise onto the right needle, one at a 
time, and pull the previous st over. Secure 
the last st with the yarn end if you're 
working in rounds, or into a seam if you're 
working flat. If necessary, temporarily se- 
cure the st with a safety pin. 

The decrease cast-off (top-right photo, 
facing page) gives a complex-looking edge, 
reminiscent of a crocheted edge, but it isn’t 
difficult to work. It is for single rib only. 
Assuming that the 1st st is a knit, p2tog 
and slip the new st back onto the left nee- 
dle without twisting it. 

K2tog, first inserting the needle into the 
2nd st, and then into the Ist st (see draw- 
ing at top center, facing page). Slip the new 
st back onto the left needle. Repeat these 
steps. If the 1st st is a purl, reverse the order. 

The tubular cast-off (photos and draw- 
ings, facing page) is by far the best method 
of casting off a rib. For single or double 
rib, it has all the advantages of the tubular 
cast-on (page 49) and matches it perfectly. 
It is also ideal for avoiding folded rib bands, 
often seen in necklines. Casting off by the 
tubular method involves sewing and there- 
fore may seem more difficult than it really 
is. It is essential, though, to work loosely 
on edges that are expected to stretch and 
recover, such as necklines. 

When you're working a tubular cast-off 
in single rib (steps 1-4, facing page), in 
flat knitting, first work 2 or 4 rows of tu- 
bular stocking stitch: Knit the knit sts, slip 
the purl sts purlwise with yarn in front. In 
circular knitting, work the 1st and 3rd 
rounds this way; but on the 2nd and 4th 
rounds, purl the purl sts and slip the knit 
sts purlwise with yarn at back. In either 
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case, work an even number of extra rows 
or rounds if you want a drawstring casing. 
You now have two independent layers of 
stocking stitch, one at the front and one at 
the back of the fabric, both on the same 
needle. Join these layers by grafting (also 
called weaving or Kitchener stitch). If you 
already know how to graft, practice the tu- 
bular cast-off by slipping the front layer 
(knit stitches) onto one double-pointed nee- 
dle, and the back layer (purl stitches) onto 
another. You can later graduate to the one- 
needle method. If you don’t know how to 
graft, learn the one-needle cast-off meth- 
od, shown at far left on the facing page. 
For the practice grafting yarn, cut a length 
of contrasting yarn about four times the 
width to be cast off and thread it onto a 
large, blunt sewing needle. The contrast 
yarn will let you see the series of V’s that 
forms at the edge. (When you graft on a 
real project, use the attached knitting yarn.) 
If the V’s are distorted, you're catching a 
wrong stitch, catching the right stitch in 
the wrong way, or pulling the yarn un- 
evenly. If the V’s are very flat, you’re pull- 
ing too tight; each V should be the same 
size as the stitches you're joining. 
Step 1. Starting with a knit st, insert the sew- 
ing needle knitwise into the 1st st. Drop the st. 
Step 2. Insert the sewing needle purlwise 
into the 3rd (Knit) st. Don’t drop the st. 
Pull the yarn through, but not too tightly. 
Step 3. Insert the sewing needle purlwise 
into the 2nd (purl) st. Drop the st. 
Step 4. Insert the sewing needle knitwise 
into the 4th (purl) st. Don’t drop the st un- 
til you pull the yarn through. 
Repeat steps 1 through 4. If the 1st st is 
a purl st, start with step 3, substituting 1st st 
where it says 2nd st, 3rd st where it says 
4th st, etc. With practice, you can drop all 
4 sts as soon as the sewing needle has gone 
through them, and you can cut the process 
down to two movements: 1 and 2, 3 and 4. 
For a tubular cast-off in double rib 
(steps 1-7, facing page), work the last 2 to 
4 rows as for the tubular cast-on in double 
rib: Knit the 1st knit st and slip the 2nd 
purlwise with yarn in back; purl the lst 
purl st and slip the 2nd purlwise with yarn 
in front. For grafting, you'll need a length 
of yarn about four times the width to be 
cast off. 
Step 1. If the 1st 2 sts are knit, insert the 
sewing needle purlwise into the Ist st. Pull 
the yarn through. 
Step 2. Working around the back of the 
knit sts, insert the needle Knitwise into 
the 1st purl st. Pull the yarn through. 
Step 3. Insert the needle knitwise into the 
1st knit st. Drop the st and insert the nee- 
dle purlwise into the 2nd knit st. Pull the 
yarn through. 
Step 4. Working around the back of the 
knit sts, insert the needle purlwise into 
the 1st purl st, then knitwise into the 2nd 
purl st. Pull the yarn through. 
Step 5. Insert the needle knitwise into the 
2nd knit st. Drop the st and insert the nee- 


dle purlwise into the 3rd knit st. Drop the 
1st purl st. Pull the yarn through. 
Step 6. Insert the needle purlwise into the 
2nd purl st. Drop it. Pull the yarn through. 
Step 7. Working around the back of the 3rd 
and 4th Knit sts, insert the needle knitwise 
into the 3rd purl st. Pull the yarn through. 
Repeat steps 3 through 7, substituting 
ord st where it says 1st, 4th where it says 
2nd, etc. Straighten the loops as they come 
off the needle. The cast-off will start to 
one side, but the grafting should make a 
clear line of V’s. If the 1st 2 sts are purl 
sts, omit steps 1 and 3 and the first part of 
step 5. Substitute 1st knit st where it says 
ord, 2nd where it says 4th. 


Putting it all together—To sum up, think 
before you cast on. Check to make sure 
that you have the correct number of stitches 
and that the rows start and end with the 
proper sequence. Use smaller needles than 
you would for stocking stitch. 

If you don’t want to spend time perfect- 
ing new cast-on techniques, use either a 
two-strand cast-on, showing the good side, 
or a cable cast-on, alternating knits and 
purls. If you feel more adventurous, try a 
provisional cast-on for a very soft edge on 
single rib; a Channel Islands cast-on for a 
strong, well-integrated edge; or a tubular 
cast-on for a perfectly rounded edge. To 
cast off, try the two-row cast-off if you 
want a decorative edge and the tubular 
cast-off for a rounded edge, matching the 
tubular cast-on. 

Combining the tubular cast-on with the 
tubular cast-off is the perfect answer for 
sweaters worked from cuff to cuff. But you 
can also use one without the other. For ex- 
ample, you can cast on the waistband and 
the cuffs with the two-strand cast-on or a 
provisional method and cast off the neck- 
band with the tubular method. If you pre- 
fer a cast-on that doesn’t blend so well 
with the tubular cast-off, such as the Chan- 
nel Islands cast-on, knit the neckband sep- 
arately and graft it to the neck edge. The 
cast-on will now be the outer edge. If you 
like the two-row or decrease cast-off, use a 
Japanese provisional cast-on and start at 
the top of the waistband and cuffs. 

When you've finished the body and sleeves, 
unravel the cast-on, and work the ribs in 
the opposite direction. Because the rib is 
easy to redo if you use this method, it is 
also good on sweaters for growing children 
or when you expect the cuffs to wear out 
earlier than the rest of the sweater. 

There are many other possibilities that 
you can now have great fun discovering. 
Whatever your choice, your ribs need never 
again be dreary. & 


Montse Stanley, a Catalan living in Cam- 
bridge, England, was originally an archi- 
tect. She has written Creating and Knitting 
Your Own Designs for a Perfect Fit (Harper 
& Row, 1982) and The Handknitter’s Hand- 
book (David & Charles, 1986). 
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Work for Quilting 


Inside three stitchers’ home studios 


by Mary Mashuta 


room of one’s own.. .a place 
to work. ..a place you don’t 
j have to clean up before the 

: ‘ project is done....This is a 
common desire among “needle people.” I’ve 
been pleased to see that many quilters are 
reaching the point in their careers where 
they are ready to carve out permanent work 
spaces in their own homes. 

There are some common misconceptions 
that might be preventing you from claim- 
ing a special space for quilting in your 
home. The first is that unless you can have 
a whole room exclusively to yourself, you 
can't have your own home studio. On the 
other hand, if you are fortunate enough to 
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possess a room, you may assume that it 
should and will solve all your work-space 
problems. Many times there just isn’t enough 
space in our modern homes and apartments 
for all the activities that we'd like to carry 
on. Often rooms become multipurpose; com- 
promise is frequently a necessity. 
Regardless of the space you have, it’s im- 
portant to have a clear idea of what you'll 
be doing there. As a rule, you'll need places 
to design and draft, cut out, sew, press, 
and quilt. As you create projects, you'll 
need a way to view them as works in pro- 
gress so you can think about them visually. 
You'll also need to think about storing 
your equipment and supplies. Grouping 


things that are used together makes sense. 
Locate them as close as possible to where 
they'll be used. If you run out of space, de- 
cide which items can be stored elsewhere 
in your house. Finished quilts, for exam- 
ple, are very bulky. It’s more important to 
give the space available in your studio to 
your fabric collection. Solutions can be found 
for every budget. You can order custom- 


Bernice McCoy Stone’s basket collection stores 
supplies, like batting and current projects. 
Baskets hang with large S-hooks from a cetl- 
ing-mounted pole. The design pinup area on 
the wall at right holds inspirational images 
or fabric choices for quilts in progress. 
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made worktables or start off with doors 
from the lumberyard. Establishing priori- 
ties will help make compromise easier. 
For purposes of comparison, I’ve selected 
studios that vary considerably in appear- 
ance, size, and investment. Each of the 
artists has created a solution that fits into 
her lifestyle, way of working, space avail- 
able, and budget. Perhaps one of their so- 
lutions will encourage you to create, adapt, 
or perfect a space you've been considering. 


Bernice McCoy Stone 

Bernice spends up to 40 hours a week mak- 
ing traditional appliqué and pieced quilts. 
She is an avid quilt collector who enjoys 
sharing her quilts with local guilds. 

Bernice has claimed as her studio a small 
upstairs room (Shown in the photo at left) 
that had belonged to her son, but her quilt- 
ing spreads beyond the confines of this 
room. The guest room provides storage for 
some of her quilts in the dresser and closet. 
More quilts are stored in the Bicentennial 
Room. In this upstairs sitting room, fur- 
nished in antiques, she can set up her 
quilt frame where it won't interfere with 
other household activities. When Bernice 
really gets going, she likes to switch to a 
schedule of working 4 hours, sleeping 4 
hours, working 4 hours, etc. A home studio 
is perfect for her because her spaces are 
available 24 hours a day. 

Bernice had her studio room enlarged 
years ago by incorporating space taken up 
by a hallway and two closets (see floor 
plan at right). It has four built-in book- 
cases and a small storage closet. She also 
added an antique chest with many small 
drawers. Bernice has three tables that serve 
as work surfaces, where she can design, 
draft, cut out, stitch, and press her patch- 
work and appliqué blocks. Her Bernina sew- 
ing machine is on a 32%-in.-high custom- 
made table; it’s more comfortable for her 
than a standard sewing-machine table, which 
varies from 29 in. to 31 in. The machine is 
set into the table, and a portion of the 
front edge drops so that the bobbin can be 
inserted. There are two cubbyholes in the 
front apron for sewing-machine attachment 
trays. She was able to stretch the work sur- 
face by pairing it in an L with a parson’s 
table she already had. 

Bernice still does a lot of machine piec- 
ing on her old Singer Featherweight porta- 
ble. Since it’s set up on the parson’s table, 
it’s easy for her to pivot around to it on her 
secretarial chair. By moving the Singer to 
the end of the parson’s table and providing 
another secretarial chair, she can comfort- 
ably invite another quilter to join her. 

So she can easily locate sewing notions 
and tools while near the machines, Bernice 
has attatched two 24-in. x 18-in. Heller 
grids (from Heller Designs, 41 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10010; 1-800-223-0750) to 
the corner walls to the right of the ma- 
chines. Various hooks, baskets, and shelves 
can be attached so a large variety of small 
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items can be stored. At a local import store, 
Bernice found French bread baskets made 
of metal and added them to one of the 
grids. They're perfect for storing rulers and 
individual patchwork pieces. She collects 
drafting tools in other baskets and stores 
sets of large plastic and metal quilters’ rul- 
ers in an antique churn and an antique 
crock on the floor nearby. 

Bernice’s sister Emily made her a small 
pressing board to place on the tabletop to 
the right of her machine. With this setup, 
she can stitch pieces together and immedi- 
ately press them without getting up and 
walking over to an ironing board. 

As the projects grow larger, or when ad- 
ditional quilters are in the room, Bernice 
takes the ironing board out of the closet. 
To prevent her from tripping over iron cords, 
her husband rigged up a ceiling-mounted 
drapery rod. Coiled, expandable extension 
cords are caught into drapery-hook glides 
so they can travel the length of the rod. 
When the iron is plugged in, she can move 
it from place to place without worrying 
about where the cord is. 

Since there weren't enough electrical out- 
lets, Bernice had an electrician add five 
double outlets across the back of the sew- 
ing-center worktables. Now she doesn’t have 
to crawl under the table to reach them. 

The third table in the room was originally 
made to be used as a 40-in.-high stand-up 
worktable. After using the table for a while, 
she found that it was hard to get good le- 
verage when she was using her rotary cut- 
ter, so she had the legs cut down to 35 in. 
Now she can work at the table while sitting 
in her secretarial chair. Under the table a 
modular wire-drawer unit holds fabric and 
works in progress. 

On the wall behind the table, a piece of 
4-ft. x 8-ft. Celotex insulation board, avail- 
able at lumberyards, is Molly-bolted hori- 
zontally to the wall, creating a design pin- 
up area. A felt covering allows small pieces 
of fabric to adhere during the designing 
process. If Bernice wants to put up all the 
blocks of a large quilt, she expands this 
board with a piece of Pellon fleece that she 
can pin to. When she’s not using the board 
for designing, she decorates it with indi- 
vidual blocks or design inspirations. 

Bernice’s fabric collection is folded and 
stored in the bookcases, along with her 
quilt library. Scraps of fabric are organized 
by color in small plastic baskets. 

To light her work area, Bernice has mount- 
ed incandescent track lighting on the ceil- 
ing in a T configuration. The track comes 
in 4-ft. modules that can be connected to 
each other or cut smaller. The five fixtures 
can be moved around and tilted in posi- 
tion. Fluorescent fixtures would generate 
less heat and use less electricity, but they 
cost more to install. 

A small allover-print wallpaper in a light 
value and a white vinyl-tile floor for easy 
upkeep help brighten the room. It’s hard to 
find the perfect studio floor covering. The 





casters on the secretarial chairs have marked 
the floor. Hard-surface secretarial pads are 
available, but they limit movement. 

Bernice has created a warm, charming 
home studio where she can joyfully spend 
her retirement years surrounded by her 
quilting projects. Best of all, it is always 
available, day or night. 


Marinda Brown Stewart 

Marinda creates both limited-edition and 
one-of-a-kind wearables, wholesales a line 
of garment patterns, and works as a free- 
lance designer. She coordinates fashion 
shows and teaches workshops. Even though 
she doesn’t make quilts, many of her con- 
cerns are shared by quilters who are inter- 
ested in wearables. 

Marinda needs cut-out, sewing, and press- 
ing centers for garment construction. She 
wants a place to store fabric, patterns, and 
assorted sewing, embroidery, and knitting 
supplies. She needs a work center to as- 
semble, package, and prepare for mailing 
the kits she retails and wholesales. She 
needs somewhere to work on business cor- 
respondence and do the art work and paste- 
ups for her pattern business. Her library 
has to be readily available. 

Marinda has had her own studio space 
fornine years. The present setup, the smaller 
bedroom in a two-bedroom apartment, is 
the fourth rendition. It is also the small- 
est. Since she opted for the luxury of a 
large master bedroom, she has had to use 
part of the space in that room for the over- 
flow from her 10-ft. x 11-ft. studio. In the 
master bedroom she keeps her desk, draft- 
ing table, some of her books, and a porta- 
ble garment rack. 

By having the sliding closet doors re- 
moved and the closet area converted into a 
sewing alcove, Marinda was able to in- 
crease the usable space in the small studio 
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Marinda Brown Stewart had closet doors re- 
moved in order to create a sewing area in her 
10-ft. x 11-ft. second bedroom (top). She stores 
fabric and supplies under her plywood work- 
table, using inexpensive modular units that 
raise the table to a comfortable 32 in. (above). 
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(see floor plan at left, below). A Bernina 
sewing machine and a serger are always 
ready on the L-shaped work space (top photo). 
Bricks elevate the standard sewing-machine 
table to 32 in., which helps alleviate back- 
aches aggravated by long hours of sewing. 
The pegboard above the serger displays sew- 
ing implements and makes them easy to 
find. An inexpensive fluorescent shop light 
supplies task lighting. Overhead, two shelves 
provide storage for bulky items, such as 
batting, pillow forms, and yarns. 

Marinda uses the stand-up worktable, 
shown in the lower photo, for cutting out 
garments and assembling and packaging 
her patterns. The top is a 4-ft. x 8-ft. piece 
of plywood. Trimmed to 45 in. to fit in the 
small room, it accommodates the width of 
most fabrics. At one end of the tabletop, 
Marinda displays fabric that she is current- 
ly excited about. 

The table incorporates storage space un- 
derneath. Fabric is boxed by color or 
stored in four inexpensive, two-drawer, 
16-in. x 32-in. chipboard modular units 
from an unfinished-furniture store. There 
is still space under the table to place mis- 
cellany, like gift wrap and a knitting ma- 
chine, and to store embroidery thread and 
supplies in a small chest of drawers. 

Near the worktable is the ironing board, 
always available for pressing because it’s left 
in an upright position. A clip-on spotlight, 
attached to one of the board-and-bracket 
shelves above, adds task lighting. 

Individual “clutter tolerances” vary. Mar- 
inda enjoys filling her room and surround- 
ing herself with stuff that she feels strong- 
ly about. Mementos that family members 
have crafted share space with inspirational 
materials for pieces yet to be designed. 

A serious drawback of the room is that 
its size doesn’t permit Marinda to view items 
from a distance as she creates them. Con- 
sequently, projects may spread beyond the 
studio. High on the priority list for new ac- 
quisitions is a dress form, which would al- 
low Marinda to view her garments three- 
dimensionally as she creates them. 

All things considered, Marinda feels she 
has come up with the most efficient ar- 
rangement of her belongings so far. She 
concludes that “you work with what you 
have, not necessarily with what you want.” 
She has arranged her furnishings and equip- 
ment so everything is at her fingertips. Her 
system has become streamlined and more 
functional with time. 


Roberta Horton 
Our last quilter is a person I’m particularly 
well acquainted with, since she’s my sister 
and housemate. She’s internationally known 
as a lecturer, a teacher, an author, and a 
quiltmaker. A busy teaching schedule keeps 
her away from home for a good part of the 
year. An organized work space is a necessi- 
ty for the time she spends at home. 

When we purchased our house 12 years 
ago, studio space was one.of the criteria in 


our selection. The large dining room be- 
came “The Studio,” but the room was never 
ideal for designing quilts, because it was 
impossible to have a permanent pinup wall 
area. We definitely outgrew the space when 
a computer was added. In 1984, we con- 
verted a 10-ft. x 16-ft. upstairs junk room 
to an additional studio. The dining room 
was Officially designated “Studio A”; the 
second space, “Studio B.” Studio A was for 
correspondence and writing, preparing slide 
lectures and workshops, and quilting on 
the large quilting frame. Studio B was for 
designing and sewing quilt tops. 

Things worked fairly well until I quit my 
teaching job and became a full-time quilter. 
During the summer of 1986 we decided 
that a third studio was the only solution, 
so we began reevaluating the space in our 
house. Options we had always supposed we 
had evaporated under close scrutiny. We 
finally decided to have a 12-ft. x 17-ft. ad- 
dition built on the back of the house. Stu- 
dio C would be Roberta’s dream work space. 

Roberta decided to locate her quilt de- 
signing and construction work center and 
her writing and slide-sorting center in the 
proposed Studio C. She needed close-at-hand 
storage for an extensive fabric collection 
and basic tools. She wanted oak tables and 
cupboards rather than the metal office ta- 
bles and vinyl-coated particle-board book- 
cases we used in Studio B. She also wanted 
a large bulletin board to display inspira- 
tional materials. 

As Roberta’s plans for her dream studio 
began to jell, compromise entered the pic- 
ture. To enlarge an adjacent bathroom, we 
had to relocate the washer and dryer. The 
only solution was to put them in the stor- 
age closet of the new studio. However, it 
was easy to create a bulletin board on the 
plain surface of the doors that were con- 
cealing the appliances. 

Two file-drawer units and a bookshelf 
were added to the table we used as the 
communications/writing center, shown in 
the top photo, facing page. Adjoining this 
work area are the two tables that make up 
the design/construction center. Here, Ro- 
berta can sketch, cut out fabric with her 
Olfa cutter and mat, machine-sew, and press 
small pieces of patchwork on her portable 
ironing board. A 4-in.-high stand raises her 
Singer Featherweight to help ease neck and 
shoulder strain she experienced from bend- 
ing over a too-low machine. 

On the wall nearby, a 24-in. x 36-in. 
Heller grid stores thread, sewing notions, 
and drafting supplies. On the wall directly 
across the room are two 4-ft. x 8-ft. felt- 
covered Celotex boards, as in Bernice’s stu- 
dio, creating a design wall, shown in the 
drawing and accompanying photo on the 
facing page. 

The black-and-white asphalt tiles had held 
up well in Studio B, so Roberta decided to 
use them here too. They provide a rigid 
surface for the secretarial chair’s casters. 
The 12-in.-sq. tiles also create a large grid 
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for Roberta to use in estimating quilt size 
and trueing up completed projects. The Ben- 
jamin Moore Spanish White wall paint in 
Studio B had proved to be a pleasing neu- 
tral background, so we decided to repeat it. 

Roberta and I devoted a lot of thought to 
light-safe fabric storage. Like most quilt- 
ers, Roberta has a large, valuable fabric 
collection, assembled over many years. After 
displaying her collection in open bookcases 
for several years, fabric edges began to fade. 
This was probably caused by exposure to 
fluorescent light rather than by light com- 
ing through the window in Studio B, be- 
cause the window had been coated with so- 
lar film and covered with a pleated Z shade, 
both of which reduce ultraviolet light. 

Vitalite full-spectrum fluorescent bulbs 
(from Duro-lite Lamps, 1050 Wall St. W., 
Lyndhurst, NJ 07071; 1-800-526-7193) pro- 
vide true-color, inexpensive lighting, mak- 
ing Studio C an inviting place for evening 
work. As an added precaution, Roberta had 
Solar Control Window Film (from Martin 
Processing, Consumer Products, Box 5068, 
Martinsville, VA 24115; 703-629-1711) ap- 
plied to the interior glass surface of the 
cupboard doors and to the window. We've 
just ordered ultraviolet filtering fluores- 
cent-bulb sleeves that will offer further 
protection (from Solar Screen, 53-11 105th 
St., Corona, NY 11368; 718-592-8222). 

Another problem with storing fabric over 
a long period of time is that it can discolor 
and weaken from constant contact with an 
acidic wood surface. A textile conservator 
suggested lining the cabinets with alumi- 
num foil, an inert substance. Paint or Var- 
athane will also seal the wood. If you're us- 
ing cardboard boxes or unsealed-chipboard 
modular units, consider a foil lining. You 
can also use acid-free tissue paper, which 
is available through many quilt stores. It is 
heavier than regular tissue paper and won't 
tear as easily. 

Now we each have our own separate stu- 
dio. Two quilters can share a house, but 
each needs her own work space. Over time, 
Studio B will look more and more like me 
as pictures and mementos are revamped. 
The first major change has been a new 
stand-up work table. The room is small, so 
I selected the Sew & Craft Versatility Table 
(from Seth Products, 2985 Dutton Ave., 
#10, Santa Rosa, CA 95407, 1-800-443-7433; 
outside CA, 1-800-331-6529). The top con- 
sists of segments so it can be set up in 
three sizes. The height adjusts from 22 in. 
to 39 in. It weighs only 14 lb., can be 
stored in an area 10 in. x 24 in. x 44 in., 
and has wheels, making it easy to move. 

Given some thought, and with the shared 
experience of fellow artists, outfitting and 
organizing a work space can be almost as 
enjoyable as using it. CO 


Mary Mashuta of Berkeley, Ca, in addition 
to creating story quilts and wearable art, 
gives lectures and workshops on them and 
on work-space solutions. 
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Quilt author Roberta Horton provided ample 
space for word-processing equipment in her 
— recently completed studio (top). The windows 
—] have been treated and screened to reduce fab- 
ricfading ultravoletlight levels. Above, she au- 
ditions a border fabric for a quilt project on 
her design wall—two sheets of Celotex covered 
uith felt. Fabric is safely stored behind glass, 
also treated to screen wtraviolet light. 
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Horton studio 


A designer’s strategies 


How would a professional organizer approach your quilting room? We asked Paula 
Lasken, a designer for California Closets, how she thinks about other people’s spaces. 
Here’s what she told us. 

“Most people have no idea how much stuff they own. The first step in any serious 
reorganization is a detailed inventory. The next step, which everybody leaves out, is to 
actually measure what you need to store: How wide, deep, and high is it? Then measure 
your storage space. If it won't fit, something has to go. We’ve found that the optimum 
size for shelves is 14 in. deep by 32 in. wide between supports. Any deeper, and you 
can’t get to the stuff in back; any wider, and the shelves will sag. Stacks of folded cloth, 
whether fabric, linens, or clothes, seem to average 14 in. on a side. 

When your're planning working space, start by mapping out traffic flow. How will you 
need to move to get from work station to station, to windows and doors? At each station, 
what do you need to get to without reaching or changing position? Block out your 
movements at each station—you have to plan space for yourself! 

Finally, if room is tight, take heart. Small spaces are easier to organize, and they’re 
usually more efficient than big spaces.” 
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by Lydia Van Gelder 








here are many intriguing byways 
.. in pattern knitting, but one that 
has not been explored in any depth, 
/ to my knowledge, is ikat knitting. 
_» The ikat technique, whereby spe- 
cially prepared and dyed skeins of yarn are 
arranged into a subtle, patterned fabric was 
perfected by weavers in Japan, India, and 
Indonesia. But for knitters, this method of 
planning and executing a design will open 
a whole new range of pattern possibilities. 

Ikat comes from the Malay-Indonesian 
word mengikat, meaning “to tie” or “to 
bind.” Traditionally in weaving, and we find 
this in knitting as well, the design is con- 
trolled in two stages. First, a patterned 
yarn is prepared: The skeins are carefully 
wound to a predetermined length, design 
areas that are to remain undyed are tightly 
bound off with a wrapping of tape, and the 
skeins are dyed. Then, in the actual weav- 
ing, or knitting, the design unfolds: a unique 
combination of soft, blended color changes 
and crisply defined edges. 

In weaving, the warp and weft interlace, 
whereas in knitting, there is only one fila- 
ment. Ikat weavers create patterns by re- 
sist-dyeing their warp yarns (for strong verti- 
cal designs), their weft yarns (for horizontal 
designs), or both their warp and weft yarns, 
as shown in the photos at right. As knit- 
ters, we don’t have that flexiblity, but we 
can choose to knit from the bottom up (or 
top down) or from side to side. In knitting 
from the bottom up, the yarn progresses 
across the fabric, so the strongest lines are 
in the horizontal direction. The vertical 
lines, building row on row, sometimes shift 
and appear shaded. The opposite is true 
when the knitting is worked side to side, 
as in the sweater at left. Here, the vertical 
lines are strong, while the horizontal lines 
are not as sharp. 


Learning on samples 

It’s a good idea to do a small sample to run 
through the technique of ikat before you 
knit a garment. To tie your design, whether 
you're doing a small sample or a large pro- 
ject, you must first knit a test swatch the 
full width of your finished piece and enough 
rows deep to get an accurate measurement 
of the yarn length in a row. 

The yarn makes a long, circuitous jour- 
ney into fabric, so it’s not always easy to 
get the resisted areas to line up as you 
knit. Start with preshrunk yarn so that 
you'll get the same measurements before 
and after dyeing. 


Look, Ma, no floats! Lydia Van Gelder calls 
this sweater “Tate-Gasuri” (Kasuri, the Japa- 
nese word for ikat, combined with the word 
for warp). She tied and dyed her skeins of 
yarn just as the ikat weavers do, so she has no 
yarn to carry, as shown in the detad of the re- 
verse side on page 60. Because the sweater is 
knit from side to side, the vertical lines are 
strong, while the horizontal lines are weaker, 
as in the warp ikat at top right. 
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A block-design sample—First we’ll try the 
horizontal pattern at the top of page 59, a 
simple two-block design knit from the bot- 
tom up. Knit a 6-in-deep by 8-in.-wide 
piece in stockinette stitch, using a No. 8 
needle and preshrunk worsted-weight yarn. 
Don’t slip the selvage stitch, as this would 
alter the length of the yarn for that row 
and cause an added problem when you fig- 
ure the resists. Pin the sample to a board, 
using a T square or graph paper to true it 
up. Figure your gauge by counting the num- 
ber of stitches in a few horizontal inches 
and the number of rows in a few vertical 
inches and dividing by the number of inches. 
Write this down. 

So that you can visualize where you want 
your resist pattern to fall, cut some pieces 
of colored paper and move them around on 
your knitting. You’ll be most concerned 
with establishing the horizontal measure- 
ments of the blocks at this point, as you 
can change the vertical measure by adding 
or subtracting rows when you wind the 
yarn for knitting the finished piece. 

The next step is an important one. With 
a water-soluble fabric-marking pen, mark 
the left and right margins of the papers 
(the edges of your pattern areas) on the 
knitting. For this pattern I’m referring to 
the lower portion of the sample at upper 
left, page 58. Make the vertical lines at 
least six rows long so that you have enough 
marks to refer to. Double-mark the outside 
turn of the yarn at the selvages in each 
row of the knitting. (Wonder Marker and 
Niji Fabric Pen are two brands available in 
fabric stores. With just a touch of cool wa- 
ter, the marks will disappear. But beware— 
the color will set in hot water.) 

Next, set up a tensioning device—a warp- 
ing board or, better yet, the easily made 
portable contrivance shown at upper right, 
page 58, which has the advantage of being 
infinitely adjustable. It consists of a pair of 
pegs made of %-in. dowel and two pieces of 
finished lumber, 1% in. x % in. x 6 in., 
drilled to accept the dowels. (See also my 
book, Ikat, pages 45-47, for other meth- 
ods.) With two C-clamps, attach the pegs 
firmly to a table, about 29 in. apart (be- 
cause that’s about the length of yarn it 
takes to knit one row in this sample). 

Carefully begin to unravel the marked 
sample. Tie the yarn on one peg with the 
selvage mark on the outside, and when you 
reach the next selvage mark, adjust the 
position of the second peg so the mark also 
falls on the outside of it. AS you unravel, 
wind back and forth with a firm tension 
until all your marks are revealed. Do not 
allow one yarn to wind on top of another 
as you take it around the pegs—the yarns 
on the outside would be longer than the 
ones on the inside. It is important to line 
up the selvage marks as they go around 
the outer curve of the pegs. 

If the marks for the resist patterning 
don’t line up well, it’s because of irregular- 
ity in your stitch tension. Take the average 





Woven tkat designs, which inspired Van Gel- 
der’s work on these pages, are created by the 
dyeing of only warp yarns (top), weft yarns 
(center), or beth sets (bottom). The shifted- 
weft banana-fiber piece from Okinawa at 
center led to the pattern in the sweater on 
page 60, the warp ikat became the sweater at 
left, and the warp-weft ikat from Orissa, In- 
dia (bottom), turns up on page 59 (bottom). 
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Illustrations by Lainé Roundy 
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Planning an ikat design begins with a knit sample (above) the width of the finished piece. The 
resist areas and selvage stitches are marked with a fabric pen. The unraveled yarn (right) 1s 
wound between pegs positioned so one row of knitting fits from peg to peg. The fabric-pen marks 
are transferred to paper to establish the areas to be tied off and resisted. The lower portion is for 
the two-block design (facing page, top); the upper, for the shifting sample (facing page, center). 





Van Gelder ties the Jap- 
anese knot with red tkat 
tape (near right). For re- 
sists that are longer 
than a few inches, she 
first wraps the yarn in 
plastic wrap to help keep 
out some of the dye. In 
order to dye the skein a 
different color on each 
end and leave it natu- 
ral in the center, she 
puts one end of the 
skein into the dyebath 
(far right). The tried re- 
sist areas are protected. 


The Japanese knot for tying resists 


On last wrap, take working 
end around left thumb. 











Working end 


Bring standing end 
under working end 
and make second 
loop through 

first loop. 


Hold new loop 
with index finger 
and pull down sharply on standing end. 
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On resisting 
and dyeing 


The Japanese have worked out a superb 
method of wrapping and tying off the 
resist, using plastic ikat tape (see 
materials list, page 61). For a resist that is 
longer than a few inches, wind some 
plastic wrap around the tensioned yarn 
before tying with tape, as shown in the 
left-hand photo above. This helps to keep 
out some of the dye, particularly if the 
rounds of tape don’t overlap sufficiently. 
Cut off about 18 in. from the roll for 
wrapping—too long a piece tears easily. 
Tie off and continue with another piece 

if needed. The bundle should not be any 
thicker than your thumb; otherwise, 

it will be hard to get a sharp resist at 

the edges. To wrap a tiny resist spot, tear a 
narrow strip of tape lengthwise. 





Tying the resist—Hold the tape under 
the yarn with about one third of it in your 
left hand and the rest, the working end, 
in your right hand. Take the working end 
over the top of the bundle away from 
yourself, and bring it back under the 
bundle toward yourself, each round 
overlapping the previous wrap. Two or 
three windings at the beginning and 

end should be especially tight. Continue 
wrapping very firmly (a soft, spongy 
wrap won't make a good resist) until 
youre ready to tie off. 

To tie, use the Japanese knot shown in 
the drawings at left. Trim the loop end a 
little shorter than the working end. When 
it’s time to remove the resists, the loop 
comes undone with a simple tug of the 
short end. If you cut a knot with scissors, 
you run the risk of damaging the yarn. 

When yourre knitting the ikatted 
yarn, it is helpful to have a tiny selvage 
resist mark. Tear off a fine strip from 
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of these markings, and on a strip of paper 
placed under the tensioned yarn, mark just 
where the resists will be tied, as shown in 
the top-right photo, facing page. 

Because this design (photo, top right) has 
two pattern blocks, you’ll wind and resist 
two separate skeins. From your notes, wind 
enough yarn for the number of rows in 
each pattern area, winding with the same 
tension with which you wound the sample. 
Using ikat tape (see “Sources of supplies,” 
page 61), tie the resists as shown in the 
drawings on the facing page. Indicate which 
skein will have blue on both sides of the 
center resist and which will have blue on 
one side and yellow on the other side. Again, 
wind two more small skeins for the top 
and bottom of the swatch—one to be dyed 
blue and the other yellow along with their 
respective ikatted skeins. 

You are now ready to dye. The skein that 
will be blue on both ends and natural in 
the center can goright into the dyepot with 
the skein to be dyed all blue. To dye the 
skein that will have a different color on 
each end and whose center will stay natu- 
ral, hold one end up out of the dyepot 
while dyeing the other. Squeeze the just- 
dyed yarn and hold it out of the pot. Re- 
verse the skein and repeat in the other pot. 
Wash the dyed yarn, release the resist on 
the natural yarn, and give the yarn another 
light washing. Dry under slight tension. 

After you've dyed the skKeins, cast on the 
same number of stitches as you did in your 
original sample and start knitting with the 
yellow- or blue-dyed yarn. Just for vari- 
ation, you can add a few stripes every so 
often with another color yarn. Adjust your 
stitch tension slightly as you knit. You'll 
be happy to find youcan make the stitches 
line up into vertical lines in the ikat motifs. 


A shifted-pattern sample—If you mark and 
tie off a resist area that will fall in the center 
of your knit swatch, as at the top of the 
photo at upper right, you can use the resist- 


the ikat tape and wrap it a few times 
around the selvage marks on the yarn at 
the outer turn around the peg. Tie it 
tightly with a Japanese knot. 


On dyeing ikat—When you have a yarn 
bundle to be dyed in one color with only a 
white resisted part, there’s little problem. 
Just be sure your resist is very tightly 
wrapped before you put it into the dyepot. 
On the other hand, if your design 
requires many colors on one bundle, some 
advance preparations are necessary. First, 
tie off all areas to remain white. Next, 
wrap and tie the parts to become color 
#3 (in my “India” motif, for example, it’s 
the central green area), overlapping any 
white areas adjacent to it. Tie off other 
colors, working out from the center of the 
skein and leaving only one color (blue in 
my example) open. Dye color #1. Remove 
the next resist and, using slight tension, 
wrap the portion of the just-dyed area 
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dved yarn to knit a pattern that’s a lot 
more interesting than a centered rectangle. 

Peter Collingwood introduced this color- 
shifting method in his book The Techniques 
of Rug Weaving (Watson-Guptill, 1969). If 
you wind a skein of weft yarn, resist it in 
the center, dye it, and with it weave a web 
that’s a little wider or narrower than the 
length of the tied skein, the resisted area 
will shift diagonally with each shot. I adapt- 
ed his method to knit a design (shown in 
the center sample) based on the “scissors” 
motif traditionally woven in banana-fiber 
cloth, or Bashyofu, in Okinawa (center 
photo, page 57). 

Wind, tie, and dye a skein that is resist- 
ed in the center, say for 242 in., and dyed 
brown on one end and blue on the other. 
Also wind two small skKeins, not resisted, 
one to go into the dyepot with the brown 
dye, the other for the dark blue dye. 

Now the fun begins! With the blue-dyed 
yarn, cast on the same number of stitches 
as for your original swatch, plus or minus a 
few. For the 8-in.-wide sample, try 2 sts ex- 
tra. Knit an inch or so in stockinette; then 
change to the ikatted yarn. Using the sel- 
vage mark as a guide, place the first resist 
so it will fall in the center. You may find 
that you'll have to change to a needle that’s 
two sizes smaller. As you knit, simply watch 
the diagonals of color develop in your de- 
sign. One color shifts to the right, the oth- 
er to the left with each row that is knit, 
while the natural shifts one row to the 
right, the next row to the left, and so on, 
to create a broken-diamond effect. 


On knitting ikat—You may find it difficult 
to hit the ikat just right. By switching to a 
smaller needle than you used in the origi- 
nal sample, you'll find it easier to tighten 
the stitches and still have it come out right. 
My India sweater, detail at bottom right, 
was set up to be knit with a No. 5 needle, 
but I had to change to a No. 3 and knit 
more loosely or tightly to make the ikat hit 


adjacent to the next area to be dyed. 
Holding the ends of the skein out of the 
dvepot, dye the second area (copper). 
Remove the final resist (for green) while 
protecting the just-dyed copper by adding 
a bit of wrap and holding it out of the 
dyepot. This may seem tedious, but it 
reallv goes along very easily. It helps if 
you have a few colors of the plastic tape to 
code the different dyeings. 

In all ikat dyeing, be sure that your 
resists are hard and tight, that the yarn is 
well wetted out before you dye it, and 
that your dves are suitable for your fiber. I 
used Deka series I. and Spectrum Fiber 
Reactive dves for the pieces illustrated 
here. Follow the dve manufacturers’ 
instructions for washing out the yarn. 
Leave the resist wrappings on the parts 
to remain undyed until after you've 
washed all the dyed varn. Then remove 
those resists and give another light wash 
to the undyed parts. —L.V. 











This two-block sample emai uses two differ. 
ently tied-and-dyed skeins of yarn.(Photo by 
Michele Russell Slavinsky) 
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When the finished sample is knit narrower 
than the test swatch, the centered resist area 
shifts diagonally row by row to create this 
broken-diamond effect. 
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“India” clearly shows the contrast between 
hard and soft edges. Van Gelder dyed. the 
three-color skein byretying to protect the pre- 
viously dyed areas. 
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A sweater worked up in the shifted-ikat tech- 
nique. The back has an unshifted block design. 


the stitch count and pattern just right. It 
might seem that this would show up in the 
finished piece, but surprisingly, it didn’t. 

Sometimes, where the pattern ikat is im- 
portant, I may rip, Knit, and rip and knit 
again to get it just right. If you’re using a 
No. 8 needle, you may want to drop to a 
No. 5 for the ikat area and then return to 
the No. 8 for the rest of the garment. 

This problem arises because we have sever- 
al variables: the inconsistency of our knit- 
ting stitches, the unequal tensions of wind- 
ing onto the tying device, and the fact that 
we are usually working with wool yarn ora 
blend, most of which is very elastic. Pre- 
shrunk cotton or other cellulose fibers com- 
mon to ikat weaving are not as elastic. 

Another problem that would detract from 
the design can occur when your're knitting 
stockinette and you change color for a stripe 
and you also want to change texture from 
plain to reverse stockinette and back to 
plain knit. To avoid a dotted line of color, 
go from stockinette into reverse stockinette 
by knitting the first row of the new color 
in stockinette. Then do reverse stockinette 
with the new color as far as needed. 


Knitting a garment 

When youre planning a garment in ikat 
knitting, keep in mind that the ikat falls 
nicely into place only when yourre knitting 
straight. When you're shaping an armhole 
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Garment designs suitable for ikat knitting 


Decrease 
area 


Knit bottom to 
top (rows are 
horizontal). 


Knit side to side Rie ec. 
(rows are ee tae 
vertical). 


~<" ch. aa 


or a neckline, you alter your stitch count 
and throw the pattern off. Therefore, plan 
your garments so the design areas won't 
fall where you must increase or decrease. 


From sample to garment—Once you've de- 
termined your sweater shape and where 
the design will fall, prepare your yarn for 
the actual garment, following the same ba- 
sic procedures as for the samples. Begin by 
knitting a test swatch the full width of 
your knitting in the pattern area. The swatch 
for my “Yoko-Gasuri” sleeveless sweater 
(above photo), for example, was 64 sts 
(19 in.) wide and 45 rows (9 in.) deep, and 
my gauge was 7 sts=2 in., 5 rows=1 in. 

The next step is to pin your sample to a 
board and mark the pattern edges and sel- 
vage turns. When you set up your tying de- 
vice, place the pegs farther apart than you 
had them for the small sample because a 
row of knitting for a garment will take upa 
considerable length of yarn. 

You may want to chart your pattern on 
graph paper before unraveling your sam- 
ple. This will help you determine how many 
different skeins you'll have to wind and how 
many turns of yarn you'll need in each skein 
to make enough row repeats of your pat- 
tern. Also wind enough nonresisted skeins 
to be dyed solid to complete your garment. 

If you use handspun yarn, knit your sam- 
ple, take it off the needles, and weigh it. 





“Tate-Gasuri” bodice chart 


Pattern __, 
area Phir) 


sleeve | 7 






1 sq.=2 sts 
and 2 rows. 






This will give you a pretty good estimate of 
how much of that yarn you’ll need per unit 
in the sample and for the whole garment. 
With these basic ideas in mind, we'll work 
through a garment. 


A vertical-pattern sweater—So far, our sam- 
ples have been based on bottom-to-top knit- 
ting. Let’s look at a garment knit side to 
side. Warp-ikat patterns present wonderful 
ideas for knitting across to create a vertical 
design. The contemporary kasuri from Ja- 
pan on page 57, top, had several elements I 
could use. From it I developed the design 
for the “Tate-Gasuri” (warp ikat) sweater 
on page 56. 

The sweater is knit from one sleeve across 
through the bodice to the other sleeve, in 
stockinette stitch with some areas in re- 
verse stockinette to add interest and tex- 
ture. I knit a striped test sample to see 
how this pattern would work. I ripped up 
the sample, but not before I drew the above 
chart, which proved invaluable. It was es- 
sential in order to properly place the re- 
sists for the staggered blocks of violet and 
purple units in relation to the magenta 
and gray units. It worked out that each 
unit was 6 sts by 1, 3, or 6 rows. I marked 
each change of the motif and selvage turn 
on the swatch with the fabric pen. I had 10 
units of 6 sts, or 60 sts, in 19 in. from 
shoulder to waist. I planned to add a band 
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Van Gelder knit the above test swatch for 
“Tate-Gasuri” in stripes of gray and pink. She 
marked the 6-st, 3-st, and 1-st units across the 
length from shoulder to waist before making 
the chart at left. The reverse side of the dyed 
and knit “Tate-Gasuri” pattern is at right. 
(Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


of ribbing at the waist later. The sleeve 
would be the same measurement around at 
the shoulder, 19 in., as the bodice is long, 
so I didn’t need to knit another swatch for 
figuring that ikat area. 

For the dyeing, I needed enough resisted 
yarn for three bands of pattern stripes for 
the bodice and two bands for the sleeve. I 
carefully unraveled each 1-, 3-, or 6-row 
grouping and identified each with a tag of 
masking tape and waterproof marking pen. 

Since there were many resists to tie, I 
used my portable tying device and was able 
to stretch the yarn out in one straight line. 
(A warping board wouldn’t work as well for 
this multiple-tie design, because you can’t 
tie a resist where the yarn is going around 
a peg). I placed a strip of paper under the 
unraveled and tensioned yarn and marked 
off all the pattern-resist areas. Then I wound 
and tied the skKeins as follows: 1 pink skein 
30 turns long (5 repeats of the 6-row pat- 
tern) to be dyed in the magenta bath; 2 gray 
skeins, each 28 turns long (7 of the 4-row 
pattern repeats), one to be dyed in purple, 
the other in blue; and an additional gray 
skein 7 turns long to go into the black dye- 
bath and be used for the accent areas. 

This method—kKnitting all the pattern area, 
marking, unraveling, tying and then dye- 
ing—works very well. However, once you 
have your sample and know the number of 
stitches and rows per unit, you just have to 
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knit and mark enough rows to get an accu- 
rate check, not all of the sample. 

With the gray yarn I cast on 24 sts ona 
No. 6 needle at the left sleeve and knit rib- 
bing for 1 in. Then, Knitting in stockinette 
stitch and on a No. 8 needle, I increased 2 sts 
each row to 60 sts and knit with these 60 sts 
until the start of the ikatted yarn. Know- 
ing the row count of the ikat pattern, I 
changed to a No. 5 needle and knit the ikat 
so the pattern would end at the shoulder 
line. I returned to a No. 8, cast on 30 sts 
more at each end of the needle to accom- 
modate the bodice measurement, and knit 
the plain bodice stitches up to the begin- 
ning of the neckline. For the bodice’s right 
half, I knit the back and front separately 
(again changing to the smaller needle for 
the ikat area), seamed the right shoulder, 
and continued the right sleeve in one piece, 
finishing with the pink yarn. For added in- 
terest, when the gray yarn changed to the 
pink yarn in the center back, I knit in a 
row of the black-dyed resist from the ikat 
pattern. I then made a ribbing at the waist 
and sewed the two underarm side seams to 
complete the sweater. 


Further explorations 

My latest project is adapted from the ikat 
from Orissa, India (bottom photos, pages 
57 and 59). You can see the contrast be- 
tween the strong horizontals and soft ver- 


ticals, where I sometimes had to get 2 sts 
worth of resisted yarn to line up in suc- 
ceeding rows. Another interesting aspect 
of this design is that I dyed the skeins 
many colors by tying multiple resists. After 
dyeing one area, you can wrap and protect 
it and remove the tape from another area 
for a subsequent dying, as explained in 
“On resisting and dyeing,” page 58. 

There are many sources for designs that 
will adapt beautifully to ikat knitting. I’ve 
just scratched the surface here. I hope you 
are inspired to make this versatile tech- 
nique your own. O 


Lydia Van Gelder, who teaches at Santa 
Rosa (CA) Junior College, has been work- 
ing in fiber since the early 1930s. She’ll be 
giving an ikat-weaving workshop at the Pen- 
land School, NC, June 20-July 8. Thanks to 
Mary Sauers for her help in knitting the 
“Yoko-Gasuri” sweater. Photos by the au- 
thor, except where noted. 


Further reading 


Battenfield, Jackie. Ikat Technique. NY: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1978 (out of print). 


Phillips, Mary Walker. Creative 
Knitting. St. Paul: Dos Tejedoras, 1986. 


Tomita, Jun and Noriko. Japanese Ikat 
Weaving. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1982. 


Van Gelder, Lydia. Ikat. NY: Watson- 
Guptill, 1980. 


Wada, Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada, and 
Diane Ritch. Ikat. Berkeley, CA: Kasuri 
Dyeworks, 1975 (out of print). 


Wintzell, Inga. Sticka ménster. 
Udevalla, Sweden: Tryckt hos 
Bohuslaningens AB, 1976. 

Among its ikat wlustrations is a ski cap 
(toppluva) with spaced, 12-in. chevron 
stripes interposed uith plain stripes. 


Sources of supplies 


Cerulean Blue Ltd. 

Box 21168 

Seattle, WA 98111 

(206) 443-7744 

Ikat tape, dyes, and books. 


Kasuri Dyeworks 

1969 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

(415) 841-4509 

Plastic ikat tape, dyes, and books. 


Pro-Chemical & Dye, Inc. 
Box 14 

Somerset, MA 02726 
(617) 676-3838 

Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 

718 College St. 

Healdsburg, CA 95448 
1-800-822-2372 (CA); 1-800-345-2026 
Deka series L dyes. 

Straw Into Gold 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 

Berkeley, CA 94702 

(415) 548-5247 

Books and dyes. 
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Understanding 
the Waistband 


Fitting band to waist 
means more than just 


making ends meet 


by Margaret Deck Komives 


onsidering how basic they are, 
* waistbands can cause sewers lots 
, of trouble. And considering how 

»... much the wearability and appear- 
ance of skirts, slacks, and shorts depend 
on well-fitted waistbands, it’s a good idea 
to take a close look at them. 

It makes sense to refer to the waistline 
as a line; you can usually establish its posi- 
tion with a piece of string. But where a 
band will rest in relation to this line de- 
pends on both the width of the band and 
the shape of the figure above and below 
the line. High-hipped figures, for example, 
will hold bands high against the waistline, 
and wide bands will almost always need to 
be longer than narrow ones to accommodate 
the figure’s larger measurements on each 
side of the waistline, as you can see in the 
drawings below and on the facing page. 





Matching waistbands to waists 


Each of these three waistlines measures the same size, but because 
each figure is shaped differently, an identical waistband will comfort- 
ably fit each waist in a different position. To adapt this principle to 


Narrow-hipped figure 
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My students and I tested these ideas in 
class. For example, when we measured the 
waistline on my dress form with a tape 
measure, it measured 27% in. A length of 
14%4-in.-wide stiff waistband interfacing 
pulled snugly over this same waistline mea- 
sured 28% in., and 2-in.-wide interfacing 
measured 28% in. The greater the differ- 
ence between the waist and hips, the longer 
that wider bands will need to be. Straight 
figures will notice less or no difference as 
bands get wider. 

At the same time, we noted where the 
bottom edge of these waistbands fell in re- 
lation to the waistline string—in other words, 
where the waist seam allowance of the gar- 
ment should be. On the dress form, the 
edge of the 1'4-in. band was % in. below 
the string; the 2-in.-band fell % in. below 
the string. 


High-hipped figure 
| a 





Getting it right—Pattern companies rou- 
tinely add 1 in. to the given waistline mea- 
surement for waistband ease, but that may 
not suit your style or provide the comfort 
you want. In my class, we fit each student 
by analyzing a garment with a waistband 
that feels right to her. The first step is to 
examine the position of the side seams. Do 
they really fall at the side, or do they veer 
to the front or, less likely, to the back? Put 
a pin in the spot you choose for the side 
seam, on both sides. Make sure the pin is 
the same distance from the existing side 
seam on each side. Then, with the garment 
off, measure the band and note the length 
of the front and back waistbands. The cen- 
ters should be halfway between the sides. 
Also note the width of the band. 

In class we record all this information by 
transferring it to a length of ribbon or tape 


your own figure, fit each band you make to your waist before attach- 
ing it to the garment; then mark along the bottom of the band onto the 
fitted garment to establish the seamline. 


Average figure 


(li 
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that doesn’t stretch, which we refer to as a 
“waist-tape.” Armed with a waist-tape every 
time you make the same width waistband, 
you can adjust it easily to match the tape. 
You will need to make minor adjustments 
for different weights of fabric, but until 
your waistline changes, you'll have a a per- 
manent waistband pattern. If you want more 
than one width of band, make as many fit- 
ting bands as you'd like out of stiff fabric 
belting in your chosen widths, and mark 
each so it becomes a waist-tape. 

When trying to determine the best posi- 
tion for the waistline seam on a new gar- 
ment, most people automatically pull the 
unfinished garment up so that the speci- 
fied seamline rests at the waistline. This 
creates a common fitting problem: After 
the band is attached and it settles natural- 
ly below the waistline, the garment will try 
to rest slightly lower on the figure, as well. 
If it has been closely fitted to the hips, it 
won't be able to, and the result will be 
crosswise ripples just below the band. 

We've found that a best guess for the 
seamline during a first fitting is to position 
the seam allowance’s cut edge at the actual 
waistline. Assuming you've cut out at % in., 
this puts the seam % in. below the waist. 
Variations from this are generally minimal. 

A more precise approach, which we pre- 
fer, is to prepare the waistband first and 
chalk below it onto the garment during fit- 
ting. Prepare the waistband with the inter- 
facing you prefer, using the dimensions 
from the same width waist-tape, and press 
it to its finished width. Mark the side and 
center points from the waist-tape, and pin 
the band to size over the garment with the 
marks in the proper place. Chalk a line be- 
low the band and put in tailor tacks along 
the markings. Then apply an ease thread 
to the chalk line in order to fit the gar- 


ment to the band so that the marks align. 
If the waistline is much smaller than the 
hip area just below it, you may have to 
deepen tucks, darts, and side seams a little 
bit. With some fabrics you'll be able to 
steam out any puckers caused by easing. 

Youcan fit garments with elasticized waists 
in a similar way. Try on the garment; then 
adjust the elastic over it until you're happy 
with the fit. Mark above the elastic for a 
fold line instead of a seamline. 


Contoured waistbands—There are some fig- 
ures for which waistlines are difficult to 
locate. One way to determine where the 
waistline should be is to have the wearer 
bend sideways. The body should bend at 
the waist, but often this area seems to lie 
between two alternate locations. The up- 
permost of these is usually smaller than 
the lower. Typically, a woman will prefer 
the smaller upper waistline because of the 
snug feeling and smaller size, even though 
the result is a short-waisted appearance. 
Men usually prefer the lower location. 

One effective design for this type of fig- 
ure is a contoured waistband, the top edge 
of which rests on the desired waistline area, 
and which continues the shaping of the 
darted hip area of the garment, as shown 
in the photo below. If your pattern comes 
with a contoured band, cut a muslin from 
a firm interfacing like stabilizer Pellon. If 
you need more length, add it at the center 
back and front, not at the sides as you nor- 
mally would, so you don’t alter the curve. 
Verify and adjust the side seams just as 
you would do with a straight band. Once 
fitted to your taste, the adjusted Pellon 
can serve as a contoured waist-tape. 

To make your own contoured band, cut a 
strip of firm interfacing to the width you 
want and the length you need. Slash the 


As waistbands get wider, they also need to be longer because the body's | 
girth usually increases as it moves away from the waist. | 
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interfacing from the bottom edge up to 
about one quarter from the top edge at 
each quarter mark and at least twice again 
in each quarter. With the top edge against 
your preferred waistline, tape the band closed 
at a comfortable length, and tape each slash 
so the amount of spread each takes com- 
fortably is preserved. Use as many slashes 
as seem appropriate. You may have to move 
the waistline seam up or down on the gar- 
ment to suit the new band, but you won't 
need to alter the garment’s waist contour. 


Interfacings—-Your choice of waistband in- 
terfacing will have a major impact on the 
comfort and appearance of the finished 
band. The softer the band, the more com- 
fortable it will be, but the less it will hold 
its shape. You can use the following inter- 
facings (listed from softest to firmest): 
Fold-a-Band (formerly Fuse-n-Fold) from 
Pellon and Waist-Shaper from Stacy are 
common options among fusibles. Shapewell, 
or some other firm woven fusible, fused to 
the entire waistband, is frequently used in 
ready-to-wear. Alternately, you could cut a 
strip of fusible Acro hair canvas the width 
of the finished band and then fuse it to the 
outer layer, excluding the seam allowances. 

All the above methods can be attractive 
and appropriate, but none results in a waist- 
band that won't roll. Only the stiffened in- 
terfacings sold as Ban-Rol and Armoflexxx 
really always spring back flat after you 
bend, and so they have become my favor- 
ites. (Ban-Rol is widely available from re- 
tail and mail-order fabric stores. Armoflexxx 
can be ordered from The House of Laird, 
Box 23778, Lexington, KY; 606-276-5258.) 
Ban-Rol does not shrink appreciably, and 
its edges are covered to keep it from pierc- 
ing through the outer fabric and scratch- 
ing. It is also available in elastic. = 
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Contoured waistbands stop at the waistline, 
not above it, and continue the shape of the 
skirt beyond the darts. 
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Armoflexxx does shrink considerably, and 
its edges are uncovered, but you can trim 
it to any width, and after you preshrink it, 
youcan contour it with a hand iron. A yard 
of Armoflexxx shrank 1% in. after I tossed 
it into a permanent-press wash load. I re- 
gained % in. by pressing it while it was 
still damp, and I discovered I could shape 
it to match the contour of my waistband. 
Before you put Armoflexxx in a waistband, 
you can singe the edges, fuse a strip of 
Easy-Knit over them, or coat them with 
Tacky Glue or Fray Check. If you plan to 
contour Armoflexxx, finish the edges later. 


Applying waistbands—One way to fit the 
garment to the prepared waistband is to 
match the seam marks, with band and gar- 
ment right sides together, easing as neces- 
sary. Pin or baste them together, and try 
the garment on before final stitching. Fin- 
ish the ends as shown in the bottom-left 
drawing below, and then the inner edge. If 
the fabric is bulky, I trim away the inside 
seam allowance and serge or overcast it. 
Slipstitching the inner edge gives a softer, 
more flexible result, but stitching in the 
ditch or topstitching will save time. 

It is also possible (and a time-honored 
menswear technique) to cut out the band 


Constructing Armoflexxx or Ban-Rol waistbands 


so that you can use the selvage as a prefin- 
ished inside edge. This obviously requires 
that the band be cut on the lengthwise 
grain, but the lengthwise grain won't stretch 
as much as the cross or bias grain. 

A simple method you can use to achieve 
excellent, though not nonroll, results is to 
cut the band with the selvage as the inner 
edge, fuse it to lightweight, firm interfac- 
ing, and then press under the outside seam 
allowance. Topstitch the band along the 
fold to the garment, matching the side and 
center marks and easing the garment as 
necessary. Then finish the ends and, final- 
ly, the inner edge, by any method you like. 

Apply an Armoflexxx or Ban-Rol waist- 
band by first machine-basting it to the seam 
allowance of the band with a straight or 
zigzag basting stitch, as shown in the top- 
left drawing below. Then apply the band to 
the garment, right sides together, stitching 
close to the edge of the interfacing, finish- 
ing the ends and inner edge as you like. 

Here’s how to apply a contoured band: 
First shape the band and the Armoflexxx 
to match. Then seam the band to its facing 
at the upper edge. Next, staystitch and clip 
the seam allowance of the garment, and 
join it to the lower edge of the band, right 
sides together. Press all layers toward the 


Step 1: Baste interfacing to seam allowance of band. 


Interfacing 
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band, insert the Armoflexxx beneath the 
just-pressed seam allowance, and pin it close 
to the stitching. Carefully fold away the 
band so you can machine-baste the seam 
allowances to the interfacing. At this point 
we like to stabilize and cover the upper 
edge of the Armoflexxx by fusing a narrow 
strip of Easy-Knit over the edge, stretching 
as we press. Finally, tuck it all underneath 
the top-edge seam allowances, finish the 
edges, and slipstitch the inside edge by 
hand. See the drawing at right, below, fora 
detail of the process. 

One style of waistband won't work for 
every garment, but I have it down to a few 
styles. For a summer garment, for which I 
like a narrow band for cool comfort, I use 
the topstitched method. If appearance and 
longevity are major factors and I know that 
the band will be worn exposed, I use the 
Armoflexxx technique. I’ve used it with all 
kinds of fabrics. And years after ve made 
them, I can still wear them with pride— 
firm, crisp waistbands without a wrinkle or 
a roll. And they fit! O 


Margaret Deck Komives teaches all levels of 
sewing at the Mequon Campus of the Mu- 
waukee Area Technical College. She wrote on 
interfacings in Threads, No. 10, page 58. 


Contoured Armoflexxx waistbands 


Step 1: Seam together 
band and facing. 





“Step 3: Insert contoured 
Armoflexxx and machine- 
baste it to seam 
allowances. 


Step 4: Fuse a strip of 
knit interfacing over 

raw edge of Armoflexxx, 
and tuck it under seam 
allowances from Step 1. 
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A crocheted hexagon forms the yoke of all these 
children’s sweaters. The top sweater 1s shown 
from the back, and Mary McGoveran’s artful 
edgings and fanciful buttons trim the other 
two. (Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


rocheted sweaters can be stitched and grew into a hexagonal yoke, which led women—be they classic, bold, or lacily femi- 

in different directions: from cuff nicely into a body and sleeves. It wasn’t a nine. Angles of contrasting color or texture 

to cuff, diagonally, up the back perfect design, but it was a good idea. Over radiating from the yoke could continue in 

and down the front, in motifs the next few years I started making a num- the body and sleeves for a flattering focus 

stitched together, and in the traditional ber of sweaters at the yoke, skipping the of attention toward the neckline and face. 

bottom-up style. But the method I like best collar. However, all of these sweaters had a All I had to do was figure out how to make 
develops the sweater in one piece and from design flaw: They tended to slip back off the basic idea work. 

the neck down, starting from a simple geo- my shoulders. The sweater starts with a foundation row 

metric shape, a hexagon. I kept returning to the idea of crocheting long enough to go around the neck. If the 

Many years ago, the first sweater I ever a geometric form for a sweater yoke. This foundation row is divided into sixths and 

made began as a long, narrow strip that structure is easy and versatile, lending it- increased at those points in each round, it 

suggested a collar. It started at the neck self equally to casual sweaters for men and will grow into a hexagon. The hexagon will 
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[liustrations by Mark Kara 


either lie flat or be cone-shaped, depend- 
ing on the number of increases per round. 
Normally, a round piece of double crochet 
will lie flat with 14 or 15 increases per 
row. The traditional granny square, which 
has 16 increases per round, is just that 
much fuller than flat. My choice of 12 in- 
creases per row makes the yoke slope the 
same way shoulders do. Single crochet lies 
flat at 6 increases per row, so you can work 
stitches based on it into a sloped yoke by 
increasing 4 sts or 5 sts per row. 

The shaping begins when the width of 
the yoke matches the body measurement 
across the shoulders. The first shaping step— 
and the solution to my design problem—is 
to work extra rows on the back of the yoke, 
which shift the neckline forward and the 
shoulder points backward. The second shap- 


Hexagonal-yoke sweater 
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Yoke will fit shoulders if 
neckline shifts forward. 


First shaping Last shaping 





ing step is to add enough rows all around 
so that the distance from the shoulder point 
to the lower edge matches the armhole 
depth. You make the sleeve caps by elimi- 
nating increases along the shoulder line in 
these last rows. Then you work the body of 
the sweater straight down from the yoke, 
and you work each sleeve from the sides of 
the yoke, decreasing to reduce bulk toward 
the wrist. 

I keep coming back to this one-piece con- 
struction because I like to minimize the 
sewing and tucking in of loose ends that 
comes with a pieced design—finishing is 
easier this way. I’ve even devised a way to 
work the pocket with the sweater body so 
it needs no finishing because I never have 
to cut the yarn. Directions for constructing 
this type of pocket are given on page 69. 


Across-back measurement 
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First shaping: Crochet extra rows on 
back of yoke to shift neckline 
forward. This also moves 
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My design has other advantages too. By 
starting at the neck, you get the crucial 
shaping done first. If you enjoy this chal- 
lenge, you're getting the good stuff right at 
the start. If you prefer to crochet straight 
rows, at least you have less bulk while 
youre doing the difficult shaping, and there 
is less to rip out if the sweater doesn’t fit. 
Also, the body length becomes a variable: 
If you run out of yarn or have extra yarn, 
you can keep the sweater shorter or make 
it longer without ripping out your work. 

The fit of any sweater depends on how 
closely you match the numbers in the pat- 
tern or the measurements and calculations 
you make for your own design. The mea- 
surements you need for proper fit are neck, 
distance across back, armhole depth, chest 
or bust, sleeve length, and body length. 

Once you settle on the dimensions, you 
must convert them from inches to stitches 
and rows. Since my instructions call for 
starting the piece with foundation instead 
of chain stitches, your first row will ap- 
proximate your stitches-per-inch gauge. By 
the time you need to know a rows-per-inch 
gauge, the yoke will be big enough to serve 
as a sample. Thus, you don’t need a gauge 
square to start, but you may want to make 
a swatch to test the yarn’s laundered tex- 
ture. Since the sweater is based on a hexa- 
gon, when converting inch measurements 
to stitches, round up to multiples of 12 or 6. 


General instructions 
The instructions that follow are based on 
my experiments. They're for a cardigan with 
a jewel-crew neckline and slightly dolman 
sleeves that starts with a hexagonal yoke. 
You can trim the sweater with ribbing or 
another edging along the neck, cuffs, hem, 
and front edges, but the main stitch is 
double crochet, which is convenient be- 
cause many pattern stitches are based on 
it. These instructions are meant to be used 
with your own measurements and gauge— 
you'll have to calculate and think to get a 
sweater that fits, but this way you'll come 
to understand the hexagonal-yoke method. 
The italic type at the end of each step is 
the pattern for a size 4 child’s hexagonal- 
yoke cardigan (bottom sweater, page 65). 
Child-size sweaters are great for trying de- 
sign ideas and stitch combinations, and 
they’re perfect take-along projects. I like 
to finish them with whimsical buttons. You WU 
need three 4-oz. skeins of worsted-weight 
yarn in the main color, one skein of a con- 
trasting color, a No. 4 plastic hook, and 12 
safety pins or other markers. The double- 
crochet gauge is 5.25 sts/An., 2.6 rows/An. 
Sweater measurements are: back neck, 
342 in.; distance across back, 914 in.; arm- 
hole depth, 54% in.; chest, 23 in.; sleeve 
length, 1042 in.; and body length, 14 in. 


Step 1: Starting the yoke—Work a row of 
foundation double crochet (fdc) to go around 
the neckline (see directions, facing page). 
You'll want 6 increase points, but for a car- 
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digan the rows begin and end in the mid- 
dle of one section, so you have to round 
the stitch count up to the next multiple of 
12. Then add 1 st to balance the increases. 
Row 1 (front-side facing): Fdc61. 


Step 2: Locating the increase points—Di- 
vide the number of stitches in your foun- 
dation row by 12, and also by 6. For a car- 
digan, the first marker goes Meth of the 
way in. (For a pullover, end the row at the 
center back, creating a buttoned neck open- 
ing.) Separate the remaining markers by 
lth of the row, leaving Meth of the row 
plus the extra stitch at the end (top-left 
drawing, facing page). Ch3, turn. When count- 
ing stitches, don’t tally the turning chain. 
Mark sts 6, 16, 26, 36, 46, and 56. Ch3, turn. 


Step 3: Starting to increase—Double-crochet 
across, working an increase (del, chl, del) 
at each marker. Each increase point is now 
marked by a chain stitch, so you can re- 
move the markers. Ch3, turn. 

Row 2: De to marker. *(dc1, chi, dc1) in 
marked st (this makes a 2-st inc). De to 
next marker. Rep from * across, ending 
with 5ddc. Ch3, turn. 


Step 4: Crocheting the yoke—Double-crochet 
across, working an increase in each chain 
stitch of the previous row. Repeat this row 
for an inch or two; then stop to look at 
what you have. Since this sweater has a 
front opening, you can lay the yoke out on 
a flat surface. It is shaped like a horseshoe 
or an octagon that isn’t all there. Fold it in 
half to form a big smile, with the side 
edges meeting on the center front (top- 
right drawing, facing page). The folds should 
be right along 2 increases, with the other 4 
increases distributed evenly: 2 each on the 
front and back. Measure straight across the 
longest distance. Continue to crochet around 
until this distance matches your across- 
back measurement. At this point, the yoke 
is big enough for a gauge measurement. 
Rows 3-7: Rep row 2, increasing in each 
ch 1 of previous row. Knot and cut yarn. 


Step 5: Shifting the yoke forward—Since 
the neck emerges not vertically but toward 
the front of the shoulders, the next step is 
to shift the center of the yoke toward the 
front of the sweater. Lay the yoke out flat 
and fold it so the edges meet in the center 
on top. Temporarily join the front edges: 
Slip-stitch the beginning and end of the 
last row; then slip-stitch the beginning and 
end of the foundation row. 

Carefully move the front of the yoke down 
so you can see a few rows of the back of 
the yoke at the neck (center-left drawing, 
facing page). On a large sweater, shift the 
front down by 2 in. to 3 in. On a child’s 
small sweater, shift it down 1 in. to 1% in. 
Note the number of rows in the shift; make 
it an even number so the appearance of 
the center back will be consistent after 
you finish the yoke. 
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The shift has the effect of moving the 
shoulder point toward the back. The in- 
creases that used to be along the shoulder 
line are now toward the front. Mark the 
new shoulder points with safety pins. Count 
and note the number of stitches between 
each pin marker and the back increase and 
front increase closest to it. Each pair of 
numbers should be the same. 

Shift of 4 rows: From marker to back inc is 
16 sts; from marker to front inc is 3 sts. 


Step 6: Calculating the shaping-—-With the 
neckline shifted forward, the lower edges 
of the front and back must be made to 
match. The number of rows you marked in 
Step 5 are to be added across the back, the 
full number to the center section and in 
progressively shorter rows (not quite so much 
bulk) along the back sides (center-right draw- 
ing, facing page). The first shaping row be- 
gins and ends at the new shoulder points; 
the last one begins and ends at the back 
increases (bottom-left drawing, facing page). 
To find out just how much shorter to 
make each shaping row between the first 
and last rows, divide the number of stitches 
from the new shoulder marker to the back 
increase by two fewer than the total num- 
ber of rows you need to add. On each side- 
back section, insert a marker for each block 
of stitches to be decreased. Undo the slip 
stitches from the sweater front. 
16 sts+2 rows=8 sts less, each side, each row. 


Step 7: Shaping the yoke—With the shap- 
ing points marked, double-crochet the back 
extension. Start by knotting the yarn at 
the end of the last row. Carry it along to 
the first marker you inserted in the pre- 
vious step and insert the hook. Ch3, del in 
the same stitch—don’t count the ch3 as a 
stitch. Work across one side-back section 
and the center back, increasing as usual, 
end the row at the corresponding marker on 
the other side-back section. Knot the yarn. 
Leave the markers for the new shoulder 
points in place, but transfer the next two 
to the corresponding stitch in the current 
row. Carry the yarn to the first marker. 
Ch3 and dcl in that stitch. Work across to 
the corresponding marker, increasing as 
usual. Repeat this step for the total num- 
ber of rows you figured in Step 5. The last 
row you work should be across the center- 
back section, from one increase to the next. 
At the end of the row, Knot and cut the yarn. 
Row 8: Ch3 in 3rd st after 1st shoulder inc 
in row 7. Mark as new shoulder point. Dc 
in same st. De (inc as usual) to correspond- 
ing point on other back side. Knot. 
Row 9: Carry yarn to 8th st. Ch3 in 8th st. 
De in same st, dc around (uith incs) to 8th 
st from end of previous row. Knot. 
Row 10: Carry yarn to 8th st. Ch3, dc in 
that st. De around (with incs) to 8th st. 
from end of previous row. Knot. 
Row 11: Carry yarn to first back inc. Ch3 
(dc1, ch1, dc1) in that st. De across to next 
anc. Make the inc. Knot. => 


Foundation double crochet 


Fdc makes a soft, yet solid and elastic 
edge. It can be applied to all basic 
stitches and to many pattern stitches. 
The idea is to use a chain stitch as the 
base of the current pattern stitch. 


Another use for this technique is for mak- 
ing increases at the end of a row, espe- 
cially if you want both sides of a piece to 
be mirror images. Fdc is also useful for 
making buttonholes and pocket openings. 


ce 
Ch4, 
yo, and insert 
hook into 2 loops 
of 1st ch. 








Yo and pull | 
through. Yo and pull 
through again to form 
chain-stitch base of next st. 


With 3 loops 
remaining on 
hook, complete 
adc: Yo and 
pull through 

2 loops twice. 





Yo and insert 
hook into 2 loops of 

chain-stitch base of current st 

to start next st. Rep from second step. 








Completed fdc sts 
look like this. 
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Shared stitch or mock decrease 


The shst, or mock decrease, smooths out uneven edges and prevents gaps. Stitch as 
usual up to uneven place. Then consider top and base of 1st uneven st as 2 sts to be de- 
creased into 1 st. Drawing shows shst in sc for clarity. 


Nudge ch3 at beginning 
of 1st shift row to wrong 
side. Yo, insert hook into 
st containing ch3, yo, 
and pull through 

(3 loops on hook). 





Yo, insert hook into top 
of next dc, yo, and pull 
through (4 loops on hook). 


Step 8: Finishing the yoke—Two markers, 
one at each shoulder point, remain in the 
yoke. To finish the yoke, continue crochet- 
ing around until the distance from the shoul- 
der markers straight down to the bottom 
edge matches the armhole depth you want. 
In these last rows I like to form sleeve caps 
(bottom-right drawing, page 66) by omit- 
ting the increases at the shoulder points. 
Because you worked an even number of 
rows, the last row of the shaping is in the 
same direction as the last row you worked 
before you started the shaping. Make a men- 
tal note of the side you chose to be the 
right side of the fabric. Rejoin the yarn 
where you knotted it at the center front. 
Work the next row as if nothing had 
changed, increasing at front increase points. 
Every stitch or two, catch the carried yarn 
so it won’t dangle. When you reach the 
shoulder increase from the previous row, 
double-crochet straight through it without 
making an increase for the beginning of 
the sleeve cap. Double-crochet to the start 
of the shift rows on the side-back sections. 
Here the edge of the work is jagged, and 
there will be gaps if you just crochet on 
through. Instead, nudge the ch3 at the start 
of the shift row to the wrong side, and use 
the shared stitch (shst), or mock decrease 
(shown above) to smooth things out. 
Double-crochet across the back. Make simi- 
lar mock decreases to smooth out the shift 
row ends; increase as usual in the two back 
angles. Double-crochet to the end of the row, 
skipping the increase at the other shoulder. 
Lay the yoke out again, front edges meet- 
ing. The back neck edge should rise appro- 
priately above the front neck edge, and the 
lower edges of the front and back should 
match. Measure from the shoulder mark- 
ers straight down, parallel to the center- 
front edge, and compare this measurement 
with the armhole depth you want. Double- 
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Yo and pull through 2 loops 
(3 loops on hook). Yo and 
pull through remaining loops. 


Yo and 
pull 
through 
2 loops 
(2 loops 
on hook). 
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To smooth out transition, 
work 7 more st into top of 
1st uneven st. 


crochet additional rows (4 increase points 
per row, not 6) until the measurement from 
the shoulder point equals the armhole depth 
(bottom-right drawing, page 66). The in- 
crease points roughly mark the edges of 
the front, back, and sleeves. 

Row 12: Rejoin yarn at front edge. Dc 
around; omit incs at shoulders but contin- 
ue them on front and back (4 points). Use 
shsts (shown above) to prevent gaps along 
edge of back. 

Rows 13-14: De across, increasing 8 sts. 


Step 9: Underarm gussets and body—At 
this point, the yoke is technically finished, 
but you still need to add a few stitches at 
each underarm—2 in. for small sizes and 
up to 4 in. for larger sizes. The number of 
stitches you add depends on the stitch re- 
quirements of your design multiple or pat- 
tern stitch and on the body size. These 
added stitches create the base of a triangu- 
lar gusset that tapers to a point on the 
sleeve. It adds freedom of movement with- 
out a lot of bulky extra fabric. 

Locate and mark exactly where the be- 
ginning and end of the underarm will be: 
half the across-back distance from each 
front edge. Convert this distance into stitches 
to mark the yoke. Each marker should fall 
close to one of the 4 increase points, slightly 
on the sleeve side. 

Double-crochet 1 row: Work to first mark- 
er, add underarm stitches (chain or foun- 
dation), skip to next marker, double-crochet 
across back to 3rd marker, and add under- 
arm stitches. Skip to last marker, and dou- 
ble-crochet to end of row. 

To complete the body, work even for the 
desired length. If you like pockets, you can 
crochet them right along with the body. 
Knot and cut the yarn. 

Row 15: Dc to, and including, last st of 1st 
inc. Fdc19 for underarm, placing 1st fdc 


in base of last dc worked. Join last fde with 
1st st of back, into 1st st of next inc. De 
across through next inc. Fdc19 for other 
underarm, and join to last inc. De across 
it and to end of row. 
Rows 16-24: Dc even. 


Step 10: Sleeves—The sleeve sections of 
the yoke are generally pretty big. To make 
each sleeve, you must decrease the stitches 
added at the underarm and then taper the 
yoke edge. 

Decreasing the added stitches. These 
stitches form the base of a triangular gus- 
set. To work the triangle, decrease 1 st 
from each end of the base in each row. 
Each row of the sleeve begins and ends at 
the center of the underarm, so it’s tempt- 
ing to work the decreases at the beginning 
or end of the row. However, since increases 
and decreases create corners, the under- 
arm fabric is becoming three-dimensional. 
Each end of the underarm section is trying 
to be a corner, while the sleeve decreases 
are trying to be another corner. If you don’t 
line them up together, that section of the 
fabric will pucker and bulge. To smooth it 
out, decrease at the corners formed by the 
yoke at the underarms. 

Tapering the yoke edge. It’s a safe bet to 
decrease 1 st on the yoke edge for every 
stitch decreased in the underarm. Once 
you've decreased away the underarm stitches, 
measure what you have, and calculate the 
number of extra stitches to be decreased 
by subtracting the number of stitches you 
want at the end of the sleeve. For a smooth 
line, decrease the extra stitches evenly (at 
the beginning or end of the row) as you 
crochet the rest of the sleeve. Then whip- 
stitch the seam edges. 

Row 1 (front-side facing): Ch3 in middle of 
underarm section and work opposite direc- 
tion of last yoke row. Dc to corner. Work a 
2-st dec in front and back corners. Dc 
around to next underarm corner, dec 2, dc 
to end of row, sl it into ch3, and turn. 
Row 2: Dc around, dec 2 at each of the un- 
derarm corners. 

Rep row 2 until you have decreased all un- 
derarm sts (10 rows). Then work even until 
the sleeve is the correct length. Knot and cut. 


Step 11: Trimming the sweater—To finish 
the garment, work 1 in. to 3 in. of ribbing 
or another edging along the center front, 
neck, hem, and cuffs. Work buttonholes 
horizontally along one center-front edge so 
the stress of the buttons will be on a cor- 
ner rather than on an edge. If you want to 
use large buttons with a narrow edging, try 
diagonal buttonholes. 

Here is an edging stitch based on single 
crochet that’s useful as a general border 
stitch (multiple of 2, plus 1): 

Row 1: ** Chi, scl. Rep from ™ across. 
Chi, turn. Work enough sts to make a 
smooth edge along dc edge. 

All other rows: Sc1 in sc of previous row, 
chi over ch of previous row. 
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The chain stitches prevent the thick stiff- 
ness normally associated with single crochet. 
Since they aren’t worked into the base fab- 
ric, they help smooth out an uneven edge, 
and since the single-crochet stitches are 
small, the overall fabric isn’t lacy or loopy. 

It is important to work the single cro- 
chets over each other. If they’re worked 
into the chain stitches of the previous row, 
the fabric will be too stretchy for a border. 

Work a border sample and compare gauges 
with the double crochet of the sweater. The 
border stitch has a tighter gauge. If you’ve 
worked the body in a firm double crochet, 
you might need to add stitches along the 
lower edge and at the neck. Along the cen- 
ter-front edges of the sweater, work 10 sts 
to 4 rows of double crochet. Make button- 
holes in the 3rd row of edging by working a 
chain stitch in place of the single crochet. 

Collar. The collar is a band of edging 
worked to fit the neckline. Increase in the 
Ist row to account for the difference in 
gauge from the sweater body. Thereafter, 
increase in every 3rd row so the collar lies 
flat. Round the front corners by decreasing 
1 pattern stitch (2 sts) at the beginning 
and end of the last 4 rows. Smooth the 
edge of the collar by working 1 last row all 
the way around. 

Cuffs. The first row of each cuff should 
include increases evenly spaced to match 
the stitch gauge of the sweater. Instead of 
sewing the ends of the rows together, work 
1 last row right around, from one end to 
the other of the 1st row. 


Decoration and variations 

The radiating shape of the yoke can sug- 
gest fabric decoration for the entire gar- 
ment. The increase points are ideal for in- 
troducing a contrasting color (using bobbins) 
or an alternate pattern stitch. A simple 
strategy is to work all the increased stitches 





McGoveran works the edge and bottom 
stitches of the pocket lining into the right 
side of the sweater as she comes to them. 


in a contrasting color or texture. This breaks 
up the yoke into boxy, bold triangles and 
rectangles—clunky in a lacy, delicate sweater 
but charming in primary colors for a child’s 
sweater. Yoke designs from traditional knit 
sweaters are sophisticated variations of this. 

The rows added by the yoke shaping stag- 
ger the progression of any surface design. 
For this reason, a large textured or graphic 
stitch is hard to work as an allover design, 
though it could be repeated at other parts 
of the sweater, such as the bottom or the 
wrists. If you plan to repeat the yoke pat- 
tern later in the body or the sleeves, con- 
sider the pattern’s stitch requirements when 
you add the underarm stitches. 

While the basic yoke here is hexagonal, 
you can modify the design for other shapes. 
The yoke shape determines the stitching 
direction, or grain, of the fabric. This gov- 
erns how the fabric drapes on the body and 
how the garment looks. The yoke could 
also be an octagon. Or you could make it a 
square or rectangle, or even a triangle (see 
drawing at right). The shape is defined by 
where you place the increases after the 
first row. A square neckline in double cro- 
chet still needs 12 increases in each row, 
but they'd be grouped in 3-increase bunches. 

Six or more increase points distribute 
the new stitches and make a solid fabric, 
whereas bundles of increases all worked 
together can make a lump. The alternative 
is to use chain stitches, which make little 
eyelets, and a lacy fabric. Either way, the 
greater the number of increases at each 
angle, the bigger the lump or the eyelet. 

For a more circular shape, you could work 
12 single increases in each row. I used 6 
double increases because they are easy to 
see and don’t need to be marked. For a cir- 
cular yoke without discernible angles, stag- 
ger the increase by 3 sts or 4 sts from row 
to row. You could also stagger them mid- 


Sweater yokes from simple 
geometric shapes 
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way between each other on alternating rows, 
although this does not hide them so well. 
Another way to hide the increases is to 
work in two colors, using a Nordic or other 
graphic design. For example, you might 
center a diamond shape over each increase 
and incorporate the increase within it. 

All along, ’ve assumed the increase points 
are equidistant, spread out equally across 
the row. This doesn’t have to be the case. 
With some experimenting, you'll see how 
to place the increases for various shaping 
details (saddle shoulders, a narrow back 
neck to balance a deep V on the front, etc.). 

For a larger neckline, make the founda- 
tion row, and place markers where the an- 
gles should be. For a deep V neck, the dis- 
tance from the top back neck to the angle 
in center front should be at least the same 
as the armhole depth. Increase at the cen- 
ter front, at each back corner, and perhaps 
on the center back so the neckline will 
curve slightly. CO 


Mary R. McGoveran lives in Boulder Creek, 
CA. She wrote about crocheting wearable 
fabric in Threads, No. 9, page 62. 


Worked-in pockets 


Pockets are not only practical for adults, but it’s much easier to bundle up children in 
sweaters with pockets. While patch pockets are fine, I’ve found a way to work in the 
pocket as I go. Basically, I crochet the inside of the pocket as a flap attached to the 
sweater body. Then I carry the yarn back to the pocket top and continue crocheting the 
front of the sweater, catching the edges of the pocket flap in my stitches as I come to 
them. This pocket requires no finishing because you don’t need to cut the yarn. 

First, make the pocket lining. When you reach the point of the pocket’s first top 
corner, mark that stitch. Measure the pocket width along the row, and mark the stitch of 
the second top corner. Continue stitching to that point; this is the first row of the 
lining. Chain and turn; work a second row back to the first marker. Remove the markers. 

Work back and forth on the pocket lining until it is the right size. The last row must 
be in the same direction as the first. Knot the yarn. Carry the yarn loosely up the side of 
the lining. Chain in the stitch of the second top corner; finish the row. Coming back in 
the next row, stitch to the second top corner. Make foundation double crochets across to 
the first top corner, catching the base of the last of these in the row. Complete the row. 

Join the edge of the pocket lining to the body in each row where the lining is away 
from you. Make the seam by inserting the hook through the body and edge stitches of the 
lining to start the current stitch. Just before the last yarn over of the current stitch, 
insert the hook through the corresponding edge stitch in the next row of the lining. 
Complete the stitch. Don’t leave the carried yarn as a large loop. Include it as you 
catch the lining in the seam. 

At the bottom of the pocket, include the corresponding stitches on the last row of 
the lining as you work across. If you trim the sweater, work a narrow band across the top 
of the pocket too. —M.R.M. 


Costuming for the Stage 


What’s behind the pyrotechnics 
in fabric and thread? 


by Joanne Mattera 


ra t’s opening night on Broadway for 
" the Andrew Lloyd Webber musical, 
Song & Dance. The lights go down 
: , on a packed house. The curtain goes 

“_»“ up on Bernadette Peters, playing 
the unlucky-at-love Emma, on her own in 
New York. Her hand-painted silk pants and 
appliqued jacket—somber in dusky gray, 
cheerful in liquid pinks and greens—re- 
flect her up-and-down moods as she sings 
of her ill-fated affairs. In Act Two her erst- 
while beau, the sinewy Christopher d’Am- 
boise, kicks and leaps in a firecracker of a 
red satin baseball jacket. Street-smart 
friends in the graffiti-accented neon shown 





in the photo below follow his energetic 
lead. Later, that same dancing chorus shows 
up in a Wall Street number, wearing gray 
flannel suits emblazoned with the Manhat- 
tan skyline in gold. “Look, the Chrysler 
Building!” the audience murmurs. “Look, 
the Empire State!” 

Costumes have spectacular appeal. Audi- 
ences count on them not only for the clues 
they provide about the characters in a play 
but also for the sheer pleasure of their col- 
or, line, and form—pyrotechnics in fabric 
and thread. Yet, while most theater-goers 
are familiar with the work of the stars or 
of the choreographer, composer, or direc- 


tor, few of them are as familiar with the 
costume designer. Fewer still have an un- 
derstanding of how these costumes come 
into being. 

“Sometimes I think people just assume 
they materialize from a great wardrobe room 
in the sky,” says Willa Kim, the Tony- and 
Emmy-winning designer who created the 
costumes for the year-long run of Song & 
Dance. “Actually, it’s very complex. The 
costumes have to reflect the character of 
the play and the characters playing each 
part, as well as what the actors look like, 
what the director wants, and what the pro- 
ducer can afford.” 








Behind the scenes with a costume designer— 
Early in 1985, well before Song & Dance’s 
mid-September opening, Kim, shown in the 
right-hand photo above, was approached to 
design the costumes. After reading the script 
and considering the creative possibilities, 
she accepted the job. There followed meet- 
ings with the director, set designer, and 
lighting designer to exchange ideas. Al- 
though working closely with all these peo- 
ple is essential, developing a strong rap- 
port with the set designer is paramount, as 
costumes and scenery are complementary. 

“For Song & Dance the set designer, Rob- 
in Wagner, said he’d key the sets to my 
choice of colors and fabrics,” says Kim. 
Other times she might work from a color 
scheme determined by the set designer. 
“There’s a lot of give and take here.” 

Meeting the cast was next. As with every 
production she designs, Kim had the cast 
members over to her Upper West Side apart- 
ment, where she maintains her studio, to 
literally size them up. “I make them strip 
so that I can see what their bodies are like 
and what their figure problems are,” says 
Kim. In her black notebook she accurately 
sketches each performer and records de- 
tailed torso and limb measurements. 

Thus armed with the specifics for each 
actor and a feeling for the story and its 


Costumes at rest—a rare moment. Hats and 


costumes from the street-life and Wall Street 
choruses in the Broadway play Song & Dance. 
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Bernadette Peters (left) as Emma in Song & Dance; costume by Willa Kim. Above, at Parsons- 
Meares Ltd., a major New York costume shop, Willa Kim (left) and painter Virginia Clow work 
on a costume for the Houston Ballet’s fall ’87 production Rodin. The spandex leotard was cus- 
tom-made for the dancer. Penctl marks on the costume indicate how the dancer’s figure varies 
from the mannequin’s. (Photo at left by Kenn Duncan, courtesy of Fred Nathan Co.) 


characters, Kim sets to work. Her small 
workroom is crammed with art supplies 
and mementos from past productions. She 
has no fixed approach to designing because 
each production is very different. 

In Song & Dance the waiflike Emma, a 
hat designer, has just arrived in Manhat- 
tan from England. Kim decides to empha- 
size her artistic character in the unconven- 
tional, flower-child quality of her jacket. 
Her adventurous spirit is reflected by the 
fact that she wears pants; her sexiness, by 
a lacy camisole, all of which are shown in 
the left-hand photo above. 

The chorus’s graffiti costumes in Act Two 
evolved from the scene, a gritty city street, 
while the showstopping gray flannel suits 
stepped out of (and brought along) their 
Wall Street setting. 

Sometimes, instead of the characters or 
settings, a feel for the period inspires Kim. 
In Sophisticated Ladies, the 1981 hit built 
around Duke Ellington’s music, Kim started 
with a mood—she describes it as soigné, or 
sophisticated—and created costumes based 
on the sleek, streamlined ’30s. Leading lady 
Judith Jamison trailed glamorous coats and 
slinky bias-cut gowns, dripping fur and se- 
quins. Kim won a Tony for her work. 

Whether Kim’s designs are soigneé or sassy, 
they must meet important technical re- 
quirements. They must be sturdy. Since 
costumes will be worn eight times a week, 
their silhouettes, no matter how delicate, 
must be able to accommodate work-clothes 


construction, industrial zippers, and heavy- 
duty hooks and eyes. Adds Kim, “Often the 
cast will change, so each costume has to be 
designed and made so it can be let out or 
taken in, lengthened, or shortened.” 

The costumes have to read as well from 
the balcony as from the first three rows, so 
detail and texture or color must balance 
subtlety with projection. They must flatter 
the lead performers. Although entertain- 
ers, especially dancers, provide the best 
foundation a costume designer could ask 
for, even their bodies are not perfect, notes 
Kim. A short-waisted torso must look long, 
wide hips must be minimized, narrow shoul- 
ders must become broad. 

Most important, the performers must be 
comfortable as they sing, stretch, spin, slide, 
bend, breathe, and sweat. And they must 
be able to change costumes in seconds. Ac- 
cording to Kim, all this must be built into 
the design. 

A sequined satin men’s shirt is actually 
a blouson body suit, its shirt top attached 
to spandex briefs so there are no tails to 
slip out of trousers. The trousers are con- 
structed with a 2-in. inset of spandex jer- 
sey at the inseam to permit more exagger- 
ated movement. Sham buttons conceal Vel- 
cro closures. Dresses consist of wrap skirts 
over body suits. Linings absorb perspiration. 

It takes about six months for costumes 
to go from ideas to zip-up reality on the 
stage. A month of meetings and measure- 
ments is followed by about six weeks of de- 
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signing and a month when the sketches 
are sent out to costume shops for esti- 
mates. “My notes indicate what kinds of 
materials and techniques are to be used— 
chiffon here, paint there,” says Kim. “As a 
rule, I specify natural materials because 
they move better than any synthetic.” 

Once a bid is accepted, there will be 
about two weeks in which to select fabrics 
before the costume shop begins work. Pat- 
ternmaking, cutting, and fitting will take 
about two months, “assuming nothing goes 
wrong, Kim says. 

What could go wrong? Kim chuckles. Dur- 
ing a play’s out-of-town trials, typically in 
Philadelphia, Washington, New Haven, or 
Boston, everything is fine-tuned. Many ad- 
justments—a new production number, a re- 
written scene, or the introduction of a new 
character—require the costume designer’s 
presence and attention. 

When Sophisticated Ladies was in Wash- 
ington, two weeks before it was due to 
open on Broadway, a new director took 
over, Kim recalls. “He added new dance 
numbers, which meant I had to design new 
costumes that almost had to be made on 
the performers. Each evening after the per- 
formance we'd take the costumes, dripping 
with sweat, and dry them off. Then we’d 
take them to our tailor, who would work 
all night to add stones, trim, and details. 
That’s when you have to know what you're 
doing. There’s no time for experimenta- 
tion. No leeway. You take everything you've 
learned and put it into those designs.” That’s 
why names like Willa Kim, Patricia Zip- 
prodt, Florence Klotz, Ann Roth, Theoni 
Aldredge, and Santo Loquasto appear so 
frequently in production credits. 

Like most of these designers, Kim served 
a long apprenticeship before reaching Broad- 
way. In the ’50s she worked as an assistant 
to designer Raoul Pene duBois. She went 
solo in the ’60s, working off Broadway for 
about ten years. “I worked around the clock 
with tiny little budgets, doing everything 
myself,” she says. “But I built up a lot of 
experience, and people noticed my work.” 

Her stage credits include Good Time Char- 
lie and Bob Fosse’s Dancin’, both nomi- 
nated for Tonys. She has dressed Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, Anne Reinking, and Joel Grey. 
She has created costumes for the Joffrey 
Ballet, Feld Ballet, and American Ballet 
Theater in New York; the Houston Ballet; 
the Stuttgart (Germany) Ballet; and the 
San Francisco Ballet, where her Japanese- 
inspired designs for Shin-ju received wide 
acclaim. She costumed the Julie Andrews 
TV special The Sound of Christmas. 

Although considerations for ballet and 
musicals are “pretty much the same,” says 


Barbara Matera (above) at work on a cos- 
tume for the musical Rags. Workers (left) at 
some of the two dozen power machines abuzz 
at Barbara Matera [td. The tutus floating 
above are Willa Kim’s designs for the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater’s Theme and Variations. 
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Kim—dramatic plays, which generally have 
fewer performers and more realistic cloth- 
ing, require less preparation. But while those 
costumes might look like clothes off the 
rack, they are designed and constructed 
with the same attention to detail. “All face 
the constant punishment of light, heat, 
sweat, dry cleanings, washings, and quick 
changes,” Kim explains. 


At a costume shop—In a downtown build- 
ing that houses mostly rehearsal studios, 
the staff at Barbara Matera Ltd. is working 
simultaneously on costumes for Rags and 
Me and My Girl, musicals that would open 
in less than a month. About 350 costumes 
are in various stages of completion. In ad- 
dition, they are remaking costumes from 
the long-running A Chorus Line and fin- 
ishing the last of Kim’s tutus for the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater’s Theme and Variations, 
to be performed later in the week. 

The 8,000-sq.-ft. loft—part warehouse, part 
factory—bustles with drapers, tailors, cut- 
ters, stitchers, fitters, beaders, and embroi- 
derers (bottom photo, facing page). Hands 
move swiftly. A United Nations of accents 
rises above the whirr of 25 power machines. 
Amid this organized jumble Barbara Matera 
is at her station, just to the right of the 
workroom entrance, calmly draping black 
velvet onto a padded dummy (top photo, 
facing page). “It’s not always this crazy,” 
she confides. “But we are always busy.” 

Indeed, at any given time on Broadway, 
Matera can claim a lion’s share of costume 
production. Her recent shows include Sun- 
day in the Park uith George, Jerry’s Girls, 
Singin’ in the Rain, La Cage aux Folles, 
and A Chorus Line. 

Her work begins when a show’s produc- 
ers accept her bid. Although her company 
is known to be, in her own words, “a little 
more expensive than the others,” it is the 
largest in New York and widely regarded as 
the best in the business. Still, an all-out 
extravaganza like La Cage aux Folles costs 
$700,000 to costume. 

Fabric stores on the fringes of the Gar- 
ment District, and trimmings stores there 
and on Lower Broadway, not far from Ma- 
tera’s loft, supply the bulk of material for 
most theatrical productions in New York. 
Good-quality silk satins and chiffons can 
ring in at $20/yd. or more. Add the cost of 
materials and labor to dye, paint, or bead 
them, as in the photo at right, and you're 
talking upwards of $150/yd. 

Matera’s core staff numbers 35, consist- 
ing of five drapers, each with a support 
team of five or six cutters, hand sewers, 
machine sewers, and finishers, plus a tai- 
loring department for men’s costumes with 
the same kind of backup. When a deadline 
approaches, additional skilled workers swell 
the ranks to 100. “One of our pitfalls is not 
getting enough people to work. There are 
not a great many people in our business, 
and the skilled ones are always busy,” says 
Matera. The layoffs between shows send 
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many workers to other costume shops or to 
the garment industry, where hours are more 
regular and pay is better. The average hourly 
salary for a costume maker is about $9. 

Although Matera and her staff have some- 
times worked unaided from sketches virtu- 
ally devoid of details or instructions, more 
often the designer is present at least part 
of each day as the design evolves from 
muslin to paper pattern, to cutting and 
draping with the actual fabric, to final fit- 
ting and finishing. 

The day of this visit, Ann Curtis, designer 
for Me and My Girl, is in the fitting room 
with principal Maryann Plunkett. Curtis 
pins the back of a showstopper, a gold bias- 
cut silk-satin dress encrusted with gold bead- 
ing and replete with a flowing, bustlelike 
train (photo, page 75). She shows Plunkett 
how to kick her heel to swish the train. 

There are no duplicate costumes. “They 
are simply too expensive. They would dou- 
ble an already high budget,” Matera ex- 
plains. “If a show runs a long time, we re- 
make the costumes, as we are doing with A 
Chorus Line. And we usually replace a cos- 
tume if the lead changes.” “Lead actors of- 
ten have a dressmaker’s dummy padded to 
their exact dimensions to eliminate inter- 
mediate fittings,” says an assistant, point- 
ing out forms for Barbra Streisand, Mary 
Martin, and Joan Sutherland. The chorus, 
however, must make do with standard sizes, 
and subsequent performers in the roles wear 
the original costumes altered as necessary. 
Occasionally there is a panic call from a 
theater to replace a missing costume. 

It is for these remakes and replacements 
that Matera keeps a “bible,” a large note- 
book with photostats of the designer’s 


In the beading room of Barbara Matera’s large loft, staff members crochet trim and apply se- 


sketches, swatches, beading samples, trim 
details, and sources, as well as size specifi- 
cations for the performers and snapshots 
from the final fitting of every costume in a 
production. A quick trip to the huge fabric- 
storage room might yield a few yards of the 
appropriate cloth. Paper patterns are re- 
trieved from storage, and the new costume 
can be put together in hours if necessary. 

Matera, who often works a 12-hour day, 
came to costuming through a love of dance. 
“I envisioned not being a dancer, because I 
was too tall, but designing for ballet,” she 
says. After art school in her native Lon- 
don, she “drifted into the workroom” at 
the Opera House in Covent Garden just 
after World War I. “I started at the bot- 
tom,” she says, “learning how to thread a 
needle and put it into the cloth and sew.” 

By the time she arrived in New York in 
1960, she was able to take over manage- 
ment of the workroom at Eaves Brooks. 
This established her reputation as a per- 
fectionist and helped her develop an ex- 
tensive network of industry contacts. Six 
years later, she and her husband, Arthur 
(he runs the financial end of the com- 
pany), had their own business. 

“We started out in our apartment,” she 
says. But the business grew quickly, push- 
ing them into a succession of ever-larger 
lofts in and around the Theater District. 
Skyrocketing rents forced them to Lower 
Broadway in 1980, a fortuitous move, since 
many of the shows Matera costumes are in 
rehearsal in the same building, giving her 
easy access for fittings. 

When asked what changes textile tech- 
nology has brought to costuming, Matera 
replies unhesitatingly, “Spandex and stretch 





quins to silk chiffon. Labor like this helps drive the cost of fabrics to over $150/yd. 
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The industrial-strength wedding gown from Me and My Girl reveals tts hardware: upholstery- 





weight zipper, Whopper-Poppers, and heavy-duty hooks and eyes. 


Hands on with the wardrobe supervisor 


by Pat Swope 
Sometimes a costuming problem is not 
evident until the company is in rehearsal 
or performance. By then, the costumer 
and the designer are usually long gone, 
and, it’s the wardrobe supervisor’s job 
to solve the problem, whether it be with a 
costume or with getting the performer 
into and out of it. 

At the end of the Broadway show 
Me and My Girl, the star, Maryann 
Plunkett, appears in a wedding gown 
(above photo) just seconds after she 
has been on stage in a beaded evening 
dress (photo, facing page). And that 
delicate wedding gown must survive, 
its silk-satin skirt and ruffled 
point d’esprit train pristinely intact, 
as she dances the Lambeth Walk, 
performance after performance. 

Plunkett's gown is rigged for the 
quick-change with an inner belt 
construction that supports the weight of 
the skirt and the train and takes the 
strain off the long back zipper. To make 
the change, one dresser unzips the beaded 
evening gown and unhooks its inner 
belt as Plunkett disengages her wireless 
body mike from the front of the bodice. 
She steps out of the dress and directly 
into the circle of the wedding gown, 
which is “puddled” on the ground. She 
sticks the mike to a Velcro tab on the 
inside center front of the neckline as the 
dresser pulls the gown up and slides it 
onto her arms. A second dresser secures 
the inner belt of the train, then zips up 
the gown as the first dresser hooks the top 
of the zipper. No. 1 pins the veil on with 
just two large hair pins as No. 2 slips the 
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carrying loop of the train over Plunkett’s 
arm, and Plunkett picks up her bridal 
bouquet with her other hand. Total 
elapsed time: 45 seconds. A farcry from 
the hours it takes the average bride to 
get dressed. 

The long train had been designed to 
be removed for frequent cleaning, but in 
practice, the pleated, satin-edged ruffles 
shake off dirt, which unexpectedly clings 
to the satin skirt of the body of the 
gown. So wardrobe supervisor Linda Berry 
made the sleeves and the silk flowers 
that trim the bodice as removable as the 
train, and now they can all come off, 
and the body of the gown is sent out for 
frequent cleaning—-a reversal of what 
was intended and expected. 

Week-to-week maintenance and repair 


for a large musical show can be prodigious. 


For a show like Me and My Girl the 
wardrobe crew collects, sorts for washing, 
washes, sorts for machine or line 

drving, dries, irons, repairs, re-sorts 

for delivery, and distributes 2,800 
costume pieces each week. 

Most show laundry is done in a 
conventional domestic machine. Makeup 
stains are pretreated with a spray stain 
remover or my favorite old-fashioned Fels 
Naphtha bar soap. I dip a brush into a 
jelly made from this strong-smelling but 
mild soap and scrub the stain away. 

Bleach is seldom used because a 
blue-white color glares on stage. In 
fact, white shirts are often “teched” 
down, with a light tint of gray or ecru 
dye. Also, the potential for disaster with 
bleach in proximity to expensive fabrics 





is so great that some supervisors refuse 
to allow it in their wardrobe rooms. 

Protecting the performer is a basic 
part of our job. Rips and tears may be 
safety-pinned temporarily, but they are 
repaired as soon as possible. Safety pins, 
despite their name, are not safe on 
stage. Sharp, scratchy jewelry is also 
dangerous, so we wrap it in neutral- 
colored, transparent net or cover it with a 
thick coat of acrylic. A costume that 
abrades the skin is lined at the friction 
point with a soft, slippery fabric. Corset 
stays that poke through the costume 
fabric and into the skin are covered 
temporarily with adhesive moleskin, 
permanently with a firm, tough fabric. 

In repairing and altering, we use the 
longest machine stitches possible. Tiny 
stitches take much too long to rip out if 
a seam must be opened again, as they 
invariably must, and they weaken the 
fabric. Hems that rip out are resewn with 
a stretchy, criss-cross stitch. Stretchy 
spandex has to be sewn with a secure 
overlock stitch. Belts, big collars, and 
petticoats are held in place loosely and 
invisibly with strong crocheted-cotton 
sewing tacks. 

Velcro, rightly called Magic Tape in 
Japan, is indispensable for rigging costumes 
for quick changes. The buttons are 
removed, small strips of Velcro are sewn 
on the placket, and the buttons are 
sewn back on top of the buttonholes. 
Several short strips make the closure 
more flexible so it still looks buttoned. On 
heavy fabrics, such as coat material, a 
continuous strip can be used. Velcro is 
also used to fasten collars and cuffs 
that must frequently be removed for 
washing or to fasten any small 
accessory that must come off quickly. 

Another finding used in theatrical 
costuming is the Whopper-Popper. This is 
an enormous snap fastener that keeps 
heavy bows in place, holds apron bibs to 
bodices, fastens epaulets to shoulders, 
and so on. 

We use shaped or padded hangers to 
keep the costumes hanging securely. Very 
heavy costumes are hung on drapery 
hangers. Extra hanging loops are sewn 
into the waistbands so the weight of the 
costume hangs from that point and does 
not stretch out the bodice or shoulder 
straps. Beaded gowns are laid flat between 
shows or placed folded in boxes because 
the weight of the beads can make them 
grow inches if they are hung. 

We borrow and adapt equipment from 
both the clothing industry and the 
domestic realm. Wrinkles are steamed 
out with the kind of portable steamer used 
in retail stores. A steamer also freshens 
flowers or feathers. Really dirty feathers 
are washed in a mild detergent, then 
dried with a hair dryer. 

Making it all work is what wardrobe 
supervisors get paid for. It’s also what gives 
us our greatest professional satisfaction. 


Pat Swope ts past president of Theatrical 
Wardrobe Union #768, IATSE. She was the 
wardrobe supervisor for Los Angeles 
productions by The Royal Opera and The 
Berlin Opera. 
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fibers.” She calls them “a godsend” for dance 
costumes. Before spandex beeame avail- 
able in the late ‘60s, costumers used nylon 
jersey, which had the spring but not the 
eling, and before that they used cotton, 
wool, and silk jersey. 

She calls polvester fabric “very useful” 
for maintaining wardrobes because it is easv 
to wash and dry, though she admits. “I’m 
not crazy about it. It doesn’t move like silk 
chiffon; it isn’t cool like cotton. With care, 
natural fibers ean last as well and as long 
as polvester.” 


Backstage with the costumes—In the ward- 
robe room at the Royale Theater after a 
Wednesday matinee, Song and Dance ward- 
robe supervisor David Hemenway watches 
his assistants bring in laundry baskets 
heaped with sweat-soaked costumes. “First 
we drv them; then we repair, clean, steam, 
and press them,” he says of the process 
that he must repeat on 60 costumes after 
every show. 

A few pieces from Act One are already 
fluttering on a pipe rack before a large 
window fan. To it Hemenway adds most of 
the new arrivals, carefully patting and press- 
ing them into shape on their hangers. The 
tights, shirts, body suits, camisoles, and 
other next-to-the-body garments, however, 
are sorted for hand washing. “It's an Ac- 
tors Equitv rule that anything worn next 
to the skin be washed after every perfor- 
mance,” he explains. Two deep sinks at the 
back of the long, narrow wardrobe room 
serve the purpose. As the outer garments 
dry, Hemenway inspects each one. His eight 
assistants, who also help the actors dress 
and undress, are responsible for reinfore- 
ing and repairing the costumes in their care. 

Regular trips to the dry cleaners are an 
important part of maintenance (Hemen- 
wav uses a local company that specializes 
in theater work), but only a few costumes 
are out at any given time. The rest undergo 
in-house spot-washing to remove the two 
main enemies of costumes: makeup and 
sweat. Whatever cannot be immersed is 
brushed, blotted, or daubed. Using a soft 
brush or a washeloth dunked in detergent, 
Hemenway scrubs makeup from collars, la- 
pels, and wherever an actor’s face has rubbed 
against another's costume. 

Every piece is labeled with the name of 
the actor who wears it. Each costume 
complete with its multiple parts and acces- 
sories—is always hung by act and seene in 
the same spot so dressers will know exact 
lv where to get what thev need. 

Just as Hemenway and his staff finish 
refurbishing the costumes, a nearly three- 
hour job, the actors begin arriving for the 
evening performance. CO 


Joanne Mattera is a contributing editor of 
Threads. Backstage tours are available at the 
Metropolitan Opera House (212-541-9437) 
and Radio City Music Hall (212-541-9437). 
Photos on pages 70 and 72-75 by author. 
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Maryann Plunket and designer Ann Curtis in the fitting room at Barbara Matera Tid., at work 


ona costume from Me and My Girl. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work unth tertiles. Deadline for the 
Apru/May issue (available Mar. 15) 1s Jan. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ALASKA: Univ. of Alaska Museum. Internat. 
Gut/Fishskin Show, Mar. 17-Apr. 23. Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. 10th Annual Vahki 
Exhibition, all media, Feb. 12-Mar. 10. 155 N. 
Center St., Mesa. 

Telarana Weavers & Spinners Guild. Fashion 
Show, Feb. 20. Top of the Rock, Westcourt in 
the Buttes, 200 Westcourt Way, Tempe. 

Spring Festival of Arts. Mar. 25-27. Mill Ave. 
Merchants’ Assn., 4th-6th Sts., Old Town Tempe. 


ARKANSAS: Ozark Regional Craft Associ- 
ation. Arkansas Handwoven, Feb. 8-29. Univer- 
sity of the Ozarks, 415 College Ave., Clarksville. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles Co. Museum of Art. 
Hollywood and History: Costume Design in Film, 
through Mar. 6. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. Kashmir 
and European Shawls, through Apr. 24. Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. 

American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. Be- 
yond Tradition: The Contemporary Quilts of Hol- 
ley Junker, Feb. 3-Mar. 5; The Garden of Eden: 
Quilts by Kumiko Sudo, Mar. 9-Apr. 2. 766 S. 
2nd St., San Jose. 

Foothills Quilters Guild. Sixth Edition Quilt 
Show, Feb. 27-28. Gold Country Fairgrounds, 
1273 High St., Auburn. 

Pajaro Valley Quilt Association. 10th Annual 
Quilt Fair, Feb. 20-21. Santa Cruz County Fair- 
grounds, 2601 E. Lake Ave., Watsonville. 

San Diego Creative Weavers’ Guild. Weavers 
of Dreams, juried show of members’ weavings, 
baskets, and bobbin lace, Feb. 22-Mar. 11. 
Southwestern College, Chula Vista. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America. 12th Nation- 
al Exhibition, Mar. 18-May 8. Fullerton Museum 
Center, 301 N. Pomona Ave., Fullerton. 
Glendale Quilt Guild. 9th Annual Glendale 
Quilt Guild Show, Mar. 19-20. Glendale Civic 
Auditorium, 1401 N. Verdugo Rd., Glendale. 
National Needlework Association Trade 
Show. Feb. 13-15. Anaheim Convention Center, 
800 W. Katella, Anaheim. Contact Susan Mur- 
phy, Fineberg Publicity, 276 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10001; (212) 686-7820. 


COLORADO: Pictorial and Narrative Fibers. 
23 contemporary textile artists, Feb. 26-Mar. 23. 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 


FLORIDA: Afro-American Quilts, Feb. 1-Mar. 
11. Valencia Community College, West Campus 
Gallery, 1800 S. Kirkman Rd., Orlando. 
Quilter’s Crossing & Largo Cracker Quilters. 
Quilted Treasure, Mar 11-12. First Methodist 
Church, 411 W. Turner, Clearwater. 

2nd Heirloom Quilt Show. Sponsored by Citrus 
County Extension Homemakers, Feb. 6-7. Citrus 
County Auditorium, Rt. 41 S., Inverness. 


GEORGIA: A Fashion Panache. Sponsored by 
University of Georgia Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. Mar. 14, Valdosta State College, Valdosta; 
Mar. 22, Heritage House Meeting Center, Ogle- 
thorpe Blvd., Albany. 


ILLINOIS: Needlework Markets. Needlework & 
Crafts, Feb. 26-28. New products, workshops. 
Pheasant Run MegaCenter, Rt. 64, St. Charles. 


IOWA: Compatible Contrasts. Quilt show, 
Mar. 1-31. Chamber of Commerce Glry., 424 1st 
Ave., N.E., Cedar Rapids. 

Paper/Fiber XI. Paper and/or fiber, Mar. 26- 
Apr. 26. Arts Center, Jefferson Blvd., Iowa City. 


MICHIGAN: Embroiderers’ Guild of America: 
Guilded Needle Chapter. Needlework ’88, Mar. 
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3-6. Holy Trinity Roumanian Orthodox Church, 
1850 E. Square Lake Rd., Troy. 


NEBRASKA: Quilt/Comforter/Afghan Auc- 
tion. Sponsor: Nebraska MCC Relief Sale, Inc., 
Mar. 25-26. Hamilton Co. Fairgrounds, Aurora, N.E. 


NEW JERSEY: Montclair Art Museum. High- 
lights from the American Indian Collection, 
through June 30. Bloomfield & South Mountain 
Aves., Montclair. 

Art & Crafts Exhibition/Sale. Hand-crafted 
wearable art, Mar. 19-23. Jewish Community 
Center, 2393 W. Marlton Pike, Cherry Hill. 


NEW YORK: Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Printed 
Fabric to 1860, through Mar. 13. 2 E. 91st, NYC. 
Gallery Henoch. Fabrics: A Thematic Exhibi- 
tion, paintings, sculpture, mixed media. Feb. 6- 
28. 80 Wooster St., NYC. 

Craft Students League. Lectures presented by 
New York Guild of Handweavers. My Work with 
Silk, Polly Barton, Feb. 27; Weaving with the Un- 
usual, Joyce Crane, Mar. 26; My Sources of Inspr- 
ration, Catherine Creamer, Apr. 30. Empire 
Quilters exhibit: Small Quilts, Feb. 23-Mar. 18. 
YMCA, 610 Lexington Ave., NYC. 
Schweinfurth Memorial Art Center. Common 
Thread: Hybrids of Substance, 56 artists, mixed 
media, Mar. 5-May 1. 205 Genesee St., Auburn. 
Wilson Arts Center. Quilts Not to Sleep With, 36 
art quilts by artists from 15 states, Apr. 8-May 6. 
The Harley School, 1981 Clover St., Rochester. 
Roberson Center. Joanne Segal Brandford: 10 
Years of Basketry, 1978-88, Feb. 9-Apr. 30. Dick- 
enson Gallery West, 30 Front St., Binghamton. 


OKLAHOMA: Fiberworks ’88. Eclectic Ele- 
ments, Mar. 26-May 3. Kirkpatrick Center Muse- 
um, 2100 N.E. 52nd St., Oklahoma City. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. Co- 
lumbia River Basketry, through Feb. 13; Quilts: 
On the Wall, Mar. 21-Apr. 28. OSAC, Hoffman 
Gallery, 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 
Northwest Quilters 14th Annual Show, 
Mar. 20-26. Portland State University, Smith 
Center Ballroom, 1825 S.W. Bdwy., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Phila. College of Textiles & 
Science. A Tribute to Weaving ’88, works by 
Phila. Guild of Hand Weavers, Mar. 12-Apr. 16. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America: Pentagonia 
Chapter. Members’ Show, Mar. 17-19. Benson 
Memorial Library, 213 N. Franklin, Titusville. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Costumes and Artifacts from South- 
east Asia, Melanasia, and Oceania; Ethnogra- 
phic Cloth and Costumes from Guatemala and 
Peru; Mar. 5-June. Brown University, Bristol. 


TEXAS: Houston Embroiderers’ Guild. Cele- 
bration of Stitchery, through Feb. 25. Houston 
Baptist University Museum of American Archi- 
tecture, 7502 Fondren Rd., Houston. 
Contemporary Handweavers of Houston. Be- 
yond Tradition, Mar. 28-Apr. 15. University of 
Houston (downtown campus). 

Quilters’ Guild of East Texas. 7th Annual Aza- 
lea Quilt Show & Sale, Mar. 25-27. Harvey Hall 
Annex, 2000 W. Front St., Tyler. 

Quilter’s Guild of Dallas. Dallas Quilt Celebra- 
tion ’88, Mar. 18-20. Workshops and lectures by 
Michael James, Catherine Anthony, Chris Wolf 
Edmonds. Frand Place, Fair Park, Dallas. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. 
Functional leather by Mark Johnson, Mar. 11- 
Apr. 30. 38 W. 200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: Fiber Gallery. Frosty Pickups, 14 
gallery artists, through Feb. 29; Out of Africa, 
masks, jewelry, fiber arts, Mar. 2-Apr. 30. Torpe- 
do Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 




















WASHINGTON: Quilters Anonymous. Sensa- 
tional Seventh, 7th annual quilt show, Feb. 25-27. 
Harbor Square Mall, Edmonds. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Art of Aizome, indigo- 
dyed Japanese country textile pieces in kasuri 
weave, Feb. 5-28. Arise, 6925 Willow St., N.W. 


WISCONSIN: 16th Annual Festival of the Arts. 
Juried exhibition of fiber arts, crafts, Mar. 27. 
University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Hooked 
Rugs, through Feb.; The Birth Symbol, in tradi- 
tional women’s art from Eurasia and Western 
Pacific, Mar./Apr. 585 Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 


TOURS 

The Ancient Weaving Worlds of Bolivia and 
Peru, Mar. 8-21. Tour of remote Indian villages 
and weaving centers; led by John A. Davis and 
Don Willcox. Holbrook Travel, 3540 N.W. 13th, 
Gainesville, FL 32609; (904) 377-7111. 

The Indian Weaving Experience, Feb. 10-29. 
Textile tour of N. India. Holbrook Travel, 3540 
N.W. 13th, Gainesville, FL 32609; (904) 377-7111. 
The Panama Canal, Mar. 8-22. Sponsored by 
Needle Necessities & Royal Cruise Line. Includes 
needlepoint classes. Good Earth Travel, 648 N. 
Tustin Ave., Orange, CA 92667; (714) 771-3150. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 

Fiber Forum ’88, Feb. 26-28. Annual confer- 
ence of southeastern fiber artists. Spinning, 
weaving, basketry, surface-design workshops, 
Univ. of S.C., Aiken. Contact April Warne, 2712 
Bellevue Ave., Augusta, GA 30909; (404) 738-6106. 
The Knitting Guild of America, Mar. 17-20. 
1988 Natl. Convention. Classes, tour, exhibi- 
tions, knitting market, meetings, awards. Shera- 
ton Premiere, Tysons Corner, VA. Contact TKGA, 
Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 
Nau. Knitting Machine Trade Show & Semi- 
nar, Feb. 26-28. Expo ’88. Over 70 workshops & 
sessions, fashion show, fiber-art slide show. N.J. 
Meadowlands Hilton, Secaucus, NJ. Contact Mac- 
knit, Box 8145, Englewood, NJ; (201) 568-3369. 
Costume Con 6, Feb. 12-15. Sixth annual cos- 
tuming convention. Le Baron Hotel, San Jose, 
CA. Contact Costume Con 6, 112 Orchard Ave., 
Mountain View, CA 94043; (408) 923-8309. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Arrowmont School of Arts & Crafts. Dyeing, 
weaving, spinning, quilting, Mar. 6-Apr. 1. Box 
567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 4386-5860. 
Brookfield Craft Center. Fabrics and surface 
design, fibers and weaving. Feb. 4-Mar. 27. Box 
122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
Heart’s Desire Retreats. Knitting Ethnic 
Sweaters, Priscilla Gibson-Roberts, Feb. 7-11; 
Nalbinding, Kate Martinson, Feb. 7-11; Getting 
into Print, Linda Ligon, Feb. 21-25; The Hand 
and the Spirit, Anita Luvera Mayer, Feb. 21-25; 
Understanding the Structure, Sharon Alderman, 
Mar. 6-13. Contact Jinny Hopp, 31510 44th 
Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328; (206) 847-5422. 
New Brunswick Craft School. Image, Process, 
Cloth, Ingrid Bachman, Feb. 19-21; By the Yard: 
An Approach to Production Weaving, Design & 
Marketing, Fran Mather, April 11-13. Box 6000, 
Fredericton, NB, Can. E3B 5H1; (506) 453-2305. 
Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. Needlepoint, 
crochet, dyeing, marbling, Feb.-Mar. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 
Penland School of Crafts. Surface design and 
fiber courses, Mar. 14-May 13. Dept. H5, Pen- 
land, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 


COMPETITIONS 

Quilter’s Guild of Dallas. First annual quilt- 
related grant. Deadline, Feb. 1. SASE: Endow- 
ment Committee, QGD, 15775 N. Hillcrest, 
Box 304, Dallas, TX 75248. 

Big Sky Biennial V/Crafts: Fiber/surface-design 
show, Apr. 7-May 8; open to residents of Alaska, 
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Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. Deadline, Feb. 1. Contaet Rudy 
Kovacs, Box 8004, Idaho State University, Poca- 
tello, ID 83209; (208) 236-2361. 

Young Americans, craft-media competition for 
18- to 30-year olds, Sept. 14-Nov. 6. Deadline, 
Feb. 1. Young Americans, American Craft Muse- 
um, 40 W. 53rd, NYC 10019; (212) 956-3535. 
Fiber Structure Natl. VI, Mar. 10-Apr. 17. Dead- 
line, Feb. 5. SASE: Downey Museum of Art, 10419 
S. Rives Ave., Downey, CA 90241, (213) 861-0419. 
Worcester Center for Crafts 18th Annual Craft 
Fair, juried, May 20-22. Deadline, Feb. 14. Con- 
tact Craft Fair Registrar, WCC, 25 Sagamore Rd., 
Worcester, MA 01605; (617) 753-8183. 
Clearwater’s 9th Annual Great Hudson Riv- 
er Revival, juried exhibit/sale, June 18-19. Cro- 
ton Point Park, Croton-on-Hudson, NY. Dead- 
line, Feb. 20. Contact Joan Silberberg, RFD 2, 
Pudding St., Carmel, NY 10512; (914) 225-7634. 
Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. Designed to 
Wear, dramatic, choreographed stage produc- 
tion featuring one-of-a-kind wearables, early May. 
Deadline, Mar. 1. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Port- 
land, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 

Minnesota Crafts Council. Crafts Festival, June 
25-26. College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. Dead- 
line, Mar. 1. SASE: MCC-Festival, Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, MN 55403; (612) 333-7789. 
Artists’ Liaison 1988 Competition, Oct-Nov. 
Fiber media, juried by slides. Opportunity for 
gallery representation, catalog of artists’ work 
to be distributed to over 1,500 museums. Dead- 
line, Mar. 5. SASE: Artists’ Liaison, 1341 Ocean 
Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90401; (213) 399-9306. 
Guilford Handcrafts Exposition, July 14-16. 
Juried craft exhibition, open to all craft media. 
Deadline, Mar. 11. Contact GHE, Box 589, 411 
Church St., Guilford, CT 06437; (203) 453-5947. 
Sth Annual Smoky Mountain Quilt Competi- 
tion & Show, Apr. 8-17. American Museum of 
Science and Energy, Oak Ridge, TN. Deadline, 
Mar 25. Contact Jean Lester, 3829 Maloney Rc1., 
Knoxville, TN 37920; (615) 577-0892. 

Natl. Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Needle Expressions ’88, sixth juried 
exhibition, opens Aug. 28. McLean County Arts 
Center, Bloomington, IL. Slides due Apr. 1. Pro- 
spectus from Julianna Mahley, 404 Council Dr., 
N.E., Vienna, VA 22180; (703) 281-9106. 
Westmoreland Arts & Heritage Festival. Art 
Nationals, all media, July 2-5. Twin Lakes Coun- 
tv Park, Greensburg, PA. Deadline, Apr. 20. 
SASE: Box 203, RD 12, Greensburg, PA 15601; 
(412) 836-1 703. 

Great American Quilt Festival. Memories of 
Childhood: Crib Qualt Contest, Apr. 26-30, 1989. 
NYC Exhibition Pier #92. Deadline, Sept. 1. Su- 
san Flamm, Museum of American Folk Art. 444 
Park Ave., S., NYC 10016; (212) 481-3080. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 

6th Annual Conference on Textiles, June 24- 
26. Sponsored by Charles Babbage Research Cen- 
tre, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can.; and Ars 
Textrina. Unpublished original research in tex- 
tile historv, theory, practice, development. Ab- 
stracts due Apr. 1. Dr. Cherilyn Nelson, Dept. of 
Apparel], Textiles & Interior Design, North Dako- 
ta State Univ., Fargo, ND 58105; (701) 237-7351. 
Convergence ’88. Scholar's Refereed Research 
Semmar, July 7-11. Original unpublished _re- 
search relating to history, theory, practice, de- 
velopment of textiles. Abstracts due Apr. 1. Na- 
omi Whiting Towner, Dept. of Art, Hlinois State 
University, Normal, IL 61761; (309) 438-5621. 


CONNECTIONS 

Fiber Artists. Forming guild in Hickory, NC, 
area for fiber artists in anv medium. Contact 
Diane Fields, Catawba Valley Fiber Guild, Rt. 1, 
Box 599-C, Hickory, NC 28602; (704) 294-0350. 
Quilt Artists. Quilt artists doing 3-D work: For 
possible fabric sculpture/quilt show opportunity, 
contact Michael Lasser, Wilson Arts Center, 1981 
Clover St., Rochester, NY 14618; (716) 442-1770. 
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Come to the world of Imaginations. 
Designer fabrics by mail. 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 

events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 
and are proud to wear, subscribe to 
Imaginations cornplete Fabric Service 
today. 


With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


[J YES, I'd like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 
[1$10 USA 0 $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 


Name 
Address 
City Zip 


Mail to: Imaginations, 32 Concord St. 


In Mass., 617/620-1411 
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Reviews 





The Song of the Loom: New Traditions 
in Navajo Weaving, by Frederick J. 
Dockstader. Hudson Hills Press, 230 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10001; 1987, 
$24, soft cover, 130 pp. 

The catalogue of an exhibition is not 
usually dedicated to the artists whose 
work is shown, but The Song of the 
Loom is; the dedication accompanies the 
more usual acknowledgments made to 
curators, researchers, museum assistants, 
and others. It seems entirely appropriate 
that this should be done, for, as the 
preface indicates, although 50 years ago 
Navajo rugs were becoming widely 
appreciated, the weavers went almost 
unrecognized and unacknowledged, so a 
catalogue like this would have been 
impossible. This wonderful collection of 
pictures and photographs testifies to 
the cultural resilience and practical daring 
of people of great artistic skill and 
remarkable artisanship; it is also 

the first extensive introduction to a 
group of contemporary Navajo weavers 
and their work. 

The Song of the Loom brings together 
83 Chant designs by 55 weavers, 40 known 
and 15 anonymous. Chant Rugs, less 
familiar to those just becoming 
acquainted with the splendors of Navajo 
textiles, are representations of 
religious sand-painting designs once 
considered taboo. 

Following a simplified introductory 
history of the Navajo, Dockstader explains 
the pragmatic spiritualism of Navajo 
religion, whose purpose is to instill 
harmony of mind and body in the 
individual and society through complex 
purification rituals. The function of 
these ceremonies is to expunge sickness 
and evil and replace them with 
tranquility. The enormous number of 
rituals and their extreme complexity 
(some take nine days to complete with 
dozens of chants and designs) require 
that the religious leaders, often referred 
to as “singers,” specialize in the 
performance of a given major ceremony or 
group of observances. 

Ceremonies were often held in secret, 
and about 1,000 designs were considered 
so powerful and sacred that they had to 
be treated with great caution and respect. 
Gradually religious taboos eased, but 
common widsom held that those who 
reproduced the sacred designs for 
secular purposes were likely to suffer 
severe retribution, ranging from 
blindness to death. The fact that the 
weavers of Chant designs did not die 
encouraged others. Nevertheless, weavers 
and sand painters always reproduce the 
sacred designs imperfectly to avoid 
offending the dangerous powers of the 
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deities. Even so, the Navajo do not weave 
Chant designs for their own use. 

This commissioned collection is 
catalogued in The Song of the Loom with 
considerable objectivity and detail. A 
catalogue, a glossary, concise descriptions 
of weaving techniques, and brilliant 
color illustrations are both inspirational 
and useful as resources. I particularly like 
the biographical notes on the weavers— 
“She did her first weaving at the age of 
ten, but does not remember much about 
it”—and the accompanying photographs of 
women whose faces seem solid, truthful, 
and familiar. —Ruth-Claire Marcus 


Knitting and spinning 
videotapes 

How-to videos can be a great boon, 
particularly if you don’t have ready access 
to classes and workshops. Some, however, 
are poorly or amateurishly prepared and 
not worth the cost. Others are excellent 
but very expensive, unless you plan to 
view them repeatedly. Perhaps the best 
solution to the how-to video dilemma is to 
borrow or rent videos from your local 
guild, fiber-arts store, or public library or 
to subscribe to a mail-order rental such 

as the The Video Schoolhouse, 2611 
Garden Rd., Monterey, CA 93940 (rental: 
800-637-5335; purchase: 800-345-1441). 
Their annual catalogue is updated 
quarterly. According to them, “If it exists, 
we carry it.” 


Knitting Workshop, by Elizabeth 
Zimmermann. Schoolhouse Press, 6899 
Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466, $95, 6 hr. 
This video was originally designed for 
public television and is organized into 12 
half-hour segments. A book with the 
same title as the video, Knitting 
Workshop, parallels the tape and can 
serve as a reference. 

The series is well conceived and 
planned. The backdrop is rich with yarns 
and sweater-clad dolls; it is interesting 
without being distracting. The camera 
work is smooth and professional and 
follows the teacher’s movements easily. 
Occasionally, Zimmermann talks to 
someone off camera, and arms reach into 
the picture to supply equipment. 
Sometimes this lack of formality is 
endearing, but it can distract and annoy. 

Zimmermann introduces herself to her 
audience, sitting in a cozy room full of 
yarns and sweaters. Her speech is at 
once precise and colloquial; her enthusiasm 
and love of knitting are immediately 
apparent. She calls herself “the opinionated 
knitter,” and she has spent many years 
learning the best ways to make sweaters 
and other garments. This tape goes from 
the very basics to advanced techniques. 


Zimmermann teaches casting on and 
practices knitting and purling on a few 
stitches. Then the student casts on for a 
hat and learns the basics while making it. 
The hat begins with ribbing for an inch 
or so. Next, the student learns to increase 
and to measure knitting to find the 
gauge. When the student has done 
stocking stitch for a while, 

Zimmermann adds a small color pattern 
to the hat. After this heady experience, 
it’s back to stocking stitch, and then on to 
the decreases for the top of the head. 

The hat is finished and blocked, and the 
student is firmly started on the Elizabeth 
Zimmermann method of knitting. 

After the hat, Zimmermann shows 
how to make sweaters her own way with 
round needles and no seams. She teaches 
the student to work out his or her own 
pattern by knitting a gauge sample and 
plugging this information into her 
percentage system. This enables the 
knitter to use any yarn at the desired 
gauge. No longer is it necessary to hunt 
for patterns for a particular yarn or gauge 
and settle for a less-than-ideal design. 

First Zimmermann teaches her 
percentage system on a seamless yoke 
sweater with color patterns in the yoke 
area. She follows up this detailed instruction 
with an allover patterned Norwegian- 
style sweater with drop shoulders. Then 
she goes on to illustrate several 
different methods of shoulder shaping to 
make a variety of sweaters with 
traditional-looking styling. She also shows 
some beautiful shawls with very 
interesting shapes. The final lesson closes 
with the rich patterning of fisherman 
knits and guernseys and the intricate 
color designs of Fair-Isle sweaters. 

Zimmermann assumes her student 
has seen someone knit and has possibly 
tried to knit in the past. She teaches 
both Continental and English knitting 
methods. Although the tape teaches 
Zimmermann’s own methods, the 
grounding is thorough, and a student 
who mastered this tape would have the 
skills and confidence to knit any 
pattern. I recommend it as an investment 
that can provide help and inspiration 
to a knitter for years to come. 
Zimmermann’s delightful and unusual 
personality adds a special dimension to 
learning by videotape. 


Fundamentals of Handspinning, by 
Rachel Brown. Victorian Video 
Productions, Box 1328, Port Townsend, 
WA 98368; $49, plus S&H, 114 min. 

In the introduction to Fundamentals of 
Handspinning we are told how to take 
advantage of video’s best teaching 
features: freeze frame to see precisely 
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FOR TEXTILES 
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free cloth color charts 
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books e textile pens e and much more! 
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garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making e papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 
1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 
same day service e low prices 
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BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, | 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies A! / : 
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NOW IN VIDEO! 

“T hated sewing, but one 
day I saw Margaret 
Islander on TV and since 
then I’ve been trying to 
put the fabric stores 
out of business.” —Student 


ISLANDER SEWING SYSTEMS 


Industrial Short-Cuts 
for Home Sewing Part I & Part I 


At last! Sew without basting or pins! Use Margaret 
Islander’s time-saving production techniques 
adapted from the garment industry. 


A sample of content: ¢ Efficient cutting and mark- 
ing * Perfect machine control ¢ Beautiful darts, 
tucks, pleats ¢ Professionally set pockets, zippers 
and waistbands * Accurate topstitching ¢ Mitering. 
¢ AND MORE! 


“Thave sewn for years but I learned 
more in 3 days than in the past 
4 years.” 
—Student, Linn-Benton Comm. College 


(slander 


Islander School of Fashion Arts | 


PLEASE SEND ME: 
JTAPEI $39.95 CI TAPE II $39.95 





I'M PAYING BY: 


CARD # 
C] YES, MINTERESTED BUT WOULD LIKE MORE INFORMATION. 


EXP DATE... 














PLEASE SEND BROCHURE. 
Video Division T | PLEASE PRINT 
PO. Box 5216 NAME 
Grants Pass, Oregon 97527 | Dee 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. : 
STATE 7 ZIP 





An invitation for you 

to try our 100% 5/2 

Durene Cotton for 
FREE! 


You'll receive a 60 shade Designer Color 
Chart plus a 2 oz. quality sample to try. 
This yarn has a soft silky-like texture 
and is suitable for any craft project. 


C B ES 
UNLIMITED 
INC. 


506 East 74th Street 4th Fl. N.Y. NY 10021 


For Free Samples Write or Call: 
212-772-6540 or 535-3875 











417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 


stores carrying Drop 
oa a 


Spindle yarns. 












YES! [ wantto learn the Islander Industria! Shortcuts | 


CL] BOTH $75.00 Add $2.50 shipping & handling. 


JCHECK CIMONEY ORDER CI VISAMMC 
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what is being shown, slow-motion to 
watch carefully how a particular skill is 
performed, and repeat. The introduction 
is a nice feature because the teacher 
doesn’t have to interrupt herself to 
explain the tape, which is designed so the 
viewer can perform the techniques as 
they are presented. 

The action begins with Rachel Brown 
spinning at her wheel as she speaks of 
fibers and the history of spinning. She 
first demonstrates spinning with a drop 
spindle. She shows how to tie on a 
leader yarn and secure it in a half hitch 
on the shaft. Making a knot in the end 
of the leader yarn, she holds a mass of 
fiber to the leader and twirls the 
spindle. The twist comes up the lead yarn 
to the fiber mass, and the join is made. 
After an arm length of yarn has been 
spun, it’s time to wind the yarn ina 
cone shape on the spindle against the 
whorl. She discusses direction of twist 
and the importance of consistency, as well 
as matching yarn type to spindle weight. 
Brown shows the long draw on a drop 
spindle and the unsupported long draw 
on a drop spindle spun resting in a bowl. 

In the next lesson on fiber 
preparation we see sheep in the pasture, 
sheep being sheared, and sheep 
becoming reacquainted with one another 
and themselves after shearing. Brown 
discusses features of fleeces that are ideal 
for beginners to tackle, and she warns 
about kinds of fleeces that are difficult to 
prepare. Fleeces of many kinds and 
colors are shown in all their rich diversity, 
and Brown explains that wool may be 
purchased at any point in its preparation, 
from untouched to scoured and carded, 
to pencil roving, the last commercial step 
before machine spinning. 

Scouring fleece is the next step in 
wool preparation. Brown shows us how to 
wash wool in dishpans and discusses 
using the kitchen sink and even the home 
washing machine. Wool should be 
picked while damp, then carded. She 
shows hand cards of various types and 
their uses, points out a picker, and 
demonstrates the use of a drum carder. 

At this point, several types of 
spinning equipment are explained, 
including the Navajo spindle, which is a 
large supported spindle. Brown shows her 
technique on the Navajo spindle precisely 
and clearly and then demonstrates the 
authentic Navajo technique so the 
viewer can try both. 

Spinning on a spindle driven by a wheel 
comes next. Brown shows how to strip the 
yarn off the point back to the whorl so 
spinning is continuous. Then she moves 
on to the flyer wheel. She goes over the 
wheel thoroughly, names its parts, and 
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demonstrates the necessary adjustments. 
She explains that there are different types 
of wheels and tells how each type 

works. First Brown teaches the short draw 
in detail, and then the more advanced 
methods of spinning on a flyer wheel. 

When the bobbin is full, Brown shows 
a niddy-noddy and demonstrates making a 
skein on this ancient device, as well as 
on a Skein-winder or reel. The twist must 
now be set in the skein so that the yarn 
will not twist into corkscrews as it is being 
woven or knit. She explains setting the 
twist and discusses blocking the yarn. 

Finally, Brown spins the perfect 
fleece (Shown earlier) in the grease with 
no preparation. She shows some silk 
and other nonwool fibers that can be used 
by the handspinner. A table is heaped 
with yarn and sweaters; she holds up an 
unusual skein and describes how it was 
made and then shows us a garment that 
was made with this unusual yarn. It is 
an inspiring conclusion. 

I found the tape very professional. It 
is smooth and well organized without 
being slick. At the beginning, Brown 
and the camera seem to have trouble 
finding each other. Brown’s movements 
appear jerky, and the camera has trouble 
following her hands. After this 
somewhat shaky start, all proceeds 
smoothly. The set is a warm one, rich 
and interesting with wool and fleeces and 
fine spinning equipment, and the 
variation of scene out to the pastures is 
appealing. Directions are given in print 
across the bottom of the picture during 
demonstrations. Although they are 
usually helpful, in a few instances 
they are obtrusive and cover up part of 
the demonstration. 

All in all, I found Rachel Brown’s 
tape very easy to watch, yet packed full of 
information. The subject matter is 
presented logically and with adequate 
preparation. Brown allows her subject 
to dominate; her personality never 
competes with her material. 

I wish she had demonstrated spinning 
on the spindle in more detail at the very 
beginning, and she should have shown 
the drafting triangle so the viewer could 
see the yarn actually being formed. But 
these are small complaints; I would 
recommend this tape to a prospective 
spinner. It can take one from the 
beginning, including all the basics, to 
an intermediate level. -Jean Lucas 


About the reviewers: Ruth-Claire 

Marcus is a free-lance writer and fiber 
craftsperson. Jean Lucas is an 
experienced spinner, knitter, and weaver, 
and a partner of Rosepath Studio in 
Southbury, CT. 
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a” FREE DETAILS... 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
‘ Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
ee exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 


can help make you an expert in hours 
.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug ina 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 













Address 












City State 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 


Send SASE for catalog 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 

















The Auto-Knitter...cccccccccce 
0 


a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


For information on 
| this faster way to 
| knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harinony Knitters, Ine. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 





T HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a yearround market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36'' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies... .car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, tn 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 1886, Lima, Ohio 45802 













The JOLIE UNICORNS 


ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 
TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
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0 =7h~ 














WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE: 


JOLIE CUSTOM TEXTILES 
DEPT. T 


797 MT. ALTO RD. S.W. 
ROME, GA. 30161 USA 






DEALERS 
WELCOME 


© U.S.A. 19867 


NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 





Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


February/March 1988 





Books for Sale: 


Irish Crochet Lace; Tatting; 


Battenberg & Point Lace Book; 


sk 

4O8 Needle Laccs-—$7.50 ppd. 

. oS Armenian Needle Lace $6.50 ppd. 
C.0.D. welcome. Republications of early 
20th Century editions containing many 
collar designs. 

Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) 
of many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Batten- 





bebe jace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft 


Toy Patterns, Notions, & Books. 

Leftover designer fabn cs, calicos, delicate > 
cottons—$6.00 for swatches ($3.00 

funded w/fabric order—catalog incl ded). “ 


Garden Fairies Trading Company 
P.O. Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 96402 
707-526-5907 


English Mohair 
Sweater Kits 

@ Easy to knit Lovely sofi mohair @ 
Knit this lovely soft sweater on size 10 
needle in your choice of colors: White - 
Red - Pink - Turquoise - Black - Natu 
ral - Denim Blue 
Kit $00.00 — 
Samples $1.00 
Check or 
Money order 


Yarn Barn 

Ry 2i Boy Al 
Mayslanding, NJ 08330 
(609) 625-5045 or 7271 


Pattern copyright 
Penny Straker LTD. 





HAND WEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


















BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities, milagros. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 





FINER NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


Kits and Books 
Balger Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie: 5 Textures 
Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 
Much More 


Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
Applicable Toward Purchase 


[AISY:CHAIN 


P.O. Box 1258, Dept. T, Parkersburg, WV 26102 
(304)428-9500 
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Weaving & Knitting Yarns. 
Looms. Handwoven Fabrics. 
Discounts. Mall Order. Classes. 
Workshops. M/C. VISA. 


3110 Bath Pike 
Nazareth, Pa. 18064 
(215) 837-9899 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
%* Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 









MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS 
_ for HANDCRAFTS 
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ne, Basketr , Weaving, Spinning 
r Dyeing, Pottery, Wosdiacting 
I Hise Machine & Hand Knitt ng 
Ay i Rug-Making, Nett ng, Seat ng 


; iss Serving makers and menders since 1970. 
sre Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
Ne ; (credited to first order) 
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KUMA BEADS 


Quality Jade, Coral, Silver, Nat re 
Ivory, More. Beadstringing Book $4. 
Bea Hinge starter kit $10. Catalog $1 
Supplies, Instructions, Findings, Tools, 
Beautiful Natural Beads. K co, Dept 
EAON, Box 3717, Peabody, MA 0196 
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Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Prite or call 
(G16) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Ml 49510 


4 Nn Butt on Unigee Better 


w¥ Creations Thimbles 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * ABALONE 
CHILDREN'S ® HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
1987-88 Catalog - $2 





3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(215) 249-3755 


Retail . Wholesale 
Collectibles 
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BUY FACTORY DIRECT 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS |} 


$35 800 


reg. $675.00 


MINI LOCK” 


BY Boo 
SERGER 
Cail now for 


FR-850 more information 


FREE 10 Day Trial @ = 
1 -800-338-51 1 2 FREE Palmer-Pletch 
201-967-0778 loa 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


y basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
yarns — most major companies 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


weaving works (206) 524-1221 | 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 





D’Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D’Anton 

Rt.2 Box 159 

Phone: West Branch, 
(319) 643-2568 lowa 52358 


BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
_ The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


FULL COLOR CATALOG: 


» OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 
RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES | 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: | 


_ Shy wreck Beads 


R pen? Day yn 706-986-4061 


og tan Mud Bay Pid. 


ee ee 
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The Best of Battenberg Lace 








ies i ¢ collars 

ee tise * ornament kits 
Q's @ * patterns 

‘a \4 i, * lace tape 


1 OR “= * How-To-Books 

AS AP) = ©” catalogue...$2.00 

‘  Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 


Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 









SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, Ml., 49010 








YARNS... 


FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 


Wools ¢ Silks © Mohairs @ Cottons 
Hand Dyeds @ Ribbons ¢ Blends 


Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, Knitting 
| Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 

Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 

Wool, Pingouin, and More! 

$2.00 for catalog (refundable) of yarns, 

sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 

baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO. 
R.D #4 Rt 30, Vail Mills, Amsterdarn, NY 12010 
(518) 883.8700 


~11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Highest quality mill ends. 





Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 


$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Poreh Boolss 
| Box 2627, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


[SINGER 6268 
|For Only SQ7Q) 


Brand New Machines 
4% sales tax for 
Vermont res ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 





"Plus shipping 


GRAVITY FEED IRON $198" SINGER ERR 
ULTRALOCK °14U52A Only $359* 
SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 


a 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave.. St. Johnsbury. VT 05819 | 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 








7 the KEEPSAKE \ 
» QUILTING CATALOG , 
It's the Quilter's Wishbook!-1 


I A big 72 pages packed with books, 

i fabrics, notions, exciting fabric med- 
leys, patterns, quilting aids and 
much more! 


| Send just $2.00 for your Keepsake 
| Quilting Catalog today’ You'll Jove it! 


Send now te: 


1 Keepsaks ake Quilting. 


Dept. TMC1, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e Fur o—_,. 
e Joints e Leather : “# 9) 
e Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts . 

e Noses e Prompt Service GN 





Caillorraine (riqinals 
PO Box 137 = 


Tehachapi, CA 93561 wea a Y 
Catalog... . $2.00 Dey —_/ © 






LQuet) {°" all you ¢ 
Lauet) -. all you; 






a. silt i 


Write for our free cataloc — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, Feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, CarletonPlace, Ontario K7C 3P3 





HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 










. Featuring Every Galina Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 


fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST *® 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896- ne) 





Threads Magazine 









Personalized 


> 
Quality Woven Labels “3 


CRETAN YARNS 


| Handspun wool and goat's hair from Greece. | 


Choose From 40 Brilliant Mediterranean Colours. 
Samples $2 _ BOX 623 « Rockport « Maine « 04856 


(es eq qe ease 





Te 
24P65/8°| (Any wording) 








1036 14/4 White w/ Gold 
63¢ 4/8 White w/ Gold 
“hy or “Far™ 
























23¢ 5/8 Write w/Bue b Gold 
600 14/a White «/Biue b Gold 


6000 14/4 White w/ Grey 
ee 


Including Pearl Cottons and 








Designer Wools in over 80 Colors! 








12 for $3.25 . 20 for $4. 50 « 40 for $6. 50 
100 tor $43. 00 # 250 for $22. 00 . $00 for $34. 00 


Charm Woven Labels’ 
Box 1444644 Dept TH» Portiand, OR 97244 
re and core lobels ovoiloable 





Catalog/Swatched Sample Kit - $10 


plus quarterly newsletter Swafchnotes 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 





mh, “ oA Tae PASSAP - WHITE (Superba) - ERIKA 
\ ‘the fom wr oe of the pas 7 Free Yarn with equipment purchase! 
\ in Clsthin cher Ne fowl 


pattern| brochore 9 vi 7 Visit our Machine Knitting Center - Tues-Sat 11-4 


CHAMELEON 7 /i31-9550 | 
i 16 lo 617-T Massachusetts Ave - Indianapolis IN 46204 


wo fis 3 Ba MH fr) “4 2 





NEW HOME: 


en — SEWING MACHINE 
KNITTERS & | NEW IMPORTED LINE 
WEAVERS _ 


COTTONS * WOOLS | 
LINENS * SILKS | 


Quality stock for weaving, knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons, Wools, 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped 
promptly - your satisfaction 
quaranteed. 


Authorized Dealer 


‘IN’? STITCHES 
14748 Manchester Road 
Ballwin, MO 63011 
314-394-4471 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: ‘29 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


BRIGHT LIGHT, 2 SPEEDS 
IMPORTED FROM SWITZERLAND. Guide light at front. 
Fast and slow speeds. Steel blades can be sharpened. Long cord 
for cutting comfort. Free catalog with order. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Visa, MC, check or MO for $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping and 
handling. Order 2 or more, free shipping and handling. MA 
residents add 5% sales tax. 


SHOWERS SEWING ESSENTIALS 
Dept. TH01, P.O. Box 1259, Boston, MA 02130 


Cranbrook 
Counter march Looms 





The Country 
Craftsman 









Post Office Lace Knitters have 


Dept. T Fine Merino Wool Yarn in 

Box 412 Luxurious Colors. For 

Littleton, Samples Send $2 + SASE 
MA 01460 


AUSSIE YARNS 


1075 W. 20th Street 
Upland, CA 91/786 


617/486-4053 





Send for free brochure 


February/March 1988 


COLLECTION 


silk-wool-mohair-alpaca-cotton-linen-rayon | 


dadadaadAdaaassanaasaiaas aaaaaaaaaaaaasaradaan aaaaaaAaga 


Learn to machine applique with. . . 
.Step by step directions to 

professional results. . . latest 

methods & materials. . . designs 

& alphabets. . projects & 


AUD p 0 


AK 


pictures. . spiral bound . $10.95 
36 pages. plus $1 pp. 
Tlefanam) film.......... $4.50, plus 1 pp. 
l BF uy) N 12” x 12” if ordered together, 
add only one pp chg. 
ALPHABETRICS, INC. 
Wholesale 633 Breakers Point Tel: 
rates on Schaumburg, IL 60194 (312) 
request oe T 884-0091 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 





















_ Rachel Brown's 
~WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYED YARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN, 

e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNS FORWEAVERS& KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS « RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS » WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
e GOOD PRICES 
e BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 
ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


BOBBIN LACEMAKING KIT 


| athe eS * $99 BQ 
Fvolné - 


15526 Densmore N Seattle Wa 98133 1-800-338-LACE 


in all stages of preparation: 


* dyed 
* combed 


* grease * scoured 
* soft-washed * carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing list. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


Save 50% on Fine Yarn. 
imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Cottons 
Send $3 for Sample Cards to: 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 
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The Embraiderers’ Guild of America, Inc. 





e Chapter Membership 
e Member-at-Large 
e Correspondence School 
e School for Advanced Study 
e Teacher Certification 
e Judging Certification 
e Master Craftsman Program 
e Fine Needlework Collection 
e Access to Circulating Library 
¢ Local and Regional Workshops 
e Annual National Seminar 
For information send SASE to: 


. E.G.A. Dept. T 

SWS 200 Fourth Ave. 

2g. Louisville, KY 40202 
(502) 589-6956 


HATS ARE BACK! 


Patterns — perfect for bridal 
heodpieces, special occasion, 
costume or fun! 


Send for 

our brochure of pattern 

slyles today —jus! $4.00 check or 
money order—qgood fowards your 
firs! purchase. 


PO. Box 10537 
Department 3 
Glendole, CA. 91209 


pga Y Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
& supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing’s Perfection Dyes™, Boye 
Balene™ needles. 


Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


1!HE BATIK AND 
NY AY LOR) 8) da te COMPLETE 


p&® OUPPLIES 
oJ C& 
CLASSES 
FOR 
| WEAVING, 


SPINNING, 
Dh DYEING. 
BATIKING 
el & 
wee o> 2 
$3 OM (EZ) KNITTING 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646-4453 


send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





MERINO 
YARN 


Spun from our own prize-winning Merino 
wool. Incredibly soft and beautiful. Available 
in natural white. Write for free samples. 2 ply 
$4.75/skein (225 yds = about 2 oz); and 4 ply 
$8.25/skein (225 yds= 
about 4 oz). Shipping and 
handling extra. 


Morehouse Farm 


RD 2 Box 408 
Red Hook, NY 12571 


_wOUSe 
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MERINOS 


Double Tf Quilt Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
opringfield, Ma 01109 


No-Glilz Brochure gm 
specializing in ane” 
collon fabrics ‘> 





: Probably 

: THE Most 
Important Book 
A Knitter 

Can Own!!! 

only $6.95 

The Stitching Post 


5712 Patterson Ave. 
Richmond, VA 23226 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKIT 


@ The Home-Dyer’s Helper 
@ All the Necessary Instructions, 
Dyes, and Measuring Equipment 
@ Dye Hundred 8 of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 
@ Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $2.00 postage to: 


DYEKIT, 7797 Quivira Rd., Lenexa, K5 66216 


English Designer Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 
Send $2.50 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Welcomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 


“THE 


72, Exotic and Specialty Yarns 


GOSSAMER WEB 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 
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: BROTHER t 
‘y Knitting Machines & Accessories /, 
\4 DISCOUNTED N 
\¥ We service the knitter who does not ay 

¥ | need lessons. rh’ 
, / Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 4\ 
(\V Yarn-lt-Alll ak 
\V/ 2223 Rebecca Dr. WN 
\/ Hatfield, PA 19440 Viv 
VA (215) 822- 2989 A 
YS oe >> >> > — > = 
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UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun 
for softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors 
and natural shades. Retail and wholesale 
prices. Send LSASE for information. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS -T 
649 Wextord Bayne Road 
Wexford, PA 15090 








THE ART BEHIND NEEDLEARTS 
Handpainted Needlepoint 
Mr. & Mrs. Bunny Santa #705, #706 
2 sided 24 mesh 6” tall. ae ea. 







List of jialieual inert ee “available 
with catalog. $5 refundable first order. 
DeDe’s Needleworks 


4754 California St. 
San Francisco, CA 94118 








FROM THE NECK Up 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%"x11”". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 


Brochures available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 


handspun ® plant dyed yarns 
of wool « silk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


P.O. Box 244] » Taos « NM 87571 « 505-758-963) 


Threads Magazine 
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CALLFORENTRIES — 
Wearable Art for Designed to Wear 1988 


Stage Production/Sale to be held May 1988 
Slide entries due March 1, 1988. Contact: 


DTW, OREGON SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
8245 SW Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225 
(503) 297-5544 


PIECES OF wl DE, 


French Ribbons™ 
Victorian Evening Bags 


* Handmade black velveteen 
or Ivory moire 84" shoulder 
bag with fine ribbons. satin 












ee Al 
me \WLAVERS JOURN 
ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 


experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 
USA | year $18 2years $34 


Outside USA. | year $22 2 years $41 
(US funds, please} 
The Weavers’ Journal 










rope and vintage button. $32. | 
* Complete Kit (includes * / 
above materials plus pattern). 
























P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 $18.95. % Pattern only, $4.95. 
More French Ribbons accessories patterns: 
Petite Saque day and evening Paes iii Laces™ Cardigan sweats 

plus our classics; Hugging Bear™ (17”), Country Hare ™™ (17”) and 
two new doll patterns; Victoria and vat $4.95: 3 or more. 
$4 each. Add $7.25 postage for each item. add 50 per pattern Send 
$2. for color catalog of whimsical patterns. kits. handmade dolls and 
pillows. MC VISA orders call 301-366-4949, Dealer inquiriesinvited. 
Pieces of Olde, Dept. TF8, P.O. Box 65130, Baltimore, MD 21209. 
When at Baltimore, visit us at 716 West 36th Street. 


VESUPABRICS 


) FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COVTON o WOOL 
SILAS ° WISCUSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* * * 
P.O. DRAWER “O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 06846 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog » Samples $3.00 




















Ozark Basketry Supply 
os P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
EO, 501-665-2702 










Troubleshoot your own minor repairs! 
Save time! Save money! 


SEW-RITE KIT 


A good name to know if you sew! 


PRE-C UL j PATC TAKE 





We have many traditional and modern quilt de- 
signs in easy-to-sew, time saving pre-cut kit form. 
Surprisingly low prices. Beginner kits too. Please 
send $2 for fabric sample swatches, color catalog 
| & discount coupons. 


SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 


Keep your machine a zZ 
In tip-top shape your- 
self. It's easy when 





cotton (preshrunk) & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors © ae ae ren ee 
you order this handy is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric | ia IK i ee ear re ee | 
S ite Ki | we YES! Please send color catalog, sample swatches | 
ew-Rite Kit. Includes samples to: & discount coupons. $2 enclosed. 
PRINTABLES Pp 
all the special tools P.O. Box 1201 (T) | NAME { 
you'll need to service Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 | ADDRESS | 
your own machine. Easy-to-follow instruc- CITY 
tion book. Order now. Rush $8.95 (check or | 





M.O.) to: Sew-Rite Kit, PO. Box 24538W, 
Edina, MN 55424. 
Best prices 
on all 
A “KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER Singer Knitting Machines 
j iar and accessories 
| Free shipping within Continental U.S. 





The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IOEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


@ Newest time saving methods 

@ Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ illustrated how-to articles 

@ Latest Product Information 

@ Creative sewing for children 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues-$15 50; 24 issues $28 OO 
Sampte issue $2 OO 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


ofthe Singe, nparry 


Video Tapes - Books - Accessories 


| 


For a complete list of our Supplies, Books, Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. kewood, OH 44107 


ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 
finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our colorcatalog and get 
$3.00 off your first order. Write today to: 
Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
4011 Creek Rd., Youngstown, N.Y. 14174 
or call (716) 754-8833 


300 Lakeshore Rd. W. 
Mississauga, Ontario Humminger id 
| 
House | 


Canada L5H 1G6 
Mastercard & Visa Welcome 


La 
Phone (216) 228-4841 


(602) 623-9787 


Spin 'n Weave 
| | For FREE BROCHURE please send SAS.E. d| 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


(416) 278-6235 










MAIL ORDER YARNS 


' INATURAL - 
FIBERS 
OUR 

SPECIALTY 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. | * alpaca * wools * cottons * mohairs * rayons 
Each custom made to your specifications. Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 


the tinest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


SCHACHT - LOUET - NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 

(914) 241-1910 


SILK 
CORDS 


| 
BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 





(914) 241-1275 


: f brands & first-qualit ill end 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color . ae os ee Bee eee ° 
SHIIPIES got adhe “ __ Periodic Updates ¢ Quantity Discounts 
THE CORD COMPANY Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
& 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Phone (Sle) te. Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES - CHEMICALS - WAXES « FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
ee 
| 10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
a7 /7 ,_\88 MAMNTUS, CA S720 gy 
(213) 431-9611 
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THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN = 55318 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 





CURTIS FIDERS 








SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 


SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 








Sponsor a 
class and 


get yours free! 


Martha Wetherbee teaches in her Simply 
shaker tour. Take advantage of this unique 
opportunity. Send $2.00 for tour package, 
including class schedule, caihead pattern, 
tool & supply catalog and sample of bas- 
ketmakers gold! 


Martha Wetherbee Basket Shop 
Star Kte. Box 116 
Sanbornton, NH 03269 
(603) 286-8927 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
¢ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . .YONKERS, N-Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 
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_HCO} BOA 15, RTC MGGE, WASHINGTON 99169 _ 99169 
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COLORFUL (OT TON KMTS 


-thréad - patterfis - books-and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics - interlock, mesh,rib. $4 00 yd. 
~ very reasonable prices - 
~ fast friendly service ~ 


FREE CATALOG - 80 fabrics 
send $200 for swatch collection 


Sew. Nat ural - ae fabrics by mail 


Route 1, Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 













Dept. (T-8) 








ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 





= King Cole Superwash 
bd Anti-Tickle Wool and 

> other machine 

Fs washable yarns, 

. on cones from England. 
& Colour Card $2 

£ 

= Bx) - 

E uisicat Imports 





P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 





804-784-4024 














% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 

J Basic 

Direct 

Oo Disperse 
Reactive DYES 

81 Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG, (2: 
a All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder F orm Only. 


co Directions For Use & Application, 
a 


Free Catalog & Dyers : Manual. 


TEL.:2 112-226-2878 
212-966-4046 











Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store in a Box”® contains over 40 
sample cards displaying 70 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature 
included. 


$23, check or MO 


Ask about our Maine ge oy 
Collection of knitting yarns. fs de 


Halcyon Yarn — =~ if 


12 SCHOOL ST. Lia 


BATH, MAINE 04530 * °F 
1-800-341-0282 
(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 


~ 





Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


CATALOG $2.00 (413) 296-4437 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 








Circa 1680-1900 
Illustrated Catalog/Collector's Guide, $5 
The Lace Merchant 
P.O. Box 222 
Plainwell, MI 49080 








TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Summer Workshops 
Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 
if. ~~ - Randall Darwall and others 
v contact: Pioneer Crafts Council, 
Box 2141-T, Uniontown,Pa.15401 (412)438-2811 








i ey F i - : 
She mocking Tronne! 


Specializing in English 
Smocking, French Handsewing, 
Fine Fabrics, and Laces 


$3.00 for catalog 
includes 10% off coupon 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. Th 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
| Plymouth, Mi 48170 
& Gane (313)455-2150 


"Supply 


Complete Supply of 


Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


KRUH KNIIS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 





The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterrs e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06001 
Call Toll Free 4-800-248-KNIT @ In CT Call 203-674-1043 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 









LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 





Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 





Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 





BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 





te a SS 
} 
e Beads ‘Promenade 4 


* Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
e Instruction Books SHOP 


Instruction Booklets 


“Beaded Earrings".............c:6000. $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’’....... $6.75 
N * “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ ..... $7.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 


—<—<—<—<<<$— 











FABRICS FOR LESS! 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, 
at substantial savings. Send $2.00 tor current swatch offer- 
ing gvod for a $3.00 credit on your first $20.00 order. After 
your first order is received, you will continue to receive 
swatches FREE of charge. 


OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 345 
N. MANCHESTER, Ind. 46962 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 


EXCLUSIVE 
IMPORTERS 


100% SILK 
Hand Dyed 


$6.50 for 
brillant color 


samples -relund- 

oble w/ purchase 

NO! DISTRIBUTORS 

Post Otlice Bor 21141 
Albuquerque. NM 87154 
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Fort High School ond College Students 





Cerancs Prot »grapny Vieeoving 


Glassblowing © [ wowing & Color 


Woodworking © Surface Design 


Pholosiliscreen © Cyonotyoes 
; MB 824 0 Monto 8c PO Amiverst MA 01002 (a3) Savas 
ORDERING ‘ 


a 0 SWATCHES! 


l gig 1-1/2" Pure Cotton Swatches 
Make it Easy to Select & Order 
i Fabric for Any Quilting Project! J 


[_] YES! Please rush my collection of over 
500 swatches of currently available solid 
i color & small print fabrics for just $7.50! 


I 
I 
i (Youalso get the big new Keepsake Quilting | 
Supplies Catalog FREE with your swatches!) j 
I 
I 
i 


Send now to: 


1 Keep sake Quilting. 


Dept. TMS1, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


MOHAIR °® PERLECOTTON ° RAYON ®° LINEN 


& Natural Fibers Only 


Uncommon Luxury Yarns 
Generous Samples $10 (refundable) 


We've Moved! 
P.O. Box 2172 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 


BRUSHED WOOL * HAND DYED * NOVELTY * ALPACA 





& 7. ge UNLESSENLE 84 
SS We're a mail order 


—/ resource specializing in 


Ww ws — exotic leathers 
, — lambsuedes 


Duincessence 84 


Box 723544-T2 « ATLANTA, GA 30339 « 404-264-1759 





Natural yarns for weaving. 
1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 


Custom dyeing available. 
Write for sample cards and price lists. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD., DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 


(704) 366-6091 





rrr Teer 


a} — snakeskins 
= y — fabrics 
— belt buckles 
— dressmaker 
accessories 
Current catalog, $2. 
Request our workshop brochure, too. 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 
























Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: US. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a tear- 
proof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 5 
YARDS, $4.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 
FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 5% TAX. 

MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 

DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY OR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506. 


DOC. eee ere rere ee 2 


QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for embroidery as 
close as your mailbox! Extensive line of linen, cotton, blended 
fabrics; linen, silk, cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. Search & 
special order service. Price list long $.A.S.E. 
Gift certificates available 
WOOL ‘'N’ TRADITIONS 


Suite 565, Dept. TH, 15200-A Shady Grove Road 
Rockville, MD 20850 





Hard-to-find notions 


at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for 
hundreds of notions that really work-- 
that save you time and give your 
sewing projects a professionally 
finished look. They're in our free 
catalog and they're available at 
significant discounts. 

Write to us at 566 Hoyt Street, Box T 
Darien, CT 06820. 

To get your free catalog even 
faster (or to have it mailed outside of 
the U:S.), 


enclose $1 and 
well send it b 
first class mail. 


NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving, 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples—$3.00 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 
al Catalog—$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
‘9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
{Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 
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~HANpsPon | Nituratty Dyep | 
 WooL YARN 

SEND $35° For NATURAL ¢ NATURALLY 
DYED YARN SAMPLES ¢ BROCHURE. 
penne cae Ly Bye. YARNS 
FE WHITE 


OMBINED on TURAL 
NO KNOTING INSTRUCTIONS 


~— Adult $1425 Child $925 Infant 825 ppd. 


| chee TUBE SCARE PACKAGE 
| SAME AS ABOVE WITH 
INSTRUC ON S ab hs 7 4$8 


SCARF 


JAMIE tne, ay 
341 PLAINS RD Fi JERICHO Vr. 05465 4 


: An invitation to subscribe to 





HAZELCRAFTS 


=? KNITTERS NEWSLETTER : 
‘DON’T JUST SIT, KNIT! s the motto of our friendly, : 
‘informative and afoul newsletter. In it you will find: 

patterns, readers column, timely subjects discussed, and : 

: bargains for knitters. Regular columnists will make you: 


beaselde eo new 'ssue! SUBSCRIBE NOW: 
ya Only $7.95 per year (6 issues) 
: at $1.95 single issue 

4 e Canadian $9.45 per year 
i". For Catalog send $1.00 


27HAZELCRAFTS 


zh P.O: : 
sd, KM Box 175 © Dept. Te Woburn, MA 01801 : 


HCR. 71, BOX 550- ORBISON, Fo. T12A35 - FOG “ 
ev - 448-3349 


= it @ Ul 
Ca WOOL LATS PLA wn. 
ii OW) Sheep 


(ALD CArRO-2 0D 





LUSTROUS RADOSDINNING of te | 
FLEECES AE rap ‘ff a“ me ky 
zt af 4 ar BN ‘ 
f rg Za, 3s FORD AND LOUEC 
—<—~ Oe WhEEL: 


ir eal A oe 
NMARPISy 
io , pr ISYILLE Loom: 
' Pace tibe Lore Speclalisia 


LACE TOUR TO BELGIUM 
Stay in Bruges, the City of Lace 
and historic Brussels 
16-26 Aug. 1988: Approx. $2,000 from N.Y. 
BEGGARS’ LACE 


P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


10’ WIDTH | 


Request complete 


lacem catalog 
(303) 722-5557 











~ NON-ALI Ease 


WASHABLE 





lwon. aA POE: pasty | 
on aN 100% COTTON “&.2/"-" *AYED | 


Seamless Draperies 





Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan pleat 
draperies from our range of sun rot resistant heavy woven cotton 
fabrics. All components and instructions supplied. 

OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 


MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 


Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: ee) | 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T2388 3 x= 
P.O. Box 3223 40 YEARS 


Ventura, CA 93006 
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IN BUSINESS | | 


ee 


eih Soda 
7 Med we a al 
ra >. 


Over 90 intensive workshops--from 
Quilt Design (Nancy Crow), Bobbin 
Lace (Carl Newman), and Weaving 
(Olive Goodwin)... to blues 

guitar, Cajun dance, 

and much, much more! 


July 10 - 
Aug. 14, 1988 





AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College © Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 





John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yams - single, plied, novelty, 
fancy, natural, colors, bleached, variegated, cones, 
cakes, or dye tubes - plain singles $1.75 per 
pound. Specialty yams $2.75 per pound. Yam is 
shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, the Textile Center of the U.S.A. 


House Special Yarn Deal - 50 pounds assorted 
colors singles, mixed counts, $75.00. 
A good deal for several people! 


P.O. Box 8372, Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 
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Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 


Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadlinefor the April/May issue is January 10. 


CLASSES: QUILTING, APPLIQUE, SEWING. Design, 
patchwork, clothing, fabric marbelizing, dyeing, oth- 
ers. 2 sessions: July 26-August 5, 1988. Small campus 
atmosphere. For information send large self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope (39¢) to Quilting By-The- 
Lake, Box 282, Cazenovia, NY 13035. 


CLOTHING CLASSES WITH LOIS ERICSON. For infor- 
mation send large SASE to QBL, Box 282, Cazenovia, 
NY 13035. 


CROCHET BY VIDEO. VHS or BETA. Excellent for be- 
ginners. VISA or MasterCard accepted. $35 ppd. A. 
Goodman, Box 667-T, Beaumont, CA 92223. (714) 
845-8525. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING, Linda 
Kanzinger, 260 pages, 150 photographs. $19.95 plus 
$2.00 postage. Alcott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 
99210. Free brochure! 


TEXTILE STUDY TOUR OF INDIA, a unique experi- 
ence, 19 days, fall 1988. Also, fall hill tribes and tex- 
tile study tour of Thailand. Brochure: Box One, Pen- 
land, NC 28765. 


DESIGNER YARNS discounted up to 40%. Tahki, Reyn- 
olds, Rowan, more. $6 (refundable) for over 200 sam- 
ples. Kaleidoscope, 16 Church, Belfast, ME 04915. 


FREE CATALOG. 1,200 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33335. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS with Quilts & Other Comforts 
new catalog. Thirty-two colorful pages show hundreds 
of quilts, patterns, kits, books, templates, fabrics, and 
supplies. You'll get free patterns, money-saving cou- 
pons worth over $15 and more! Send $2.50 to Quilts, 
Box 501-FJB, Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394. 





DO-IT-YOURSELF FASHION CATALOG. Add glitz to 
your wardrobe with conchos, rhinestones, studs, jew- 
els, beads; all shapes, colors, sizes. Includes genuine 
leathers, suedes, upholstery, exotic skins, handbag, 
moccasin kits, bolo ties and more! New patterns and 
projects for apparel and home decor. Home sewing 
video, tips, how-to’s. Hundred of items! Send $1 pstg/ 
hdlg to: Tandy Leather Company, Dept. TH288C, PO 
Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 76113. 


FITTING WORKSHOPS - January/July/August 1988. 
Fit patterns on the body using the ULTRA FIT METH- 
OD. Free catalog. Fitting Book, $4. Ultra Fit, PO Box 
407, Yonkers, NY 10705. 


WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES FOR INCOME OR 
FUN. One-week mountain retreat. Cross-country ski- 
ing. For brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, Box 
W-1, Divide, Colorado 80814. (303) 687-3249. 


SEWING MACHINES, SERGERS. Lowest prices. Sing- 
er, White, New Home, Viking, Elna, others. Example: 
White 1099, List $479. Mail order, $195. Fast service. 
Singer Sewing Center, 1669A Texas Ave., College Sta- 
tion, TX 77840. (409) 693-6592. 


FREE SERGER INFORMATION. Sample newsletter 
with new ideas, techniques. Send #10 SASE with 39¢ 
postage to: The Serger Update, 2269 Chestnut, #269T, 
San Francisco, CA 94123. 


DOVER NEEDLEWORK PAPERBACKS. Send large 
SASE for new catalog. Studio 35, Box 021177, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11202-026. 


KITES FOR EVERYONE: Instructions for 40 plastic, 
paper and fabric kites and windsocks. 136 pages. $11. 
Margaret Greger, 1425 Marshall, Richland, WA 99352. 


LEARN TO SPIN ON OUR SHEEP FARM. Sheep 
through natural dyes. June 6 through 10. Jones Sheep 
Farm, Peabody, KS 66866. (316) 983-2815. Lamb 
fleeces and breeding stock available now. 


CLASSIC WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Samples $1. The 
Wool Shop, Rt. 3, Box 5454A, Buchanan, VA 24066. 


TECHNIQUES OF RUG WEAVING by Peter Collingwood 
now US $35 ($50CDN) from Ginger Press Bookstore, 
848 Second Ave. East, Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada 
N4K 2H3. Phone orders—519-376-4233—with VISA/ 
MasterCard welcome. Mail order fibre booklist avail- 
able upon request. 


BRILLIANT PROCION DYES for all natural fabrics. 
Free information: FabDecT, 3553 Old Post Rd., San 
Angelo, TX 76904. For orders: 1-800-338-7461 ext. 10. 


KNITTER’S Magazine—Designed for you! Patterns, in- 
terviews, techniques, lore, news, reviews and more. 
Discover it for yourself! Subscribe today by sending 
name, address and $14.40 (one year, 4 issues, $18.40 
foreign) to: Knitter’s Magazine, Dept. T, 335 N. Main, 
Sioux Falls, SD 57102. 


HANDKNITTERS RETREAT. Receive four days of knit- 
ting instruction and experiences from certified teach- 
ers at Richmond’s beautiful and tranquil Roslyn. 
Send LSASE. Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, Rich- 
mond, VA 23226. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scot- 
land. Skeins, cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, 
book list, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 
2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


FREE-250P arts-crafts catalog. Save 30 to 60%! Free 
shipping on $50 order. Suncoast, 6234T-2AN, St. Pe- 
tersburg, FL 33710. 


DISTINCTIVE KNITTING YARN, nineteen colors, two 
weights. Featured in Vogue. Sample card $2 (refund- 
able). Aurora Designs, RFD, Box 158-T, Marlborough, 
NH 03455. 


GLASS BEADS. Finest quality Czech and Japanese 
seed beads. SASE: Rainbow Beads, PO Box 6293, San 
Francisco, CA 94101. 


WOOL, KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelan- 
dic, mohair, Norwegian, Shetland. Write: Aura, Box 
602-T, Derby Line, VT 05830. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. Retail apparel and yarns. Ex- 
cellent location and reputation. Exciting, colorful in- 
ventory. Albuquerque, NM. Call Downtown Equities. 
(505) 247-2274. 


FOR SALE: Established retail yarn store with mail or- 
der business in Farmington, CT. (203) 674-8185. Ex- 
cellent location. 


HOOP NYLON, VELCRO COMPATIBLE. Off-cuts from 
display manufacturer. Mostly silver and blue, also oth- 
er standard colors. $.40 per sq. ft. For a sample or fur- 
ther information, contact Simon Perutz, Nimlok Co., 
6019 W. Howard, St., Niles, IL 60648. (312) 647-1012. 
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Fashioning fashion: 

A modern apologia 

by Ruth-Claire Marcus 

I find fashion fascinating. I can’t 
remember ever actually wanting to work 
in the fashion industry when I was a 
“girlchild,” but that may have been an 
oversight, since I was a faithful reader 
of Seventeen magazine, the only rag then 
marketed to influence the taste of the 
American girl, aside from American Girl, 
which was a Girl Scout publication and 
therefore couldn’t be trusted. I read 
Seventeen devotedly even as I graduated 
from Katy Keene comics. (Katy was a 
fashion model. Readers could send their 
designs in and see her wear the new outfits.) 

In grade school I hated the brown 
oxford lace-up shoes my mother made me 
wear to go with the equally sensible 
white-collared plain cotton dresses, and I 
envied Emma Lee Carino, who wore 
patent-leather Mary Janes and frilly, short 
dresses with tutulike lace petticoats 
underneath. Actually, I was sure that 
ballet dancers were high fashion, and 
the fad for Capezios only proved my point. 
I begged for penny loafers and white 
bucks when they came out and was 
amazed when I got them. Alas, they did 
not make me fashionable, although they 
were certainly the rage, and not bad for 
the feet, which satisfied my mother, who 
was, after all, paying for them. 

Do you remember corsets? They were 
hateful things, the bane of Scarlett 
O’Hara. Corsets were supposed to give 
you the proper figure for fashion if you 
didn’t happen to be born with the right 
equipment to show off the Main Line high 
styles. I'm talking lace-up corsets here, 
which were still alive and well in the late 
1940s, when they held up seamed 
stockings and laced up the front. They 
started to go out when panty girdles 
were hatched and really went out with the 
birth of panty hose, so if you weren’t 
born before 1952, you might never have 
watched a victim of fashion try to 
struggle into one. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, the real heroine of 
my formative years, didn’t seem to care 
about fashion, even if Ladies Home 
Journal, which published her columns, 
did. Married women were supposed to 
dress for practical purposes, especially 
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after they had kids and had to do 
everybody’s wash on Mondays, not just 
their own. Fashion was what unmarried 
women worried about. Married women, 
those stout matrons who were the real 
power figures of my youth, worried about 
Style. Style to some degree is a matter 

of pride, for it’s surely pride that enables 
one to rise above Fashion and achieve 
something enduring, something timeless. 

Fashion sometimes creates the 
appearance of timelessness; that’s why 
styles are cyclical and referential. But 
Fashion—capital F—is about language and 
meaning and mores and culture and 
class and politics and money and sex. 

An appreciation of Fashion becomes 
second nature, practically instinctive, for 
survival in the professional world these 
days. Advice on how to “dress for success” 
and the color consultants in the home 
and local beauty shop are continuing 
indications of the importance of looking 
good and dressing well. Fashion, styles, 
modes, vogues, fads, crazes, and rages 
are influential kinks in the complex 
pipelines of the Fashion industry. 

We are what we wear—or are we? 
Clothing is subject to the constraints of 
necessity and the need for luxury. 
Traditionally, the more successful you are, 
the more luxurious your clothing, until 
you achieve the kind of success that makes 
it possible to wear whatever you want: 
pearls and silks and handmade lace—that 
sort of thing—or just plain jeans, or 
designer jeans with designer jewelry and 
silks and lace and high heels. 

Some people become clothiers and 
makers of garments in order to satisfy a 
taste for wearable luxury that would 
otherwise be unattainable. That’s a 
common justification for learning how 
to knit, as it is for learning how to sew. A 
further step is to undertake the more 
elemental constructions of dyeing, 
weaving, spinning, or even growing 
fibers. Another path is to perfect the 
embellishing arts of beading, embroidery, 
lacemaking, ruching, quilting. It’s all... 
fashionable. Taste is another matter. 

The word fashion comes from the 
same root as the word that means “to 
make.” It implies the manner or method 
of a thing as well as its style. “If 
clothing producers and consumers had 





the same consciousness, clothing would be 
bought and produced only at the very 
slow rate of its dilapidation. Fashion 

is an indication of abundance, a 

collective image-system” with a network 
of open meanings (Roland Barthes, The 
Fashion System; Hill & Wang, 1983). 

One aspect of Fashion is how well a 
thing is made; therefore, the fashion of a 
garment is supposed to indicate how 
well the person wearing it is made. 
Fashion (as distinct from costume), is 
also serious entertainment; but is it 
supposed to influence opinion? If the 
American Revolution achieved its avowed 
intention of creating a democracy in 
which everyone was to be held as an 
equal, then no manner or fashion of 
dress should influence our judgment or 
opinion of another’s worth or dignity. 

I can tell you exactly when I realized 
that Fashion and paradox were the same. 
It was at a party for which I'd bought 
my first spike high heels so I'd be eye 
level with the average-size person. They 
were black suede, and they were 
gorgeous—just right for my first black 
dress and the height of Fashion. When, 
after several hours of activity, I had to 
take them off to keep dancing, I 
hesitated—but only for a moment. 

As it happens, a good friend gave me 
a similar pair the other day, this time in 
alligator. I could hardly refuse; they’re 
the cat’s meow and will go with every 
skirt I own. I might even wear them, so 
long as I don’t have to take a single step 
while I have them on. That makes them 
about as useful a fashion as a rickshaw in 
the truck lane of the expressway. 

It doesn’t mean I don’t love them, of 
course, but if I want to keep on dancing, 
(and I do, I do) everyone says I'd better 
put my priorities where they belong and 
pay attention to the alignment of my 
backbone. And since my feet talk to me 
the way my mother’s ribs used to talk to 
her, I probably will put my high-heeled 
alligator shoes on the bookshelf in the 
living room, right between our Citizen 
stereo in need of a tune-up and my 
favorite cracked hand-thrown-stoneware 
bud vase that doesn’t hold any water. 


Ruth-Claire Marcus is a frequent 
contributor to Threads magazine. 
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Woven Gold by Arline Fisch 


Weaving fascinates metalworker Arline Fisch because it produces form and pattern 
simultaneously. To make the flat, multistrand “Peruvian Braid” brooch below, . 
Fisch taped 18K-gold flattened wires to a board and braided them, turning 
corners periodically to produce a flat, zigzag band. She wove the ends back 
and folded the finished plait to create a 6'4-in.-long three-dimensional 
form, which she mounted on a solid-gold frame. For the necklace (in- 

set), Fisch warped a 4-harness loom with 5 ft. of Mattened gold 

threaded through string heddles and a 15-end-per-inch reed. To 
weave the 3-in.-wide web, she wound slightly wider gold ribbon 
on a stick shuttle and wove 1'4-in. sections in a twill pat- 
tern, using a few shots of yarn as a spacer between each 
section. She folded eight finished rectangles in half 

and hemmed the ragged selvages, making square 

pouches to string on 14K-gold neckwire. 

(Photos by William Gullette) 

















